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THE  CITY  OF  WASHINGTON . No.  IV. 

UNITED  bTATtil  PATENT  OFFICE. 

The  description  of  the  building  and  of  some 
of  its  numerous  contents  will  occupy  this  num¬ 
ber.  The  HisTOKY  of  the  Patent  Office,  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  mechanical  skill  and 
science  in  this  country,  with  notices  of  the  li¬ 
brary,  models,  Ac.,  will  make  up  the  second 
part  of  this  article  in  our  November  number. 

The  building  known  as  the  Patent  Office  con¬ 
tains,  in  addition  to  the  Commissioner  of  that 
office  and  his  clerks,  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  with  his  clerical  force  ;  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  and  the  General  Land  Office, 
with  its  large  force.  As  the  President  has  In¬ 
dorsed  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  advising  the  construction  of  a 
suitable  structure  for  that  Department  and  all 
its  bureaus,  excepting  the  Patent  Office,  a  few 
years  will  doubtless  see  another  added  to  the 
fine  Federal  buildings  which  grace  the  political 
metropolis. 
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The  center  of  the  Patent  Office  building  wa.s 
commenced  in  183C.  Like  all  other  buildings, 
it  was,  though  designed  with  room  and  verge 
enough,  soon  found  to  be  wholly  inadequate  to 
the  purpose  of  its  erection,  but  the  early 
cause  of  this  was  that  the  main  hall,  instead  of 
being  devoted  to  models,  was  made  a  Govern¬ 
ment  Museum,  which  it  still  remains.  The  site 
is  elevated,  on  the  north  side  of  Pennsylvania 
avenue,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  therefrom, 
near  the  General  Post  Office.  It  occupies  now 
three  sides  of  a  Hpiare,  bounded  by  Seventh 
and  Ninth  streets  east  and  west,  and  F  and  G 
streets  north  and  south. 

The  building  is  striking  from  its  size  and 
massiveness  more  than  from  any  very  great  ar¬ 
chitectural  merits.  Mr.  Mills,  who  claimed  the 
credit  of  the  structure  of  the  center — and  cer¬ 
tainly  he  was  entitled  to  most  of  it — sa3r8, 
“  the  general  outline  of  the  plan  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  celebrated  Louvre  at  Paris  ; 
the  facade  is  derived  from  the  Parthenon  at 
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Athens.”  The  general  outline  of’  the  Patent  Of- 
lice  will  retiuire  considerable  filling  up  before 
the  resemblance  would  strike  an  observer  with 
much  force.  As  to  the  portico,  the  claim  for 
that  alone,  not  its  position,  is  better  founded. 

*•  The  idea  of  the  plan,”  Mr.  Mills  says,  “  was 
presented  by  Town  and  Elliot,  and  is  that  upon 
which  the  center  portion  of  the  building  was 
erected.”  Now  the  fact  is,  the  plan  was  drawn 
liy  Messrs.  Town  and  Elliot,  and  siilimitted  and 
approved  by  the  President :  Mr.  Mills  was  ap¬ 
pointed  architect,  and  superintended  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  building,  making  some  alterations 
externally  and  internally.  The  simple  truth  is, 
though  Doric  simplicity  prevails,  yet  the  style 
of  architecture  is  nothing  more  than  another 
■specimen  of  American  composite,  a  sort  of 
conglomerated  specimen  of  native  growth. 

The  building  is  405  feet  front,  including  the 
wings,  which  are  275  feet  long — botli  the  front 
and  wings  having  a  depth  of,  the  former  70. 
the  latter  09  feet ;  the  center  building  faces 
Eighth  street,  and  is  270  feet  wide  ;  it  connects 
on  either  side  directly  with  the  wings,  and  but 
for  the  difference  of  material  the  whole  looks, 
as  it  is  in  fact,  like  one  building.  The  mate¬ 
rial  of  the  first  structure  is  sandstone,  painted 
white,  with  granite  basement  in  the  rear ;  it 
has  a  rusticated  basement,  and  rises  two  stories 
in  bight  above.  The  wings  are  of  marble,  the 
east  similar  in  its  construction  to  the  center  ; 
wherea.s,  owing  to  the  declination  of  the  ground, 
the  west  wing  has  a  sul>basement  of  granite, 
to  bring  it  on  a  line  with  the  rest ;  the  rear  of 
each  wing  is  constructed  of  granite. 

The  portico,  which  is  very  elevated,  being 
reached  by  numerous  granite  steps,  supported 
by  cheekblocks,  is  of  the  same  proportion  as  the 
Parthenon.  The  entablature  and  pediment  are 
supported  by  a  double  row  of  massive  Doric 
columns,  resting  on  a  stone  pavement ;  pilasters 
ornament  the  entire  front  of  the  building.  The 
ceiling,  however,  was,  as  was  more  customary 
twenty  years  ago  tlian  it  is  now,  or  than  we 
hope  it  will  ever  lx:  again  made,  merely  lath 
and  plaster,  in  imitation  of  stone  panels,  and 
it  is  now  in  a  broken  condition.  We  cannot 
but  suggest  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
diould  direct  the  intelligent  architect  who  is 
now  in  charge  of  tlie  work  on  the  new  j)art  to 
have  this  cheap  looking  and  unsightly  stuff  re¬ 
moved,  to  be  replaced  by  marble  panels  or 
some  other  solid  material. 

The  view  which  our  artist  has  most  accii- 
ratcly  and  gracefully  sketched,  presents  this 
portico,  as  well  as  the  one  on  the  east  wing,  to 
which  we  tvill  allude  again,  and  the  entire 


center  and  eastern  and  southern  fronts,  convey¬ 
ing  an  accurate  idea  of  the  whole  structure  as 
seen  on  approaching  it  from  the  avenue.  As¬ 
cending  the.  steps,  and  passing  the  portico,  the 
visitor  enters  the  Vestibule,  of  which  we  also 
present  a  capital  view.  This  room  is  70  feet 
deep  by  50  in  width  ;  the  ceiling  is  divided  into 
arches,  which  are  supported  by  four  large  stone 
columns  of  the  Doric  order.  Here  formerly 
were  gathered  a  large  numlicr  of  models,  but 
the  greater  part  have  been  removed  to  the  up¬ 
per  story,  a!id  the  cases  now  contain  mostly 
models  of  rejected  applications.  From  the 
east  side  there  is  an  entrance  to  the  Examiners’ 
and  Commissioners’  rooms,  and  to  the  main 
passage-way  of  the  cast  wing,  in  which  are 
the  apartments  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior,  the  library  of  the  Department  and  the 
clerks’  rooms.  The  corresponding  entrance 
leads  to  the  Patent  Office  Library  and  to  the 
west  wing,  now  occupied  by  the  General  Land 
Office.  The  second  story  is  reached  from  the 
vestibule  by  a  double  flight  of  circular  stone 
steps,  and  though  without  pretension,  this 
stainvay  is  graceful,  with  an  easy  angle  of  as¬ 
cension  ;  to  save  room  a  circular  extension  out 
of  the  line  of  the  building  was  erected  to  con¬ 
tain  the  stairs,  which  also  extend  down  to  the 
basement.  Tlic  grand  hall  is  entered  by  a  large 
but  plain  doorway,  and  is,  with  its  contents,  an 
object  of  great  curiosity  to  visitors  at  the  me¬ 
tropolis  ;  as  many  as  10,000  persons  have  vis¬ 
ited  it  in  a  month — the  only,  tax  being  to  in¬ 
scribe  the  name  on  a  register,  anj  accept  of  an 
official  catalogue,  printed  and  circulated  by 
order  of  the  Commissioner.  This  hall  is  now 
and  has  been  used  since  1842  by  a  learned  so¬ 
ciety,  the  National  Institute,  which  was  of 
much  consideration  by  scientific  men  and  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  until  a  few  years 
since  ;  now  it  attracts  comparatively  little  at¬ 
tention,  why  we  arc  at  a  loss  to  explain.  The 
Government  also  occupy  portions  of  the  hall. 

The  official  catalogue,  prepared  by  a  Com¬ 
mittee,  divides  the  collection  into  five  classes, 
as  follows : 

First:  Articles  belonging  to  the  South  Sea 
Exploring  Expedition,  under  the  command  of 
Commander  Charles  Wilkes,  U.  S.  N. 

Second:  Articles  belonging  to  the  Gener.il 
Government,  including  the  specimens  from 
Japan,  brought  home  by  Capt.  Perry,  U.  S.  N. 

Third:  Collections  belonging  to  the  National 
Institute  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Sci¬ 
ence. 

Fourth:  Numerous  contributions  from  indi¬ 
viduals,  Salt  Lake  and  other  expeditions. 
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Fifth;  Collections  from  the  Washington  Mu¬ 
seum. 

The  depo.«its  of  Capt.  Wilkes’s  expedition  are 
very  numerous,  and,  though  we  will  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  enumerate  or  mention  all,  we  give  a 
recapitulation  of  portions  as  evidence  of  their 
extent  and  value,  the  latter  long  recognized 
by  the  scientific  world.  They  consist  of  the  of¬ 
fensive  weapons  of  numerous  tribes  and  races 
found  on  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
War  clubs,  bows  and  poisoned  arrows,  speai’s. 
Ac.;  specimens  of  manufactures,  cloths,  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing  implements,  l)oats  and  dresses, 
from  the  Fejee,  Navigators,  Sandwich,  Tonga 
and  numerous  other  islands,  Oregon,  Caliiurniii 
and  portions  of  the  Southern  continent,  all 
not  only  curious  but  interesting  as  showing 
the  progess  and  the  social  and  domestic  habits 
of  those  semi-civilized  and  barbarous  races. 
The  ethnological  collection  contains  crania  of 
the  ancient  Peruvians,  various  Polynesian 
races,  the  aborigines  of  Oregon,  Ac.,  and  offers 
a  rare  opportunity  for  the  student  of  the  com¬ 
parative  races  of  mankind.  The  number  of 
all  these  specimens  is  2,576. 

The  mammalia  and  ornithological  specimens 
are  3,i:!0,  representing  8IG  distinct  species ; 
there  are,  too,  thousands  of  specimens  of  the 
piscatory  family,  reptiles,  Crustacea  and  ento¬ 
mology,  while  the  plants  hero  and  at  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  greenhouses  number  over  10,000. 

There  is  one  melancholy  sight — the  warclub 
with  which  Lieut.  Underwood  was  killed  at  the 
Fejee  Islands  ;  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Eld. 

Added  to  these  are  Capt.  Stansbury’s  collec¬ 
tion  from  the  plains.  Salt  Lake,  Ac.,  and  the 
numerous  contribution.;  from  officers,  consuls 
and  gentlemen  from  every  part  of  the  world, 
making  altogether  the  largest  and  most  inter¬ 
esting  museum  of  natural  and  national  curiosi¬ 
ties  on  this  Continent,  and  one  which  in  some 
way  should  become  the  sole  property  of  the 
Government,  and  the  nucleus  of  a  great  na¬ 
tional  museum.  How  soon,  comparatively, 
cou'd  such  an  institution  be  reared  here,  which 
wo\ild  be  an  honor  to  the  country,  of  great  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  an  object  of 
deep  interest  to  our  own  citizens  and  to 
strangers. 

Several  meritorious  paintings  are  hung  upon 
the  walls,  of  which  we  do  not  remember  ever 
to  have  seen  any  special  notice. 

A  large  view  of  Constantinople,  the  artist 
unknown  ;  it  was  purchased  at  the  sale  of  Car¬ 
dinal  Fiesche's  collection  by  Thomas  L.  Hal¬ 
sey,  Esq.,  and  by  him  presented  to  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  The  coloring  is  managed  with  great 


skill,  and  their  is  a  life-like  appi-arance  in  the 
numerous  figures  and  animals  not  often  met 
with  in  similar  works.  We  are  surprised  at  its 
position,  directly  over  the  door,  ten  feet  at 
least  above  the  floor.  Mr.  Healy  has  furnished 
one  of  the  best  specimens  of  his  celelirated 
portraits,  in  a  full  length,  life  size  picture  of 
M.  Guizot,  the  scholar,  author  and  statesnoan. 
There  is  also  an  oriyiiial  portrait  of  Washington, 
painted  by  Charles  W.  Peale,  of  Philadclpiiia. 
It  was  executed  for  Gen.  La  Fayette,  and  was 
intended  for  the  King  of  France.  It  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  good  likeness  and  one  of  Mr.  Peak's  best 
specimens.  A  numlx.‘r  of  original  portraits  of 
distinguished  Indian  chiefs  grace  the  walis; 
they  are  reputed  by  tradition  to  be  excellent 
things  in  their  way,  but  having  no  telescope, 
we  could  not  pretend,  from  the  distance  we 
were  compelled  to  view  them,  to  express  an 
opinion  of  their  merits  or  demerits. 

Mr.  Flagg  has  here  one  of  his  characteristic 
paintings,  “  General  Clarion  offering  a  sweet 
potato  dinner  to  the  British  officer.’’  General 
Jackson  appears  as  his  favorite  artist,  Mr. 
Earle,  was  in  the  hai)it  of  painting  him.  It  is 
an  excellent  likeness  of  the  old  soldier  as  he 
looked  when  it  was  taken,  some  twenty-five 
years  since.  Copley  and  J.  M.  Stanley  also 
have  portraits  here,  and.  with  these  named  e.x- 
ceptions,  of  all  our  numerous  and  brilliant 
artists  none  are  represented  here  ;  it  appears  to 
us  that  some  specimens  of  the  must  celebrated 
painters  should  appear  on  the  walls.  There  is 
no  sculpture  save  a  bust  or  two,  and  divers 
plaster  casts.  The  remark  we  have  just  made 
toward  painters  is  equally  applicable  to  sculp¬ 
tors  ;  if  we  were  an  artist,  we  would  deposit  a 
painting  or  statue  merely  to  show  the  numerous 
vi.sitors  that  we  have  some  artists  who  draw 
their  inspiration  from  the  true  sources  of  the 
beautiful. 

The  personal  effects  of  James  .Smithson,  Esq., 
the  eccentric  English  gentleman  who  so  liber¬ 
ally  bestowed  $500,000  to  establisli  an  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  diffusion  of  Science  and  Art,  (now 
in  a  prosperous  condition,)  fill  part  of  one  case. 
His  walking-stick,  umbrella,  a  sword  and  plume 
worn  by  him  in  the  militia  of  England,  his  sil¬ 
ver  and  table  equipage,  spirit  lamp,  a  part  of 
his  laboratory,  and  a  small  mincralogicul  col¬ 
lection,  are  looked  at  with  that  interest  which 
all  Americans  must  feel  in  the  man  who,  by  a 
princely  munificence,  enabled  us  to  rear  an  in¬ 
stitution  which  has  done,  and  is  doing,  so  much 
for  science  under  its  able  Sceretary,  Joseph 
Henry,  LL.I).  Here,  too,  arc  the  various  pres¬ 
ents — or  rather,  the  remains  of  the  collection 
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which  the  burglars,  who  a  few  years  since 
robbed  the  room,  left  behind — received  by 
our  officers  and  Presidents  from  foreign  poten¬ 
tates.  Curious  guns,  of  every  variety  of 
pattern,  inlaid  with  silver,  gold  and  jewels ; 
swords  and  cymetars,  some  with  gold  scabbards 
and  jeweled  hilts ;  pistols  and  daggers  ;  Per¬ 
sian  carpets,  becoming  moth-eaten  ;  the  richest 
camels-hair  shawls,  of  incredible  value,  pre¬ 
sented  to  Gen.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren ; 
two  ten-gallon  demijohns,  containing  ottar  of 
rose,  sufficient,  it  is  said,  to  supply  tlie  I'nited 
.“States  for  years,  are  among  this  class.  In  the 
same  case  are  a  number  of  our  first  treaties,  in¬ 
cluding  the  first  which  recognized  us  as  a  na¬ 
tion,  made  with  Louis  of  France ;  nest  to 
which,  on  somctliing  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  of  paper,  in  Arabic  character,  is  a  treaty 
with  Turkey.  Tlussian,  English,  Austrian,  and 
various  other  treaties  are  here,  but  we  looked 
in  vain  for  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  The  seals  of 
these  important  documents,  generally  well  en¬ 
titled  to  the  appellation  of  “  great  seal,”  are 
inclosed  in  boxes,  mostly  of  silver,  with  one  or 
two  of  gold,  with  tlie  coat  of  arms  of  the  prince 
or  nation  in  bas-relievo,  in  gold,  on  the  covers. 
However,  we  have  neither  space  nor  time  to 
enumerate  all,  or  even  half  of  the  things  so 
well  worthy  of  being  seen. 

Come  with  us  to  the  end  of  this  case  I  Do  you 
see  that  old  looking  paper,  with  the  fading  ink  ? 
That  is  the  Decijiration  op  IxnEPEXDKXCP: ; 
the  great  original  instrument,  written,  adopted 


and  signed  eighty  years  ago,  at  Independence 
Hall,  Philadelphia.  That  sheet  of  paper  has 
felt  the  pressure  of  the  hand  of  each  patriot, 
who,  by  signing  it,  consigned  himself  to  the 
gallows  or  to  immortality  ;  the  breath  of  each 
has  fallen  upon  it ;  can  you  not  almost  feel  the 
presence  of  those  great  and  noldc  sponsors  of 
freedom  and  liberty  ?  Every  hand  has  long 
since  moldered  in  the  dust,  and  even  the  nar¬ 
row  graves  of  the  greater  number  of  them  arc 
unknown  and  unmarked,  but  their  acts  will 
live  through  long  ages  of  admiring  posterity. 

The  truths  of  that  instrument  are  as  self-evi¬ 
dent  and  undeniable  as  the  light  of  the  sun  itself. 
A  great  and  powerful  nation  has  arisen,  carry¬ 
ing  into  practice  those  great  principles  then 
first  given  to  the  world,  amid  peril  and  dangers, 
thus,  in  a  measure,  rewarding  those  who,  to  ac¬ 
complish  it,  were  ready  to  sacrifice  life  and 
liberty.  Let  this  be  the  National  Altar,  the 
Jerusalem  of  your  political  pilgrimage — here 
swear,  in  the  presence  of  those  spirit  witnesses, 
that  your  hand  will  never  strike  a  blow,  or 
yotir  tongue  utter  a  word,  to  sever  the  Union 
they  made. 

Beside  this,  are  relics  of  a  personal  kind — 
here  is  Washington’s  camp-equipage — simple, 
like  the  man — for  use,  not  for  show  ;  his  tent,  too, 
under  which  he  slept  amid  storm  and  sunshine, 
and  beneath  whose  simple  canvas  most  of  his 
orders  were  written.  That  uniform,  unlike 
anything  of  modem  times,  was  Washington’s, 
worn  by  him  again  and  again.  That  long  staff. 
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Htundiiig  with  a  eword,  was  Frankliu’y  ;  and  a.« 
Lis  step  lost  its  elasticity  from  age,  that  sup¬ 
ported  him.  The  sword  was  the  weapon  of 
Washington — their  bands  have  grasped  them 
both— sacred  emblems  of  the  soldier  and  sage. 
Turn  around,  and  in  the  window  you  will  see 
an  old,  worn,  blue  uniform  coat — that  was  Gen. 
Jackson's  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  Yonder 
is  another  relic  of  the  past,  which  our  artist  has 
truthfully  sketched,  but  it  cannot  have,  in  an 
engraving,  the  venerable  and  battered  look  that 
belongs  to  it — it  is  the  printing  press  on  which 
Franklin  worked  when  he  was  perfi-cting  him¬ 
self  in  the  “  art-preservative  of  all  arts,”  in  the 
great  golgotha  of  genius  and  talent.  London. 
We  felt  a  strong  desire  to  take  the  old  buckskin 
balls  and  ink  the  form,  and  work  off  a  few  sheets 
where  he  had  worked.  This  press,  which  is 
perfectly  authenticated,  was  procured  in  Lon¬ 
don  at  considerable  expense  by  Col.  James  B. 
Murray,  of  New  York,  and  was  by  him  de¬ 
posited  in  the  Institute. 

The  effects  of  Mr.  Smithson  are  to  be  re¬ 


moved,  we  understand,  to  the  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitute,  and  their  place  is  to  be  supplied  bv 
some  of  the  rarest  specimens  brought  from 
Japan  by  Commodore  Perry. 

The  mincralogical  and  conchological  speci¬ 
mens  are  numerous,  and  well  arranged  for  the 
student.  The  Government  standard  weights 
and  measures  are  also  on  deposit  here.  Why 
does  not  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  con¬ 
tribute  a  complete  collection  of  all  the  coin 
struck  at  the  mint,  including  the  colonial  coins 
and  the  celebrated  Washington  penny? 

But  we  must  leave  the  contents,  for  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  hall  itself,  as  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  It  is  2C9  feet  long,  63  J  feet  wide,  and  28  feet 
high  ;  it  has  through  its  entire  length  a  quad¬ 
ruple  row  of  stone  columns,  which  divide  the 
room  into  eight  alcoves  on  either  side,  with  t; 
pas.sage  almut  20  feet  wide  in  the  center.  We 
dislike  to  find  fault  with  a  work  which  the  archi¬ 
tect,  a  very  worthy  and  c.xcellent  man,with  much 
practical  ability,  now  rccentiy  deceased,  con 
sidered  almost  perfection.  Good  taste,  how- 
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ever,  requires  us  to  say,  that  harmony  and  pro- 1 
portion  do  not  characterize  the  work  ;  the  I 
columns  are  nearly  Doric,  with  a  square  pedes¬ 
tal,  which,  as  no  base  is  allowed  in  that  style 
of  architecture,  is  certainly  an  anomaly.  They 
are  too  massive — the  ceiling,  though  arched, 
springing  up  ten  feet  above  the  column  on 
which  each  arch  rests,  is  not  heavy  enough  to  ' 
require  thirty-six  columns  20  feet  high,  3J  to  3 
feet  diameter,  with  pedestals  to  support  it.  In 
the  center  is  a  species  of  dome,  semi-circular  i 
in  form,  running  crosswise  of  the  ceiling  to  an  i 
elevation  of  40  feet,  pierced  with  a  skylight 
13  feet  in  diameter,  which  gives  ample  light,  I 
with  the  numerous  windows  in  the  sides  of  the  | 
room.  Still,  at  the  time  it  was  projected,  over  ' 
twenty  years  since,  when  our  national  and  indi¬ 
vidual  taste  in  pure  architecture  was  much  less  j 
formed  than  now,  this  hall  was  doubtless  a  , 
very  creditable  structure.  ' 

The  cast  wing  communicates  with  this  room 
at  the  eastern  end ;  here  is  the  great  model  e.\- 
hibition,  rivalling,  if  not,  as  we  believe  it  does,  - 
surpassing  any  similar  institution  in  the  world. ; 
It  contains  now,  judiciously  arranged  by  pu1>-  : 
jects,  each  model  fully  perceptible,  over  25,000 
specimens  of  ingenuity  and -skill,  for  which 
patents  have  been  granted,  while  some  30,000 
more  pertaining  to  rejected  applications  may 
be  found  in  the  basement. 

This  room  is  264  feet  long  by  69  in  width  ; 
the  ceiling  is  30  feet  high.  Equidistant  from 
the  sides  are  two  rows  of  marble-squared  col¬ 
umns,  or  columns  squared  with  bases  and  orna¬ 
mented  capitals ;  these  columns  are  22  feet  in 
hight,  and  have  corresponding  pilasters  on  the 
sides  of  the  room.  The  ceiling  is  composed  of 
three  arches,  crosswise,  resting  on  the  piers 


and  pilasters,  and  is  painted  in  fresco  in  a  most 
masterly  manner,  representing  a  richly-stuc¬ 
coed  wall,  wlifch  many  visitors  will  not  believe 
to  be  merely  painting. 

The  hall  is  thus  divided  into  three  passages, 
from  end  to  end ;  the  center  one  is  used  for 
promenading,  tho.«e  on  the  sides.  20  feet  wide, 
have,  at  intervals  of  ten  and  five  feet,  cases 
(erected  on  an  iron  base)  16  feet  long  by  4 
wide,  and  9  high,  mqde  of  light  frame-work, 
filled  with  glass  ;  on  the  tops  of  these  cases,  be¬ 
tween  the  piers  and  the  ceiling,  is  a  lightly 
constructed  flooring  paneled  on  the  under 
side  ;  on  this  are  similar  cases  to  those  below, 
also  filled  with  models  ;  this  floor  is  reached  by 
two  light  iron  stairways  in  the  center  of  the 
room  ;  the  number  of  cases  is  96,  and  from  the 
materials  used  the  whole  room  is  fire-proof.  It 
is  lighted  liy  windows  in  the  sides  and  four 
skylights  in  the  ceiling.  The  etfcct  of  this  hall 
from  the  better  proportion  of  the  piers,  the 
greater  beauty  of  the  material  used,  and  from 
the  marble  tesselatcd  pavement,  has  a  much 
more  harmonious  and  agreeable  appearance 
than  the  first  hall.  This  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Walter,  and  finished  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Clark. 

The  rules  of  the  office  permit  any  person, 
for  the  purpose  of  study,  to  examine  the  mod¬ 
els,  on  application  to  the  chief  clerk  ;  and  with 
the  gentlemanly  bearing  of  the  clerks  in  charge 
of  the  room,  it  is  a  pleasing  matter  to  apply 
for  and  receive  the  models.  It  would  be  truly 
a  herculean  task  to  enumerate  and  name  the 
models.  They  are  divided  into  about  25  classes. 
Immediately  on  entering  the  hall  you  are  met 
with  what  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  a 
vast  armory  of  small  arms.  Here  are  all  kind 
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and  mauucr  of  dfatb-dealing  weapons  ;  Colt’s, 
Allen’s,  and  other  well-known  pistols  ;  Hall’s, 
Shar't,  (now  quite  well  known,)  the  Mini4 
and  other  riOcs ;  muskets,  and  in  short  the 
whole  family  of  guns — big  and  little,  great  and 
small.  We  do  not  remember  the  numl)er  of 
varieties,  but  we  certainly  had  no  idea  that  so 
much  skill  and  ingenuity  had  been  used  to  cre¬ 
ate  weapons  for  man  to  kill  his  fellow  with. 
Few,  comparatively,  have  succeeded,  and  the 
greater  part  have  never  paid  the  inventors  the 
patent  fees,  to  say  nothing  of  the  labor  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  their  invention.  Facing  these,  and 
the  contrast,  if  accidental,  is  certainly  a  very 
happy  one,  are  implements  of  a  far  more  peace¬ 
ful  character  —  plows,  and  cultivators  and 
many  others  of  similar  import.  Great  ingenu¬ 
ity  and  much  time  has  been  spent  on  these, 
and  with  considerable  success.  Several  plows 
have  made  the  fortunes  of  their  inventors  ;  one, 
especially,  the  Wood  plow,  invented  many 
years  since,  the  patent  frequently  renewed,  but 
now,  we  believe,  expii-ed,  has  been,  pecuniarily, 
one  of  the  most  successful  inventions  ever  pat¬ 
ented.  Yet  we  were  told,  on  good  authority,  a 
singular  fact  in  relation  to  plows.  Under  the 
old  system  few  records  of  applications  for  pat¬ 
ents  were  kept,  and  consequently  there  was  no 
means  in  the  office  to  detect  piracy.  Re¬ 
cently  a  plow  patent  has  been  found  and  re¬ 
corded  which,  if  recorded  at  its  proper  time, 
some  fifty  years  since,  would  have  superceded 
Wood’s,  and  several  other  more  modern  and 
successful  patents.  We  do  not  mean  to  go 
through  the  room  with  you,  reader,  as  a  cicer¬ 
one,  but  just  look  at  the  next  cose.  AVhat  do 
you  think  these  are  ?  Why,  beehives ;  of 
which  nearly  one  hundred  have  Ixjen  patented. 
Adjoining,  or  nearly  so,  is  the  farmer’s  good- 
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wife's  piano,  or  rather  forte,  a  churn.  There 
they  arc,  from  the  old  style,  the  simple  up  and 
down  movement,  at  a  great  expense  to  the  op¬ 
erator  of  muscular  energy,  especially  In  pe¬ 
culiar  states  of  the  atmosphere,  through  all 
sorts  and  kinds,  rotary,  self-acting,  pump-han¬ 
dle,  crank  and  cog,  with  dog-power  attached. 
But  we  saw  no  model  of  a  machine  to  work  out 
the  buttermilk  after  the  butter  has  come,  cer¬ 
tainly  a  much  needed  improvement  in  some 
regions  of  the  country,  for  however  jwlatable 
it  may  be  as  a  beverage,  it  is  not  beneficial  in 
butter.  Sewing-machines  come  up  to  66  in  the 
models,  but  of  these  hereafter.  Water-wheels 
innumerable  grace  another  case,  and  some  of 
them  really  look  as  if  they  could  Imj  operated 
l)y  a  tolerable  August  or  SeptemlK-r  dew  ; 
clocks,  reapers.  Ijodsteads,  coffins,  locks  and 
steamboats,  locomotives,  anchors  and  stoves— 
in  short,  everything  that  can  be  dreamed  of  is 
here,  in  some  shape  or  other — not  merely  as 
subjects  of  idle  curiosity,  but  as  an  evidence  of 
tlie  skill  and  ingenuity  of  our  countrymen,  and 
as  studies  for  those  who  are  constantly  striving 
to  find  some  labor-saving  machine,  or  to  im¬ 
prove  the  crude  efforts  of  the  mere  tyro  in 
mechanics. 

We  emulate  a  rather  peaceful  temperament, 
yet  we  never  visit  a  navy-yard,  fortress,  or  ship- 
of-war,  with  our  national  flag  waving  over  us; 
listen  to  the  martial  music,  the  tread  of  armed 
men,  and  the  deep  booming  of  the  cannon,  that 
we  do  not,  for  the  time,  feel  warlike  and  patri¬ 
otic.  We  think  of  our  national  glory,  our  vic¬ 
tories  on  the  deep  and  the  battle-field,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  pen  is  our  truculent 
weapon,  we  unthinkingly  assume  a  military  air 
and  step,  and  speak  for  a  day  or  so  to  hack- 
men  and  servants  as  though  we  commanded  a 
crack  militia  regiment.  Nay,  more  than  this, 
we  sometimes  give  mental  cheers  for  Washing¬ 
ton,  Hull,  Stewart,  Scott,  Taylor  and  Worth, 
and  other  of  our  successful  generals  and  cap¬ 
tains.  But  here,  in  this  congress  of  inventive 
skill,  we  begin  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  and  ne¬ 
cessity  for  generals  and  commodores  ;  of  the 
utility. and  benefit  derivable  from  armies  with 
banners,  and  the  sanguinary  field.  We  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  victories  of  pence.  Here  are 
new  implements  for  those  who  till  the  ground, 
the  use  of  which  adds  largely  to  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  crop,  and  saves  an  im¬ 
mense  expenditure  of  animal  economy.  Here 
is  Whitney’s  great  invention,  the  cotton-gin, 
which  has  made  the  rich  lands  of  the  South 
white  with  the  great  staple.  The  steamer  of 
Fulton,  overcoming  space  itself;  the  plow; 
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the  planing  machine  ;  the  ventillators ;  the 
washers ;  the  steam-engine ;  the  power  and 
cylinder  press  ;  the  electric  telegraph  ;  paper 
machines  ;  reapers — these,  these  are  thy  great 
works,  oh  Peace !  and  they  will  make  out  thy 
triumphs.  Y  ou  have  conquered  the  earth,  the 
sir,  the  winds  ;  you  have  driven  the  huge  levi¬ 
athan  over  the  stormy  and  troublous  deep — 
nay,  you  have  called  the  lightnings  to  be  your 
winged  heel'd  Mercury,  and  made  it  more  obe¬ 
dient  than  the  fabled  messenger  of  gods.  Y*ou 
hare  ennobled  labor ;  brought  forth  the  artisan 
and  the  workman  from  the  false  position  in 
which  the  feudal  and  aristocratic  system  of  the 
Old  World  had  placed  him,  and  ought  we  not 
to  feel  a  just  pride  in  these,  our  civil  triumphs? 
Yes,  and  hereafter  when  we  speak  of  our  great 
men,  and  hold  up  their  examples  to  our  chil¬ 
dren,  let  us  not  look  solely  to  the  camp,  the  deck, 
the  senate,  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  to  the  counting- 
house  or  the  professor's  chair ;  let  us  go  lo  the 
workshop,  the  forge,  the  anvil — everywhere 
whore  lalror  is  bestowed  in  production,  and  em¬ 
ulate  them  and  our  inventors — Evans,  Whit¬ 
ney,  Fulton,  Whittemore,  Ylorse  and  the  rest. 
Yes,  let  the  days  and  years  of  toil,  patient  indus¬ 
try  and  life-destroying  thought,  meet  not  only 
their  merited  rewards,  but  let  them  be  consid¬ 
ered  the  evidences  of  imiate  aud  active  great¬ 
ness. 

But  let  us  again  pass  down.  Here  we  are 
in  the  basement,  surrounded  with  stoves  and  re¬ 
jected  models,  some  sent  here  hundivds  of  miles 
with  no  explanation  and  no  names.  Pause  a 
moment.  Y'ou  may  think  that  large  stone  sep¬ 
ulcher,  with  its  pointed  lid,  and  strange  figures 
in  bas-relievo,  a  model  of  a  tomb,  rejected  of 
course.  It  is  not  a  model  precisely,  but  it  was 
rejected.  It  was  dug  out  in  Egypt,  some  years 
since,  and  is,  on  very  good  authority,  assigned 
to  one  of  the  Pharaoh's  as  his  final  n-sting- 
place  on  earth,  but  antiquarian  research  found 
him  out,  or  rather  it  found  him  in  and  tumbled 
him  out,  and  then  stole  his  tomb  and  sold  it. 
Commodore  Elliot  purchased  it,  and  during 
Gen.  Jackson’s  administration  brought  it  here 
and  presented  it  to  the  President  as  a  fitting 
resting-place  for  his  remains.  But  the  old  hero, 
in  a  characteristic  letter,  declined  it,  deeming 
the  tomb  of  a  King  a  very  unfitting  receptacle 
for  a  Republican  Chief  Ylagistratc.  He  refused 
it,  and  it  found  its  way  where  it  now  stands, 
and  is  daily  visited  by  numbers  os  one  of  the 
lions  of  the  Patent  Office. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  on  this  floor  is  a  paint¬ 
ing  made  with  colored  crayons  upon  the  white¬ 
washed  wall ;  it  is  a  copy  of  Leutze’s  “  Wash- 
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ington  Crossing  the  Delaware,”  and  not  only 
as  a  first  effort  of  an  untaught  lad,  it  is  a  bold 
and  spirited  thing.  The  young  artist  has  since 
spent  two  or  three  years  in  Europe  studying, 
and  has  already  executed  some  really  remark¬ 
able  pictures  lo  order.  His  name  is - - , 

Washington,  aud  as  he  is  now  only  almut  21  or 
22  years  of  age,  his  promise  of  future  greatness 
is  somewhat  flattering. 

The  porticos  of  the  wings  differ  from  the  one 
in  front ;  they  have  one  row  of  six  massive 
fluted  marble  columns,  purely  Doric,  resting  on 
the  pavement ;  they  arc  34  feet  6  inches  high, 
and  5  feet  10  inches  in  diameter. 

The  west  wing,  now  only  just  completed  in 
the  two  basements  and  the  first,  or  main  story, 
differs  in  the  interior  very  much  from  the  east 
wing.  The  groined  arch  is  changed  to  the  bai^ 
rel  arch — and  instead  of  simple  partitions,  the 
ba.sement  has  two  rows  of  massive  granite  piers, 
with  equally  ma-ssive  architraves  of  the  same 
material.  The  main  story  has  the  same  style, 
but  the  piers  are  much  higher,  and,  with  the 
architrave,  are  of  marble.  As  this  building  was 
at  present  imperatively  demanded  for  the  im¬ 
mense  work  of  the  General  Land  Office,  it  has 
been  divided  judiciously  into  rooms  by  filling  in 
between  the  piers  with  brick,  thus  making  fire¬ 
proof  rooms,  convenient  and  well  arranged,  yet 
so  constructed  that,  when  required  by  the 
Patent  Office,  and  when  the  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment  is  built,  it  can  all  be  thrown  into  one  large 
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room  on  each  floor,  of  the  same  dimensions  as 
the  model-room. 

The  main  hall  in  the  upper  story  is  finish¬ 
ing  in  a  style  different  from  the  others.  It  has 
no  columns,  and  a  paneled  ceiling.  The  heat¬ 
ing  of  this  wing  is  perfect,  and  the  whole  work 
is  perhap.s  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  a  fitting 
public  building  erected  by  the  Government. 

The  architect  and  superintendent,  Mr.  Edward 
Clark,  deserves  and  receives  very  great  credit 
for  the  able  and  efficient  manner  in  which  he 
has  discharged  his  duties.  Capable  of  the  de¬ 
signs  and  plans,  original  or  in  connection  with 
other  parts,  he  is  equal  to  a  perfect  superin- 
tendency. 

An  appropriation  has  just  been  made  of 
$200,000  to  commence  the  building  on  the  4th 
side  of  the  quadrangle.  This  will  be  erected  by 
Mr.  Clark,  and  when  completed  will  present  one 
of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  world.  The  model 
ball  will  be  140  feet  long  by  70  wide  and 
30  high.  But  we  cannot  make  it  more  ap¬ 
parent,  and  must  leave  it,  with  the  suggestion 
that  all  who  can  should  visit  the  Capital,  and 
see  this  and  other  public  buildings. 

BIG  JOE  LOQSTON  AND  THE  TWO  INDIANS; 

OR,  .4.  FIST  FIGHT  IX  OLD  KEXTl’CK. 

Joe  Loostox  was  one  of  that  class  of  half 
horse,  half  alligator  Kentuckians  that  could — 
to  use  his  own  word.s — “  out-run,  out-bop,  out- 
jump,  throw  down,  drag  out  and  whip  any 
man  in  the  country.” 

Joe  was  a  powerful  fellow,  of  six  foot  three 
in  his  stockings,  and  proportionably  stout  and 
muscular,  with  a  handsome,  good-natured  face 
and  a  list  like  a  sledge-hammer.  Fear  was  a 
word  he  knew  not  the  meaning  of,  and  to  fight 
was  bis  pastime,  particularly  if  his  scalp  was 
the  prize  he  fought  for.  On  one  occasion  he 
wa.s  mounted  on  his  own  favorite  pony,  (Joe 
owned  two  or  three  others  which  he  had  “  run” 
from  the  Indians,)  which  was  leisurely  picking 
his  way  along  the  trail,  with  bis  head  down 
and  half  asleep,  while  his  rider  was  enjoying  a 
feast  on  some  wild  grapes  which  he  had  picked 
as  he  came  along.  Neither  dreamed  of  any 
danger  until  the  crack  of  two  rifles  on  cither 
side  of  the  path  killed  one  and  wounded  the 
other.  One  ball  struck  Joe,  passing  through 
the  paps  of  his  breast — which  were  as  large 
and  full  as  some  nurses — grazing  the  skin 
above  the  breast  bone,  but  without  doing  any 
material  damage.  The  other  pas-aed  through 
his  horse,  jo.st  behind  the  saddle,  and  in  an  in¬ 
stant  of  time  Joe  found  himself  on  his  feet, 
grasping  his  trusty  rifle— he  had  instinctively 


seized  it  as  be  slipped  to  the  ground — and  look¬ 
ing  for  his  foe.  He  might  easily  have  escaped 
by  running,  as  the  guns  of  the  Indians  were 
empty,  and  they  could  not  pretend  to  compete 
with  him  in  speed.  But  Joe  was  not  one  of 
that  sort.  He  boasted  that  he  never  left  a  bat¬ 
tle  field  without  making  bis  mark,  and  he  was 
not  going  to  begin  now.  One  of  the  savages 
sprang  into  the  path  and  made  at  him;  but 
finding  his’opponeut  prepared  for  him,  he  treed 
again.  Joe,  knowing  there  were  two  of  the 
varmints,  looked  earnestly  about  him  for  the 
other,  and  soon  discovered  him  between  a 
couple  of  saplings  engaged  in  reloading  his 
piece.  The  trees  were  scarcely  large  enough 
to  shield  his  person,  and  in  pushing  down  the 
ball  he  exposed  his  hips,  and  Joe,  quick  as 
thought,  drew  a  bead,  fired,  and  struck  him  in 
the  exposed  part.  Now  that  his  rifle  was  empty 
the  big  Indian  who  had  first  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  rushed  forward,  feeling  sure  of  his  prey, 
and  rejoicing  in  the  anticipated  pos.session  of 
Joe’s  scalp.  Joe  was  not  going  to  lose  the 
natural  covering  to  his  head,  however,  without 
a  struggle,  and  stood  calmly  awaiting  the  sav¬ 
age  with  bis  rifle  clubbed  and  his  feet  braced 
for  a  powerful  blow.  Perceiving  this,  his  foe 
halted  within  ten  paces,  and  with  all  the  venge¬ 
ful  force  of  a  vigorous  arm  threw  his  toma¬ 
hawk  full  at  Joe’s  face.  With  the  rapidity  of 
lightning  it  whirled  through  the  air,  but  Joe. 
equally  as  quick  in  his  movi'ments,  dodged  it, 
suffering  a  slight  cut  on  his  left  shoulder  as 
it  passed,  and  then  rushed  in.  The  Indian 
darted  into  the  bushes,  and  successfully  dodged 
the  blows  made  at  his  head  by  the  now  enraged 
hunter,  who,  becoming  mad  with  rage  at  the 
failure  of  his  successive  efforts,  gathered  all 
his  strength  for  a  final  blow,  which  the  cunning 
savage  dodged  as  Ix'fore,  and  the  rifle,  which 
by  this  time  had  become  reduced  to  the  simple 
barrel,  struck  a  tree  and  flew  out  of  Joe’s  hand 
at  least  ten  feet  into  the  bushes. 

The  Indian  sprang  to  his  feet  and  confronted 
him.  Both  empty  handed,  they  stood  for  a 
moment  measuring  each  other’s  strength  ;  it 
was  but  a  moment,  for  the  blood  was  flowing 
freely  from  the  wound  in  Joe’s  breast,  and  the 
other,  thinking  him  more  seriously  wounded 
than  he  really  was,  and  thinking  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  hts  weakness,  closed  with  him,  in¬ 
tending  to  throw  him ;  in  this,  however,  he 
reckoned  without  his  host,  for  in  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  recount  it  he  found  himself  at  full 
length  on  bis  back  with  Joe  on  the  top.  Slip¬ 
ping  from  under  him  with  the  agility  of  an  eel, 
they  ^re  both  on  their  feet  again — and  again 


BIG  JOE  LOGSTON  AND  THE  TWO  INDIANS. 


closed.  This  time  the  savage  was  more  wary, 
but  the  same  result  followed,  and  he  wa.s  again 
beneath  his  opponent.  But,  having  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  Joe  in  being  naked  to  the  breech-clout 
and  oiled  from  head  to  foot,  he  could  slip  from 
out  of  the  grasp  of  the  hunter  and  resume  his 
perpendicular.  Six  different  times  was  he 
thrown  with  the  same  effect ;  but  Victory — 
fickle  jade — seemed  disposed  to  perch  upon  the 
banner  of  neither  of  the  combatants.  By  this 
time  they  had,  in  their  struggles  and  contor¬ 
tions,  returned  to  the  open  path,  and  Joe  con¬ 
cluded  to  change  his  tactics.  Tie  was  t)ecom- 


iug  sensibly  weaker  from  loss  of  blood,  while, 
on  the  other  band,  the  savage  seemed  to  lose 
none  of  his  strength  from  the  many  falls  he 
had  had.  Closing  again  in  a  close  hug,  they 
fell  as  before  ;  but  this  time,  instead  of  en¬ 
deavoring  to  keep  his  antagonist  down,  Joe 
sprang  at  once  to  his  feet  again,  and  as  the  In¬ 
dian  came  up  he  dealt  him  a  blow  with  his  fist 
between  the  eyes  which  felled  him  like  an  ox, 
at  the  same  time  falling  with  all  his  might 
upon  his  body. 

This  was  repeated  every  time  he  rose,  and 
borrnn  to  tell  with  fearful  effect  upon  his 
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body  an  well  as  his  face,  for  Joe  was  no  light 
weight,  and  at  every  succeeding  fall  he  came 
up  weaker,  and  seemed  disposed  to  retreat ; 
this  his  foe  decidedly  objected  to,  and  dealt  liis 
blows  more  rapidly,  until  the  savage  lay  appa¬ 
rently  insensible  at  his  feet.  Falling  upon  him. 
he  grasped  the  Indian's  throat  with  a  grip  like  a 
vice,  intending  to  strangle  him.  He  soon  found, 
however,  that  the  savage  was  playing  possum, 
and  that  some  movement  was  going  forward, 
the  purport  of  which  he  could  not  immediately 
guess.  Following,  with  his  eye,  the  direction 
of  the  movement,  he  discovered  that  he  was 
trying  to  disengage  his  knife,  which  was  in  his 
belt,  but  the  handle  of  which  was  so  short  that 
it  had  slipped  down  beyond  reach,  and  he  was 
working  it  up  by  pressing  on  the  point.  Joe 
watched  the  movement  with  deep  interest,  and 
when  he  had  worked  it  up  sufficient  for  his  pur¬ 
pose,  seized  it,  and  with  one  powerful  blow 
drove  it  to  the  hilt  in  the  Indian's  heart,  and 
he  lay  quivering  in  the  agonies  of  death. 

Springing  to  his  feet,  Joe  now  bethought 
him  of  the  other  red-skin,  and  looked  around 
to  discover  him.  lie  still  lay  with  his  back 
broken,  by  Joe’s  ball,  where  he  had  fallen ; 
and,  having  his  piece  loaded,  he  was  trying  to 
raise  himself  upright  to  fire  it — ^but  every  time 
he  brought  it  to  his  shoulder  he  would  tumble 
forward,  and  again  renew  his  struggle.  Con¬ 
cluding  that  he  had  had  enough  fighting  for 
exercise,  and  knowing  that  the  wounded  Indian 
could  not  make  his  escape,  Joe  took  his  way  to 
the  fort. 

Although  he  presented  a  truly  awful  sight 
when  he  reached  there — his  clothes  being  torn 
nearly  from  off  his  person,  and  covered  w'ith 
blood  and  dirt  from  his  head  to  his  feet — yet 
his  story  was  scarcely  believed  by  many  of  his 
comrades,  who  thought  it  one  of  Joe's  big 
stories.  “  Go  and  satisfy  yourselves,”  said  he  ; 
and  a  party  started  for  the  battle-ground, 
where  their  suppositions  were  confirmed,  as 
there  were  no  Indians  to  be  found,  and  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  them  except  Joe’s  dead  horse  in  the 
path.  On  looking  carefully  about,  however, 
they  discovered  a  trail  which  led  them  a  little 
distance  into  the  bushes,  where  they  discovered 
the  body  of  the  big  Indian  buried  under  the 
leaves  by  the  side  of  a  stump,  and  following  on 
they  found  the  corpse  of  the  second,  with  his 
own  knife  thrust  into  his  heart  and  his  hand 
still  grasping  it,  to  show  that  he  came  to  his 
death  by  his  own  hand.  Nowhere  could  they 
discover,  however,  the  knife  with  which  Joe 
had  killed  the  big  Indian.  They  found  it  at  last 
thrust  into  the  ground,  where  it  had  been  forced 


ity  the  heel  of  his  wounded  compauion,  who 
must  have  suffered  the  most  intense  agony 
while  tiius  endeavoring  to  hide  all  traces  of  the 
white  man's  victory. 

DEATH  OF  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

BY  VIRCilMl'S  m-TaiKJt. 

Solemuly  anti  hIow  the  day  gotl  gave 
To  Kliatltiwy  earth  liia  jiarting  amile, 

Tlien  Hiviiicd  to  8ink  in  a  liquid  grave. 

And  the  ocaen  raged  the  while  : 

Thill  golden  raya  were  upward  s«‘nt 
To  the  zenith  whence  ho  came, 

And  ill  language  mute  but  olnquont,” 

Those  faint  beamn  told  of  life  and  fame : 

At  birth,  man's  life  i.s  gay  and  bright, 

And  brightens  as  the  yours  go  past 
Which  bring  it  to  its  zenith’H  light. 

And  then  it  fades  aii<l  sinks  as  fast. 

Tlie  sea  was  like  a  caldron  vast 
Around  Helena's  rocky  form. 

Which  rose  midst  wave  and  foam  and  blast 
like  some  dread  monster  of  the  storm. 

O^er  the  distant  waters  rose  the  tone 
Of  the  trade-wind,  like  a  mourner  sigliing. 

And  deeper  grew  the  solemn  moan, 

Where  Donaparte  was  dying. 

Tlie  roar  of  elemental  strife 
Came  to  the  dying  exile's  ear~ 

And  the  last  words  of  the  conqueror’s  life 
Were  w  ords  of  victory  and  cheer. 

Yes,  Nature,  like  a  mother  kind, 

Wept  with  feeling  deep  and  wild, 

As  death’s  oblivion  hid  the  mind 
Of  her  and  France's  bravest  child. 

Tlius  faded  from  our  mortal  ken 
A  proiligy  of  power  subliino— • 

A  Titan  'mid  the  race  of  men, 

Tlie  wonder  of  his  age  and  clime. 

He  swayed  as  with  the  magii's  spell 
The  proudest  kingdoms  in  his  patb-^ 

And  like  the  shock  of  lightning  fell 
Tlie  trenchant  weapons  of  his  wrath. 

But  vengeance  will  at  last  o'ertako 
Tlie  ruthless  despot,  though  liss  power 
Thrones  and  armies  long  may  slinke 
As  hurricanes  will  sweep  the  flower. 

Napoleon,  the  brave,  who  wore 
The  Bonrbon  crown  in  fortune’s  smile. 

Was  banished  to  a  friendless  shore, 

And  die<l  upon  a  desert  isle  I 
Ambition  sings  a  siren’s  note 
To  lead  astray  the  strong  and  bruve. 

And  on  War’s  sea  a  time  they  fliMit, 

Then  sink  beneath  its  gory  wave. 

Tlie  broad  earth  seems  a  battle-fleld, 

Tlie  scene  of  endless  toll  and  strife, 

But  the  bravest  chief  at  last  must  yield 
To  Death,  the  conqueror  of  life. 

Still  man  will  fight,  as  be  hath  fought. 

Amid  the  conflict’s  smoke  and  flame. 

Cheered  on  by  an  alluring  thought — 

The  worthless  bauble  of  a  name  ! 
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FASHiUNii  IM  F.NUL4aH  U05  I  OME, 

from  tub  earliest  times  to  the  present. 

As  we  have  read  the  history  of  Fashion  and 
her  freaks  in  various  countries  and  different 
ages  we  ha\e  been  less  disposed  than  fjrmerly 
to  think  that  she,  in  any  manner,  denoted  the 
progress  of  civilization  acd  the  development 
of  invention.  One  would  thick  iuventijn  were 
the  last  thing  exercised  in  articles  of  toilet,  so 
surely  do  certain  modes  appear  and  disappear 
at  intervals,  with  scarcely  a  variation  in  form 
or  material. 

The  earliest  chronicles  of  sacred  and  profane 
history  allude  to  perfumes  as  being  used  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  way  as  they  arc  used  now. 
Ale.xandcr  found  in  the  camp  of  Darius,  among 
other  treasures,  “  rich  pt'rfiimcs  and  precious 
ointments.”  Nero  is  said  to  have  expended 
more  incense  on  the  funeral  pile  of  his  wife 
than  the  scented  groves  of  Arabia  could  pro¬ 
duce  in  a  year,  and  among  the  nuiions  of  the 
Ea.«t  “  myrrh,  frankincense  and  cassia  ”  have 
lost  none  of  their  value  as  sweet  odors. 

We  read  that  “  JezelK.-!  painted  her  face  and 
tired  her  head,”  and  in  every  Christian  and 
civilized  country  the  women,  whether  princes 
or  peasants,  have  followed  her  e.xaiuple.  The 
face  and  the  tips  of  the  fingers  are  painted  by 
modern  belles  in  the  most  Christian  and  b.ar- 
1)arous  countries,  and  even  the  coloring  of  the 
eyelid,  “  to  give  expression,”  is  not  conlinod  to 
the  actress,  and  we  read  that  in  the  days  of 
Ezekiel  the  same  practice  was  common.  “  Thou 
didst  wash  thyself,  painted  thine  eyes,  and 
decked  thyself  with  ornaments,”  says  th(! 
phrophet.  Cosmetics  for  “beautifying  the 
skin”  were  imported  into  England  from  Italy 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  fashion  of 
wearing  black  patches  upon  different  parts  of 
the  face  was  at  the  same  time  brought  from 
Arabia. 

The  mother  of  John  Quincy  Adams  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  wash  her  hand.s  in  moistened  In¬ 
dian  or  corn  meal,  as  we  presume  hundreds  of 
New  England  housewives  are,  for  it  is  at  once 
cleansing  and  softening  to  the  skin.  When  in 
England  she  was  asked  what  she  us<!d  to  render 
her  hands  so  white  and  delicate.  She  said  a 
cosmetic  which  could  be  procured  only  in 
America,  and  immediately  little  packages  of 
the  same  were  ordered  across  the  water  I 

In  all  despotic  countries  attempts  have  been 
made  to  regulate  dress  by  law,  but  with  about 
the  same  effect  as  laws  are  made  concerning 
eating  and  drinking.  Several  of  the  early 
kings  of  England  waged  war  against  piked 
sleeves,  and  their  edicts  were  evaded  or  defied 


by  substituting  those  of  a  breadth  equally  ri¬ 
diculous. 

Elizabeth  regulated  the  size  of  the  ruffs  to 
the  length  of  swords  worn  by  her  courtiers, 
and  appointed  otHcers  to  see  that  her  decrees 
were  obeyed  ;  and  during  the  reign  of  her  suc- 
oesscr  a  serioas  debate  took  place  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  concerning  the  proper  size  of  verdingalu. 
The  Turks  fix  the  length  of  the  petticoats  which 
shall  be  worn  by  Grecian  women,  and  hesitate 
not  to  clip  them  in  the  street  if  they  are  seen 
t>  exoeed  the  prescribed  limits. 

Tress  was  cne  of  the  items  in  the  code  of 
reform  during  the  French  Revolution,  and 
stormy  debates  were  held  concerning  it  in  the 
National  Convention;  and  in  all  ages  since 
their  first  organization  as  a  people,  the  English 
and  French  have  been  the  most  abject  devotees 
at  the  shrine  of  Fashion. 

The  wearing  of  ornaments  is  carried  to  the 
greatest  e.xcess  by  the  most  civilized  and  most 
uncivilized  nations — the  inhabitants  of  Nubia 
priding  them.selve8  upon  their  beads,  shells  and 
lierries,  and  the  elegantet  of  civilization,  levying 
contributions  from  every  river,  and  desert,  and 
mountain,  and  island  of  the  sea.  Bracelets  and 
ear-rings  are  mentioned  in  Genesis,  and  among 
every  nation,  kindred,  tongue  and  people  they 
are  equally  valued.  Ampng  the  ruins  of  Her¬ 
culaneum  was  found  a  golden  Venus,  with 
golden  bracelets  and  anklets  on  the  arms  and 
legs. 

In  the  Scriptures,  too,  the  »igne<-ring  is  often 
mentioned,  and  it  was  worn  as  an  ornament 
among  the  Babylonians,  Chaldeans,  Persians 
and  Greeks.  Rings  with  stones  were  worn  by 
the  Romans  only  on  the  left  hand,  the  Greeks 
w  ore  them  on  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand, 
and  gave  as  the  reason  that  this  finger  com¬ 
municated  by  a  small  nerve  with  the  heart 
The  Gauls  and  Britons  wore  them  on  the  middle 
finger.  • 

Necklaces  arc  mentioned  by  all  ancient 
writers,  and  the  Gauls  are  said  to  have  worn 
them  in  battle. 

There  is  one  consolation  amidst  all  the 
caprices  of  fashion — that  those  who  gain  a 
livelihood  by  the  labor  of  their  hands  are  fui^ 
nished  with  plenty  to  do,  by  conforming  to  her 
ever-varying  modes.  How  many  thousands  are 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  linen, 
woolen  and  cotton,  the  principal  materials  of 
which  clothing  is  made,  not  to  mention  the  deli¬ 
cate  fabrics  which  arc  only  considered  as 
luxuries — lace,  embroideries,  Ac.  Spinning  and 
weaving  arc  mentioned  in  the  Bible  and  by  all 
ancient  writers,  and  in  “  purple  and  fine  linen  ” 
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there  is  little  hope  of  eAcelliag  the  Tjriau  the  shoulders  and  desceudiug  to  the  giouud  bc- 
artists.  hiud.  A  purple  border  was  a  mark  of  dignitr. 


For  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  material 
of  dress  we  are  indebted  to  a  woman.  I’am- 
phylia,  daughter  of  Plates,  invented  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  silk,  and  the  looms  of  Persia,  China 
and  Italy  have  always  excelled  in  producing  it. 
Linen  seems  to  be  as  old  as  the  world,  and 
cotton  to  have  been  known  in  the  earliest  ages. 
Lace  is  not  mentioned  by  any  Greek  or  Roman 
author,  and  is  not  supposed  to  have  been 
known,  except  as  an  article  of  needle-work, 
until  the  sixteenth  century.  But  embroidery  is 
very  ancient.  In  the  Bible  we  read,  that  the 
high  priest’s  robe  was  wrought  upon  the  skirt 
with  ■'  figures  of  pomegranites  in  blue,  purple 
and  scarlet,”  and  the  girdle  of  needle-work  was 
embroidered  with  flowers  in  colors.  The  Ailneiad 
speaks  of  “  robes  of  tissue,  stiff  with  golden 
wire,”  and  in  the  Odyssey, 

“Close  by  the  stream  a  royal  dress  they  lay, 

A  vest  and  n>be  ^ith  rich  embroidery  gay.'’ 

In  Exodus,  Moses  speaks  of  Aholiah  as  *•  a 
canning  workman,  an  embroiderer  in  blue  and 
purple  and  scarlet.”  The  head-dress  and  vail 
are  often  alluded  to  in  Scripture,  and  have  been 
among  the  favorite  articles  of  apparel  for  ladie.s 
in  all  ages.  Ruth's  vail  is  mentioned  in  the 
Bible ;  and  Ilomcr  says  of  Helen, 

“  O’er  her  fair  face  a  snowy  vail  she  threw, 

And,  softly  sighing,  fnim  the  ksmi  withdrew.” 

Pin«  are  said  to  lie  a  German  invention,  and, 
simple  as  they  are,  to  require  twenty-five  dif¬ 
ferent  proceases  to  perfect  one. 

But  of  all  articles  of  dress,  useful  and  orna¬ 
mental,  perhaps  the  fan  is  the  most  universal, 
tjeing  so  ancient  that  no  history  reveals  its 
origin,  and  so  valued  that  the  people  of  no 
country  or  class  think  of  dispensing  with  it. 
They  were  little  used  in  England  till  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  and  were  soon  fluttered  alike  by 
gentlemen  and  ladies  in  the  morning's  walk  or 
evening's  promenade. 

Queen  Boadicea  is  the  first  British  female 
whose  dress  is  recorded,  and  she  is  represented 
as  wearing  on  the  field  of  battle  a  “  various 
colored  tunic  flowing  in  long  loose  folds,  and 
over  it  a  mantle,  while  her  long  hair  floated 
over  her  neck  and  shoulders.” 

This,  of  course,  was  the  dress  of  her  enemies, 
the  Romans,  for  hitherto  her  people  had  worn 
only  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  fashioned  into  rude 
garments,  and  sandals  made  of  skins  upon  their 
feet. 

The  dress  of  the  Romans  at  the  time  they 
conquered  Britain,  was  the  toga,  or  gown  without 
sleeves,  of  pure  white,  thrown  gracefully  around 


The  tunic  was  the  indoor  dress,  the  sleeves  of 
which  at  first  only  reached  to  the  elbow,  but 
afterward  to  the  wrist,  and  then  to  the  feet. 
The  itoLi  came  in  time  to  be  worn  by  the 
women,  and  resembled  a  chemise  with  long 
sleeves,  and  had  sometimes  a  border  of  gold 
around  tne  bottom.  An  under  garment  was 
considered  entirety  a  feminine  article  of  dress 
for  a  long  period,  but  was  at  length  adopted  by 
the  men,  and  often  richly  embroiden  d. 

The  Saxons  introduced  no  improvemeiits  in 
dress,  their  own  being  of  the  rudest  kind  ;  but 
they  soon  adopted  those  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  came.  They  admired  bright  colors, 
and  wore  red  and  blue  hose. 

The  dress  of  the  Anglo-.Saxons  liefore  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  Northmen  was  very  rich  and 
graceful.  That  of  the  gentlemen  was  a  loose 
clonk  reaching  to  the  ankles,  and  over  this  a 
long  robe  fastened  on  the  shoulders  or  at  the 
breast  by  a  clasp  or  buckle.  These  cloaks  and 
rolies  were  often  lined  with  fur  and  bordered 
with  gold.  Tlie  soldiers  and  common  ])eople 
wore  close  coats,  only  reaching  to  the  knee,  and 
short  cloaks  hung  loosely  over  one  shoulder. 

The  women  wore  long,  loose  robes  reaeliing 
to  the  ground.  On  their  heads  hung  a  vail, 
which,  falling  down  before,  was  gathered  up  at 
the  corners  and  folded  over  the  neck  and 
Ixisom.  .Slippers  were  worn  by  men  and  women, 
and  the  hair  of  the  men  was  long,  and  the 
beard  permitted  to  grow  upon  the  upper  lip. 

The  Danes  arc  represented  ns  quite  effemi¬ 
nate,  “  combing  their  hair  once  a  day,  bathing 
once  a  week,  and  often  changing  their  attire!’’ 

.Short  hair  and  close  lieard  characterized  the 
dress  of  the  Normans,  and  when  the  Britons 
followed  their  example  they  were  stigmatized 
as  effeminate.  There  still  exists  in  the  Church 
of  Bayeux  a  curious  piece  of  tapestry,  said  to 
have  Tieen  wrought  by  Matilda,  wife  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  measuring  two  hundred  and 
twelve  feet  in  length,  in  which  Edward  is  rep¬ 
resented  as  seated  on  his  throne  dressed  in  a 
long  robe,  emblazoned  round  the  bottom,  and 
fastened  at  the  neck  and  waist  by  a  band,  and 
with  long  sleeves  nearly  tight.  He  has  shoes 
on  his  feet,  and  long  thick  beard  and  mus¬ 
taches. 

It  is  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I  that  wc  sec 
the  great  change  made  in  the  dress  of  the 
ladies,  every  article  of  the  toilet  being  of  the 
richest  material,  the  finest  cloths,  linens  and 
silks  adorned  with  gold  and  embroidery.  Vails 
trailed  -upon  the  ground,  and  were  tied  in  bows 
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and  festoona,  and  laced  bodices  were  intro¬ 
duced,  with  light  alccves  and  pendant  cuifs. 


UDY  IX  rosriTire  ix  reign  or  mtXRT  I. 


The  dreaa  of  the  men  outvied  that  of  the 
women  in  costliness  and  elaborate  ornament. 
A  robe  was  presented  to  Henry  by  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  which  cost  a  hundred  pounds.  It 
was'of  fine  cloth,  and  lined  with  sables. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  I  trains  are  first  men¬ 
tioned,  and  the  ladies  reproached  for  tight  lac¬ 
ing.  A  poet  describes  them  as  like  peaeoeks 
and  magpies,  whieh  have  long  tails  trailing  in 
the  mud.  “  Tlie  Indies.'’  he  says,  “  make  their 
tails  a  thousand  times  larger  than  peacocks 
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and  pies.”  Over  the  head  and  round  the  neck 
they  wore  a  curious  article,  which  would  give 
the  impression  that  they  were  all  afSicted  with 
sore  throat  or  toothache. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  U  aprons  are  first 
spoken  of,  “  tied  with  a  ribbon  behind.” 

Our  chronicles  prove,  incontrovertibly,  that 
men  in  all  ages  have  shown  as  great  a  love  of 
dress  as  women,  and  as  foolishly  fond  of  deck¬ 
ing  themselves  with  finery.  In  barbarous 
countries  it  is  the  warriors  who  wear  feathers 
and  trinkets,  and  the  women  who  do  without 
what  cannot  be  furnished  for  all.  In  the 
courts  of  princes,  velvet  and  gold  and  lace 
arc  as  profusely  scattered  over  the  lists  which 
make  up  a  gentleman’s  toilet  as  those  of  a 
lady. 

Lavishness  and  variety  had  at  no  time  pre¬ 
vious  become  so  great  as  during  the  long  and 
prosperous  reign  of  Edward  III,  though  the 
king  himself  did  not  countenance  cxtravagitnce 
by  example.  The  long  flowing  garments  for 
men  were  discarded,  and  in  their  stead  were 
substituted  vests  fitting  close  to  the  body,  but¬ 
toned  down  in  front,  with  sleeves  terminat¬ 
ing  in  long  white  cuffs  like  those  worn  by 
ladies.  Over  this  was  worn  a  cloak,  and  all 
were  of  the  richest  material,  profusely  em¬ 
broidered.  I 

The  dress  of  ladies  of  high  degree  was  a  vel¬ 
vet  skirt  trimmed  with  rich  furs,  and  jackets 
liltiug  tight,  embroidered  in  gold  and  silks,  with 
hanging  sleeves,  and  a  mantle  of  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  cloth. 
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Of  Richard  H  it  is  recorded  that  he  had 
a  robe  he  caused  to  be  made  for  him  of  gold 
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and  stone  valued  at  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  marks.  The  dresses  of 
ladies  were  emblazoned  with 
precious  stones,  letters  and  mot¬ 
toes;  and  authors  and  preach¬ 
ers  were  continually  declaim¬ 
ing  against  fashion,  as  they 
have  been  doing,  to  no  purpose, 
in  every  age  since.  It  was  in 
this  reign  that  we  first  read  of 
“  petticoats  stuffed  about  the 
hips,”  without  the  modern  name 
of  “  bustle,”  and  parti-colored 
garments,  with  stockings,  one 
red  and  one  blue. 

In  the  reign 
of  Henry  V  ap¬ 
peared  the  cele¬ 
brated  horned 
head-dress, vhXch 
was  ridiculed 
and  caricatured 
without  mercy, 
but  which  re¬ 
mained  a  favor¬ 
ite  with  the  fair 
wearers  for  a 
long  time  not¬ 
withstanding, 

Aa  yet  gloves  had  only  been  worn  by  men, 
but  the  sleeves  were  immensely  long  and  wide, 
to  serve  as  a  covering  for  the  bands. 


OESTLEJux  a  ooercia  ix  behix  of  bsxst  vi. 

It  would  seem  that  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI  the  toilet  would  have  been  a  minor 
ooDsideration,  “  the  times  were  so  troublous 


but  at  no  time  were  there  so  many  ridiculoos 
varieties — no  time  that  gentlemen  dres.ued 
so  fantastically.  The  head-dresses  of  the  ladies 
vary  somewhat  from  the  horns  but  are  still 
hideous. 

In  the  reign  of  Eldward  IV  everything  trail¬ 
ing  and  flowing  disappeared.  Both  gentlemen 
and  ladies  wore  every  garment  close  and  short, 
and  the  head-dresses  assumed  forms  still  more 
ridiculous.  One  can  scarcely  believe  they  had 
mirrors  who  imagined  themselves  attired  be¬ 
comingly  in  things  like  these. 


I  adieu’  head-dresses  e(  reiu.n  or  Edward  it. 

To  US  it  is  the  greatest  marvel  how  they  ob¬ 
tained  the  money  to  attire  themselves,  in  an 
age  when  commerce  was  limited  and  agricul¬ 
ture  little  understood — in  an  age  when  manu¬ 
facturers  knew  nothing  of  steam,  and  only  a 
few  countries  knew  anything  of  looms,  and  bills 
of  exchpge  had  scarcely  been  heard  of ;  but 
it  was  in  personal  dress  only  that  they  were  ex¬ 
travagant.  Their  habitations  were  mere  shells, 
and  so  late  as  the  age  of  Elizabeth  they  had  not 
dreamed  of  carpets,  but  strewed  the  floors  with 
straw,  which  was  not  removed  till  it  was  offen¬ 
sive  with  accumulated  filth.  The  mandates 
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of  liicbard  III  coatain  orders  for  robes  and 
dresses  of  almost  incredible  magniflccncc, 
among  which  is  the  one  Edward  V  was  to  wear 
at  bis  uncle's  coronation.  “  A  short  gowne, 
made  of  two  yards  and  three-quarters  of  crymsy 
cloth  of  gold,  lyned  with  two  yards  and  three- 
quarters  of  blue  velvet ;  a  long  gowne,  made  of 
six  yards  of  crymsy  cloth  of  gold,  lyned  with 
six  yards  green  damask  ;  a  short  gowne  made 
of  two  yards  and  three-quarters  purple  velvet 
lyned  with  two  yards  and  three-<juarter8  green 
damask ;  a  doublet,  and  a  stomacher  of  two 
yards  of  blue  satin,  and  a  bonnet  of  purple 
velvet” 

The  coronation  dress  of  Henry  VII  consisted 
of  a  shirt  of  fine  lawn,  a  vest  of  crimson  silk, 
open  in  front ;  crimson  sarcenet  chausscs  laced 
to  the  coat  with  ribbons,  and  the  coat  lined  with 
ermine,  decorated  with  bows  of  gold  and  rib¬ 
bon  trimmed  with  minever.  The  mantle  was 
of  crimson  satin,  laced  with  silk  and  adorned 
with  tassels. 

The  robes  of  ladies  were  now  made  so  as  to 
“pinch  the  figure!”  cut  square  on  the  bosom 
and  confined  by  a  girdle  or  l>elt,  with  a  splen¬ 
did  ornament  in  front,  terminated  with  a  splen¬ 
did  cordeliere  and  tassel.  The  petticoats 
were  full  but  without  trains,  and  had  a  colored 
border  round  the  bottom.  The  sleeves  were 
sometimes  full,  and  confined  at  the  wrist  by  a 
narrow  hand  and  sometimes  by  two  or  three 
large  putfs  down  the  arm,  and  some  were  left 
quite  loose  and  hanging  like  those  of  the 
present  day,  and  trimmed  with  a  border  to 
match  the  robe. 

Under  Henry  VIII  silk  stockings  were  first 
brought  to  England,  and  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  they  were  first  made.  One  of  her  gen¬ 
tlewomen  having  knit  a  pair  for  a  New-Year’s 
present  to  her  Majesty,  she  was  so  much  pleased 
with  them  that  she  resolved  henceforth  to  wear 
only  knit  silk  stockings,  “  they  were  so  soft 
and  pleasant.” 

It  is  recorded  of  Cardinal  Wolscy  that  his 
shoes  were 

Of  gold  and  ntonea  preciouH, 

CoiitiDg  many  a  thousand  pounda.” 

And  gallants 

“  Wore  a  farm  in  shoe-atrinfcs  edged  with  gold, 

And  apangled  garters  worth  a  copy-hold  ; 

A  hoae  and  doublet  which  a  lordship  coat. 

A  gaudy  cloak,  three  manaiona'  price  almoet ; 

A  bearer  hat  and  feathers  for  the  head, 

Priied  at  the  church’s  titlie.” 

King  Henry  wore  a  collar  of  rubies,  dia¬ 
monds  inserted  in  his  bonnet,  and  rings  on  his 
togers. 

But  of  all  kings  and  queens,  Elizabeth  was 

VoL.  m-20. 


the  greatest  devotee  to  dress,  attiring  herself 
in  the  fashion  of  all  ages,  and  leaving  three 
thousand  habits  in  her  wardrobe  when’  she 
died.  In  one  description  of  her  we  find :  “  She 
had  in  her  cars  two  pearls,  with  very  rich 
drops,  and  she  wore  false  hair  which  was  red ; 
upon  her  head  a  small  crown,  her  neck  un¬ 
covered  and  a  necklace  of  exceeding  fine  pearls. 
Her  gown  was  white  silk,  bordered  with  pearls 
of  the  size  of  beans,  and  over  it  a  mantle  of 
bluish  silk,  shot  with  silver  thread  ;  her  train 
was  very  long,  and  she  had  a  collar  of  gold 
and  jewels.” 


qi  ns  luxABrnr. 


Her  ruffs  were  always  larger  than  any  worn* 
by  her  subjects,  and  she  found  great  difficulty 
in  getting  a  laundress  who  tould  starch  them, 
but  finally  procured  a  Dutch  woman  who  was 
famous  in  this  art. 

A  writer  of  the  day  says :  “  There  is  a  certain, 
liquid  which  they  call  starch,  wherein  the  devil 
hath  learned  them  to  wash  and  dive  their  ruffs. 
Then  their  gowns  as  famous  as  the  rest,  for- 
some  be  of  silk,  some  of  velvet,  some  ot  gograin, 
some  of  taffeta,  some  of  scarlet  and  some  of 
fine  cloth — ten,  twenty  or  forty  shillings  a 
yard — and  if  the  whole  garment  be  not  of  silk 
or  velvet,  it  must  be  layed  over  with  lace  two 
or  three  fingers  broad.  The  fashions,  too,  be 
changing  as  the  moon  ;  some  of  the  sleeves  are 
hanging  down  to  the  skirts,  trailing  to  the 
ground  and  cast  over  their  shoulders  like  cow- 
tails,  and  some  cut  up  to  the  arm  and  gallantly 
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tied  with  love  kuots.  And  whatever  the  petti¬ 
coat  be,  they  must  yet  have  kirtles  of  velvet, 
silk,  scarlet  and  taffeta,  bordered  with  gards, 
lace,  fringe,  and  I  cannot  tell  what” 

It  was  during  Elizabeth's  reign  that  the 
manufacture  of  pins  was  introduced,  and  that 
fans  became  common,  the  most  costly  of  which 
were  made  of  ostrich  feathers,  and  carried  by 
gentlemen  as  much  as  ladies. 

And  it  was  during  her  reign  that  a  writer 
remarked,  “  Women  are  had  and  men  are 
worse ;  in  extravagance  and  frivolity  they 
surpass  the  expenditure  and  caprice  of  the  other 
sex.  What  with  shoe-ties,  hangers,  points,  caps 
and  feathers,  scarfs,  bands,  cuffs,  Ac.,  it  is  an 
ordinary  thing  to  put  a  thousand  oaks  and  an 
hundred  oxen  into  a  suit  of  apparel ;  for  a  man 
to  wear  a  whole  manor  on  his  back.” 

Among  the  ridiculous  fashions  of  gentlemen 
of  the  reign  of  James  I,  were  the  sugar- 
loaf  hat  and  the  stuffed  hose.  These  hose  were 
a  sort  of  sack  and  stuffed  to  an  enormous  size, 
sometimes  twice  increasing  the  ordinary  dimen¬ 
sions  A  law  was  made  to  regulate  this  article 
of  apparel,  and  a  youth,  being  arraigned  for 
disregarding  it,  convinced  the  judge  that  he 
had  used  no  contraband  article,  by  pouring  out 
the  coutents,  which  consisted  merely  of  a  pair 
of  sheets,  two  table-cloths,  ten  napkins,  four 
shirts,  a  brush  and  glass,  a  comb  and  a  night¬ 
cap. 

Another  stuffed  his  sack  with  bran,  and  while 
escorting  some  fair  dam.scls,  caught  against  a 
nail  and  out  ran  the  contents  to 
the  great  dismay  of  the  gallant. 

The  ladies  arc  accused,  as  usual, 
of  adorning  themselves  with  so  many 
colors  of  herbs,  fictitious  flowers,  cu¬ 
rious  needle-works,  quaint  devices, 
sweet  smelling  odors,  precious  stones, 
pearls,  rubies,  diamonds,  emeralds, 

Ac.  Trains  were  now  in  fashion, 
high-heeled  forked  shoes  and  peaked 
bodies. 

In  the  year  1625,  when  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  went  to  Paris,  he 
had  twenty-five  suits  of  clothes,  the 
richest  that  embroidery,  lace,  velvet,  / 

gold  and  gems  could  contribute,  one  , 

of  which  was  a  white  uncut  velvet, 
set  all  over,  suit  and  cloak,  with  / 
diamonds  worth  eighty  thousand  / 
pounds. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  I, 
it  is  recorded  that  “  the  wish  to  ''*■ 

have  small  waists  was  so  great  that 
.vomen  wore  high  stays,  laced  so 


tight  that  they  could  scarcely  breathe,  and  the 
gowns  were  made  very  low  in  front  and  over 
the  shoulders  with  slashed  sleeves  aud  quanti¬ 
ties  of  lace  and  jewels.” 

The  most  incomprehensible  fashion  was  that 
of  wearing  patches  on  different  parts  of  the  face, 
from  the  gray-haired  grand-mamma  to  the  girl 
of  sixteen.  What  beauty 
or  comeliness  they  could  , ' ' 

imagine  themselves  to 
acquire  by  covering 
their  faces  with  black  *  -iulfeA  ? 

spots  of  all  manner  of 
.shapes,  it  is  difficult  to  \ 

imagine,  but  this  is  a 
fashion  which  we  think  jr 

will  never  be  revived. 

At  this  time  also  arose 
those  towering  head-  JBP 

dresses  which  gave  au- 
thors  and  preachers  oc- 
easion  for  so  much  dis-  |H 
course.  Addison  de- 
scribes  them  ns  reaching  fy 
a  foot  and  a  half  above  •’ 
the  head. 

Hoops  have  ever  been  a  favorite  article  of  dress 
and  periodically  revived  and  passingthrough  the 
same  variations  at  each  period.  “  Now  e.xpaud- 
ing  from  the  size  of  a  butter  churn  to  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  three  hogsheads.  At  another 
time  lient  upward  like  an  inverted  Itow,  by 
which  the  two  angles,  when  squeezed  on  both 
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ade»,  came  in  coatact  with  the  cars.”  The 
nggcstioos  of  writers  at  every  spasmodic 
appearance  of  these  articles  are  the  same. 
They  are  said,  in  the  Spectator,  to  be  “  so  large 
that  only  one  lady  could  occupy  a  pew  in  church, 
or  the  street  in  walking,  or  a  coach  in  riding, 
and  vehicles  were  constructed  on  purpose  for 
the  reception,  unharmed,  of  a  lady  in  fuU  pelti- 
«w<s.” 

There  is  no  article  of  the  toilet  in  which 
ladies  display  so  little  taste,  and  make  them¬ 
selves  so  ridiculous  as  in  the  head-dress,  and 


nothing  has  furnished  theme  for  greater  ridicule 
for  wits  and  wags.  At  one  time,  it  is  stated, 
“  Ladies  wishing  to  set  an  example  of  prece¬ 
dence  to  their  inferiors,  have  invented,  without 
a  patent,  a  machine  for  the  head,  in  form  of  a 
potl-fhaue  and  homex,  and  another  imitating  a 
chair  and  chairman,^'  and  a  poet  thus  alludes  to 
them : 

“  Here  on  a  blr  one’s  head-dress,  sparkling  sticks, 
Swinging  on  silver  springs,  a  coach  and  six ; 

Here  on  a  sprig  or  sloped  pourpon,  you  see, 

A  chariot,  sulky,  chaise  or  cu-o-ett.  ” 


hkad-drhsbh  or  wimui  or  tbk  xiairrxKXTR  CENTunT, 


In  the  reign  of  George  HI  gentlemen  are 
more  severely  satirized  than  women,  and  dress 


was  said  to  be  as  much  a  study  of  the  male 
world  as  the  female.  They  had  their  toilets  set 
out  with  washes,  perfumes  and  cosmetics,  and 
would  spend  the  whole  morning  in  scenting 
their  linen,  dressing  their  hair,  and  arching  their 
eyebrows.  Neither  did  they  disdain  the  use  of 
paint,  and  were  indebted  to  Spanish  wool  for 
their  ruddy  complexions.  Their  coats  were  of 
every  brilliant  tint  and  diade,  from  lightest 
scarlet  to  the  most  dazzling  cerulean  blue, 
laced  with  gold  and  covered  with  buttona  It 
was  during  this  reign  that  shirt  collars  were 
first  worn,  coats  with  tails,  pantaloons  and 
round  beaver  hats  with  narrow  turned-np 
brima  Ladies  now  wore  .  - 

wigs  like  gentlemen,  and 
coiffures,  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  which  mountains 
of  lawn,  muslin,  net-lace, 
gauze,  1  ibi)on,  flowers  and 
wire  were  in  requisition. 

Another  is  described  as 
a  perfect  mountain  of 
curls,  powder,  pomatum, 
flowers,  feathers,  blonde 
and  ribbon,  rising  one 
above  another  Powder 
continued  in  use  until 


1794,  and  after  it  disap-  ^  nxAn-DRxss  ok  lies 
peared  the  hair  was  worn  in  curls 
Sundry  varieties  of  dress  of  this  period  are 
enumerated  in  the  following  lines : 


“  I’kioted  lawns  an<l  chequered  Nliades, 

Crape  that’s  worn  by  love  lom  maids. 

Watered  tabbies,  flowered  brocades ; 

Violets,  pinks,  Italian  posies, 

Uyrtle,  jessamines  and  roses  ; 

Aprons,  caps  and  ketehiers  clean. 

Straw-built  bats  and  bonnets  green ; 

Cat  gut  gauzes,  tippets,  rufts. 

Fans  and  hoods,  and  Teathered  mufls ; 

Ear-rings,  necklaces,  aigreta, 

Rings  and  blondes,  and  mignionettes.  ” 

Dresses  were  made  open  behind  and  in  flront 
to  the  very  waist,  “  petticoats  frightfully  scanty, 
the  shoes  elaborately  sandaled,  the  stockings 
of  thick  silk,  and  the  pocket  handkerchief  had 
a  good  seamstress  hem,  with  no  ornament  but 
a  neat  red  mark  in  the  comer  ’* 

Then  came  those  enormous  bonnets,  eomu 
relics  of  which  most  of  us  have  seen. 

“  That  build  of  bonnet  whose  extent. 

Should  like  a  doctrine  of  dissent, 

Puzale  church  doors  to  let  it  in. 

Nor  half  had  reached  the  pitch  suUime, 

To  whJdi  true  bgua  and  berets  climb ; 

Heaving  like  lofty  Alps  that  throw 
O’er  minor  alps  their  shadowy  sway, 

Qirth’s  hnmhier  bonnets  ikr  bdow. 

To  Joke  through  liib  their  fnmnlws  way :» 
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Fashions  since  this  period  have  been  merely 
a  repetition  of  those  which  have  gone  before, 

powders,  patches,  billet-doux,” 

coming  up  in  almost  regular  succession. 

It  is  a  pity  some  genius  should  not  arise 
who  would  at  the  same  time  give  us  something 
original,  and  something  entirely  in  accordance 
with  good  taste  and  utility.  A  lady’s  toilet  at 
the  present  time  makes  of  her  a  show,  an  in¬ 
valid  and  a  monster.  And  while  “  our  lords” 
are  continually  railing  against  these  conse¬ 
quences,  they  help  to  create  a  public  sentiment 
against  reform  more  despotic  than  any  decree  of 
autocrat  or  Grand  Mogul.  It  is  impossible  for 
a  woman  to  walk  with  any  degree  of  grace  or 
ease  fettered  by  corsets  or  trailing  skirts.  But 
when  an  effort  is  made  to  substitute  a  costume 
which  admits  of  health  and  energy,  and  grace 
besides,  every  newspaper  in  the  land  rises  up  to 
“cry  aloud  and  spare  not,”  lest  women  are 
stepping  out  of  their  sphere  and  assuming 
“  man’s  attire.”  There  is  no  costume  which 
may  be  so  elaborately  ornamented  as  the 
Turkish,  and  surely  there  are  no  women  more 
beautiful  or  graceful  than  Turkish  women. 
Robes  that  are  full  and  nnconfined  about  the 
waist  are  absolutely  necessary  to  free  play  of 
the  vital  organs.  And  our  country  must  be 
cursed  with  pale,  haggard,  helpless  women  till 
they  are  permitted  to  breathe,  and  sit  and 
walk  without  being  compressed  as  in  a  vice. 


Whoever  has  the  power,  position  and  influ¬ 
ence  to  institute  a  new  order  of  things,  in  this 
kingdom  of  fashion,  far  more  important  than 
any  other  earthly  kingdom,  will  deserve  a 
brighter  crown  and  more  costly  mausoleum 
than  prince  or  potentate  of  land  or  sea. 

- - 

NEBRASKA. 

“  Wentwant  the  *tar  of  empire  holde  Ita  way.” 

This  truth,  so  emphatically  enunciated  by 
an  English  bard  more  than  a  century  ago,  has 
been  gathering  force,  by  the  concurrence  of 
historical  events,  from  the  time  of  its  utterance 
to  the  present,  and  is  at  this  moment  more 
intensely  true  than  at  any  former  period  of  the 
world’s  history.  Three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago,  the  bold  pioneers  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky 
made  their  advances  into  the  wilderness  with 
little  prospect  of  social  or  civil  comfort  Their 
hope  was,  by  a  life  of  patient,  self-deuial  and 
enduring  toil,  to  secure  for  their  immediate 
offspring  a  competence,  and  for  posterity  the 
ennobling,  and  humanizing  and  refining  in¬ 
fluences  of  science,  and  wealth,  and  Christianity, 
and  civil  liberty  They  were  men  of  faith  and 
energy ;  sustained  amid  the  perils  of  savage 
treachery,  and  the  labors  of  subduing  the  forest, 
by  the  consciousness  thift  they  were  laying 
broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  future  great¬ 
ness  for  others,  and  for  themselves  an  honest 
fame. 

The  Atlantic  States,  then  almost  the  only 
source  of  western  emigration,  were  but  sparcely 
populated  and  scantily  supplied  with  means  for 
home  operations.  Hence  but  few  were  induced 
by  the  temptation  of  a  more  prolific  western 
soil,  to  enter  upon  the  privations  of  migration 
into  the  wilderness ;  and  the  daring  spirits  who 
did  thus  undertake,  found  themselves  for  a  long 
period,  like  Crusoe,  solitary  monarchs  of  the 
realm  of  their  choice. 

This  state  of  things  has  greatly  changed. 
The  flood-tide  of  emigration  now  sweeping  on¬ 
ward  with  progressively  accumulating  volume, 
is  peopleing  whole  Stbtes  within  the  brief  period 
of  a  few  years.  The  Valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
which  only  a  few  years  ago  formed  our  ex¬ 
treme  boundar/,  has  become  the  geographical 
center  of  the  American  Union.  In  the  extent 
and  fertility  of  its  soil  it  surpasses  that  of  any 
other  continuous  basin  of  land  on  the  globe, 
and  is  rapidly  becoming  the  granary  of  the 
world.  The  commercial  marts  of  Europe  and 
Asia  already  graduate  their  scale  of  prices, 
and  extend  or  shorten  their  ventures  with 
reference  to  the  fruitfulness  of  the  season  in  this 
mighty  valley.  What  think  you,  gentle  reader, 
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of  the  Mueinippi  and  its  branches  forming  a 
eontinnons  inland  navigation  of  more  than 
thirty  thousand  miles  I  teaming  with  the  almost 
tpoDtaneous  produce  of  untold  millions  of 
acres  I 

8uch  is  a  faint  view,  at  a  single  glance,  of 
this  great  valley  I  extending  from  the  frozen 
regions  of  the  north  to  the  latitude  of  perpetual 
rerdure  on  the  south,  and  from  the  Alleghanies 
on  the  east  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the 
vest,  constituting  a  basin  of  land  more  than 
three  thousand  miles  long  and  fifteen  hundred 
miles  broad. 

We  have  no  such  vain  conceit  in  the  power 
of  our  pen  as  to  attempt  to  stimulate  the  al¬ 
ready  headlong  current  of  emigpration.  As  well 
aid  the  violence  of  the  tornado  with  a  lady’s 
Am,  or  swell  the  mighty  upheavings  of  the 
ocean  by  casting  a  pebble  into  the  abyss  I  Our 
less  ambitious  purpose  is  simply  to  reccwd  the 
facts  of  history. 

The  hardy  and  enterprising  citizens  of  the 
Atlantic  States  have  long  appreciated  the  rich 
harvests  of  the  West,  and  have  sent  forward 
their  surplus  population  to  garner  up  its  abund¬ 
ance.  Who  among  us  has  not  kindred  and 
friends  in  the  groat  valley  made  rich  by  their 
migration  thither  7  The  oppressed  multitudes 
of  the  Old  World,  starving  for  bread,  struggling 
for  liberty  and  panting  for  enterprise,  are  also 
rushing  thither  by  thousands.  The  forest  and 
the  prairie  are  becoming  cultivated  farms ;  the 
railroad  is  tracing  the  course  of  every  river  and 
crossing  every  plain,  and  the  puff  of  the  iron- 
horse  is  wafted  on  every  breeze.  This  is  a 
great  country,  and  a  progressive  age,  and  the 
word  is,  “  onward !” 

The  subject  of  the  prospective  wealth,  re¬ 
sources,  population  and  greatness  of  this  por¬ 
tion  of  our  country  has  long  engaged  the  at¬ 
tention,  and  occupied  the  pens  of  able  writers 
and  profound  statesmen,  and  yet  its  extent,  va¬ 
riety  and  magnitude  have  scarcely  begun  to  be 
unfolded.  Sufiice  it  to  say,  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi  contains  more  abundant  elements  of 
wealth,  and  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  more 
dense  population,  than  that  of  any  other  terri¬ 
tory  of  equal  extent  on  the  globe. 

There  is  probably  no  part  of  this  mighty 
valley  whose  history  and  natural  resources 
wAld  not  afford  abundant  material  to  elicit 
and  reward  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and, 
should  we  find  leisure,  we  may  produce  a  series 
of  papers  to  that  end,  but  our  purpose  is  to 
confine  our  present  remarks  to  the  new  Terri¬ 
tory,  Nebradiia. 

This  Territory  embraces  an  area  of  country 


of  more  than  333,000  square  milea  This  is 
more  than  five  times  the  extent  of  the  area  of 
the  whole  New  England  States — their  whole 
extent  being  57,000  square  miles.  Its  form  is 
very  regular  and  nearly  a  diamond  shape, 
more  than  600  miles  from  east  to  west,  and 
about  the  same  distance  from  north  to  south. 
The  general  surface  of  the  whole  Territory  is 
that  of  an  undulating  plain,  sloping  gradually 
toward  the  east,  so  that  its  streams  all  fiow 
eastwardly  and  fall  into  the  Missouri  River. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Territory  the  face 
of  the  country  is  uneven  or  rolling,  being 
traversed  in  every  direction  by  streams,  the  di¬ 
vides  between  which  are  generally  low, 
rounded  and  fiat,  and  support  a  rich  and  luxu¬ 
riant  vegetation. 

This  part  of  the  Territory  contains  timber  at 
least  sufficient  for  present  use,  and  with  econo¬ 
my  the  supply  will  continue.  The  timber, 
however,  as  you  advance  into  the  interior  di¬ 
minishes  in  quantity,  and  finally,  at  about  300 
miles  west  of  the  Missouri,  it  is  confined  al¬ 
most  exclusively  to  the  margins  of  streams. 
The  soil  of  almost  the  whole  of  this  section  is 
equal  in  fertility  to  any  upon  the  continent. 
Its  elementary  constituents  are  sand  and  clay, 
mixed  with  ashes,  carbon  and  decomposed  vege¬ 
table  matter — all  constituting  a  black  rich 
mold  from  one  to  twelve  feet  deep.  The  bot¬ 
tom  lands  lying  along  the  rivers,  with  a  level 
plain  surface,  are  alluvial,  with  a  much  larger 
amount  of  vegetable  matter  and  a  much  less 
proportion  of  alkaline  substances  than  the  soil 
of  the  rolling  prairies.  There  is,  along  most 
of  the  rivers,  a  large  amount  of  what  is  called 
second  bottom  or  bench  land,  generally  from 
40  to  100  feet  above  the  immediate  bottoms  of 
the  rivers,  presenting,  in  many  instances,  an 
almost  unbroken  succession  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  and  picturesque  town  sites  in  the  world. 
Such  is  peculiarly  the  cane  along  the  west  bank 
of  the  Missouri  River,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Kansas  up  to  as  far  as  the  Blackbird  Hills. 
These  table  lands  slope  gradually  back,  and 
terminate  in  the  summits  of  more  elevated 
bluffs,  the  tops  of  which  appear  to  range  with 
the  general  level  of  the  surrounding  country. 
In  many  places  perennial  springs  issue  from 
the  hillsides  and  mingle  their  pure,  clear  waters 
with  the  larger  streams,  with  which  this  coun¬ 
try  is  abundantly  supplied.  A  rich  and  lux¬ 
uriant  carpet  of  grass  covers  these  bottoms, 
table  lands  and  prairies,  intermingled  with 
beautiful  and  oderiferous  flowers,  which  likewise 
bloom  upon  the  plain.  The  trees  upon  the 
bottoms  and  over  the  bluffh  frequently  present 
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themeelves  with  as  much  order  ac  if  they  had 
been  planted  by  a  human  hand  ;  and,  the  Au¬ 
tumnal  Area  having  burned  away  the  bruah- 
wood  and  undergrowth,  they  are  found  atand- 
ing  in  grovea  of  the  moat  aingular  and  bewitch¬ 
ing  beauty,  aa  if  in  their  arrangement  had  been 
laviahed  the  utmost  perfection  of  artistic  akill. 

Aa  you  proceed  west  from  98°  30'  to  the 
102°  of  longitude  there  is  a  deficiency  of  both 
wood  and  water,  and  north  of  the  Platte  these 
deficiencice  extend  about  one  degree  further 
west.  Large  portions  of  this  section  are  per¬ 
haps  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  best 
parts  lie  along  the  rivers — the  intermediate 
country  being  more  or  less  barren,  and  con¬ 
taining  water  in  only  limited  quantities.  This 
is  the  portion  of  the  country  that  Col.  Benton 
says  “  is  to  be  helped  out  by  wells  aa  soon  as 
aettled.” 

West  of  the  102°  of  longitude  the  country, 
embracing  the  bead  waters  of  the  great  rivers 
and  the  Black  Hills,  ia  for  the  most  part  ex¬ 
tremely  fertile,  and  covered  annually  with  the 
richest  grasses.  In  speaking  of  this  country 
Fremont  says :  “  The  soil  of  this  country  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  admirably  adapted  to  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses,  and  would  support  a  large  agricultural 
and  pastoral  population.”  Among  the  varieties 
of  grasses  he  mentions  the  “  csparcette,”  a 
species  of  clover  cultivated  in  Germany  for  the 
pasturage  of  swine,  and  indigenous  in  all  this 
country.  This  portion  of  the  Territory  is  well 
watered,  abounding  in  springs  and  rivulets 
pure  and  clear,  hurrying  with  rapid  current 
over  sandy  and  gravelly  beds,  to  meet  and 
mingle  with  those  mightier  waters  in  whose 
embrace  their  identity  is  lost  Nearly  the 
whole  of  this  immense  region  appears  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  adapted  to  grazing,  and  when  the 
waves  of  that  mighty  emigration  now  rolling 
onward  to  find  a  resting-place  only  on  the 
borders  of  the  Pacific  shall  be  stayed,  it  will 
doubtless  be  appropriated  to  that  use  for  which 
it  appears  by  nature  adapted — as  the  pastoral 
and  grazing  district  of  America. 

We  have  endeavored  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
great  territorial  extent,  the  general  features 
and  resources  of  Nebraska  Territory — a  Terri- 
ttwy  equal  in  extent  to  thirty  States  of  the  aver¬ 
age  size  of  the  several  New  England  States ; 
rich  in  soil  as  the  Valley  of  the  Nile ;  watered 
the  finest  streams  in  the  world  j  and  des¬ 
tined  by  the  good  Providence  of  God,  nnder 
the  banner  of  the  Union,  to  become  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  populous  States  of  America. 
We  are  not  writing  fables,  or  giving  utterance  to 
the  extravagant  chimeras  of  an  enthusiast. 


These  are  the  sober  deductions  of  reason,  trom 
well-attested  fsets.  With  a  soil  equal  in  fe^ 
tility  to  that  of  Illinois,  instead  of  fevers  and 
chills,  and  bilious  diseases— the  devil’s  own 
tormentors — arising  in  miasmas,  from  stagnant 
waters  and  level  prairies,  she  has  a  climate  aa 
frae  from  these  diseases  as  the  mountains  of 
New  England,  and  far  more  mild  and  saln- 
brious.  While  her  high  rolling  prairies,  with 
a  gradual  descent  to  the  east,  affording  the 
most  perfect  drainage,  secures  exemptiou  from 
miasmatic  diseases,  the  soft  and  balmy  atmos¬ 
phere  of  Southern  Nebraska  render  her  equallj 
free  from  all  pulmonary  complaints.  Con¬ 
sumptions  are  unknown  there,  and  in  severai 
instances  persons  removing  there  while  enffe^ 
ing  under  these  diseases  have  found  themselves 
entirely  relieved.  Far  better  supplied  gene^ 
ally  with  timber  and  building  stone  than  Illi- 
,  nois.  she  has  undoubtedly  an  equal  abundance 
of  coal,  copper,  lead  and  other  minerals ;  for 
these  have  already  been  discovered  in  several 
localities,  and  the  geological  formation  of  the 
country  affords  ample  assurance  of  a  full  snp- 
ply. 

Though  far  in  the  interior,  her  inland  navi¬ 
gation  is  extensive,  and  she  lies  on  the  great 
highway  of  navigation  to  the  ocean.  The  Mis¬ 
souri  River,  which  waters  the  Territory,  is  navi¬ 
gable  more  than  2,000  milca  Col.  Sarpy  states 
that  loaded  Mackinack  boats  have  descended  the 
Platte  from  Fort  Laramie  to  its  mouth,  more 
than  500  miles,  and  it  is  his  opinion  that  steam¬ 
boats  especially  constructad  could  navigate  its 
waters  successfully.  The  Yellowstone  is  another 
important  river,  estimated  at  from  1,000  to 
1,300  miles  long,  and,  if  not  otherwise  naviga¬ 
ble,  it  will  at  least  be  found  useful  to  float 
down  the  timber  growing  upon  its  banks.  This 
river,  400  or  500  miles  from  its  mouth,  flows 
through  u  broad  open  valley,  heavily  timbered 
with  pine  and  cottonwood,  and  containing  all 
the  elements  of  fertility.  Besides  the  rivers  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  there  are  others,  almost  in¬ 
numerable,  varying  in  size  and  importance 
from  100  to  700  miles  in  length,  so  that  a  very 
large  mtyority  of  the  Territory  is  well  watered 
and  the  whole  is  drained  and  rendered  salu¬ 
brious. 

With  all  these  facts  before  ns — fhets  resting 
not  on  the  authority  of  any  individual,  4nt 
fully  sustained  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
all  who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  form  a 
judgment  in  the  matter,  comparing  Nebraska 
with  States  and  Territories  already  settled,  and 
forming  an  estimate  of  what  will  be  from  what 
has  been— judging  the  ftitnre  from  the  past,  we 
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are  fully  warraated  in  the  conclaeioa  that  Ne¬ 
braska  is  destined  soon  to  become  a  powerful 
State,  teaming  with  wealth  and  swarming  with 
inhabitants. 

You  will  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  scarcely 
more  than  two  years  since  Nebraska  became, 
by  an  enactment  of  Congress,  a  legal  Territory, 
with  power,  when  settlers  should  arrive,  to 
form  a  political  organization,  and  that,  at  that 
time,  she  had  not  a  score  of  white  inhabitants 
within  her  borders.  She  has  now  twenty-two 
organized  counties,  and  several  towns  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance.  The  Yankees  have  com¬ 
menced  an  invasion  ;  their  reenforcements  are 
hurrying  forward,  and  they  are  sure  to  subdue 
the  elements,  and  coin  them  into  gold  or  con¬ 
vert  them  into  the  appliances  of  civilization, 
comfort,  luxury  and  wealth.  The  two  largest 
towns  are  Omahaw  and  Nebraska  City,  each 
containing  from  sixty  to  eighty  houses,  and  a 
population  of  four  or  five  hundred.  The  former 
is  the  Capital ;  and  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  are  now  erecting  public  buildings  there 
on  a  liberal  scale. 

For  the  last  five  years  the  rush  of  emigra¬ 
tion  has  mainly  centered  on  the  upper  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  the  great  strife  has  been  to  seize 
upon  all  the  favorable  points  until  all  the  lands 
on  that  stream  and  in  its  vicinity  are  appro¬ 
priated.  Towns  and  cities  have  sprung  up  as 
though  the  whole  land  had  been  touched  by 
Ithuriel’s  enchanted  wand.  Speculation  has 
done  her  work,  and  the  prices  of  lands  and 
building  lots  have  increased  beyond  all  former 
precedent. 

The  Missouri  has  now  begun  to  attract  the 
attention  of  emigrants,  and  the  settlement  of 
the  lands,  and  the  growth  of  towns  and  cities 
on  that  thoroughfare,  will  be  no  less  rapid  than 
on  the  Mississippi ;  and  we  hazard  the  prediction 
that  in  five  years  from  to-day  both  banks  of 
the  Missouri,  for  the  distance  of  five  hundred 
miles,  in  Nebraska,  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  will 
be  thickly  dotted  with  flourishing  towns  and 
populous  cities. 

- - 

CAPITAL  AND  LABOR  OF  WOMEN. 

"  Every  one  cries  oat,  ‘  if  I  had  but  money  I’  Tboee  tliat 
are  in  authority- power  anck  the  very  marrow  from  the 
bones  of  men  of  low  degree-  ”  [Jacob  Bibhaw. 

Many  arc  the  modes  by  which  power  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor.  In  our 
time  and  country  capital  is  the  great  oppres¬ 
sor,  and  its  grasp  is  felt  most  sensibly  by  the 
working  women,  who  often  are  not  only  drag¬ 
ged  down  by  toil,  but  to  this  is  superadded  the 
sad  blighting  of  the  heart  from  disappointed 
affections,  and  the  perpetual  anxiety  and  dis¬ 


content  of  the  mother,  who  sees  her  children 
neglected  and  squalid,  while  all  her  efforts  are 
insufficient  to  present  a  remedy.  She  is  driven 
here  and  there  to  procure  work,  and  when  all 
her  strength  is  exhausted,  the  family  is  kept 
poor  by  insufficient  remuneration. 

The  woman  who  can  obtain  a  small  capital 
to  open  a  shop,  soon  finds  her  condition  bet¬ 
tered  ;  but  the  needle  woman  works  hard,  and 
is  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  poor  as  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  it  The  dressmaker  and  milliner, 
who  have  some  little  start,  by  way  of  capital 
or  influence,  are  able  to  employ  apprentices, 
and  thus  get  in  advance  of  their  daily  wants ; 
but  the  girls  thus  employed  as  apprentices 
have  small  pay  and  much  hard  work.  They 
must  expect  this  till  their  trade  is  learned* 
Girls  must  be  taught  to  feel  that  work  rmut  be 
hard  in  the  beginning,  and  to  many  will  always 
be  hard,  for  enterprise  and  capacity  are  not 
equally  distributed.  As  soon  as  women  become 
employers,  they  find  their  profits  much  in¬ 
creased.  It  is  by  keeping  business  in  their  own 
hands  only,  that  they  will  find  themselves  paid 
for  the  work  they  do. 

In  Enrope  women  fill  any  and  every  avenue 
to  wealth,  honors  and  utility.  They  are  arti¬ 
sans,  farmers,  artists,  authors,  professors,  manu¬ 
facturers  and  merchants,ywhile  in  our  country 
almost  all  occupations  of  the  kind  are  filled  by 
men and  women  so  employed  are  always 
subordinate,  so  that  the  portion  which  tails  into 
their  hands  is  very  small. 

This  is  a  bad  state  of  things,  and  one  which 
women  can  redeem  if  they  once  set  themselves 
resolutely  to  the  task.  They  must  employ 
rather  than  be  employed.  They  must  procure 
capital,  and  make  it  work  for  them,  as  the  other 
sex  have  made  it  work.  Instead  of  being  con¬ 
tent  with  a  few  shillings  beyond  their  daily 
wants,  they  shonld  aim  at  accumulation  as  a 
passport  to  influence,  usefulness  and  benefi¬ 
cence.  They  can  do  more,  and  do  better  in  the 
world  with  money  than  without  it.  Madam 
Bonaparte  is  not  ashamed  to  deal  in  stocks  at 
Baltimore  ;  Mrs.  Lorillard,  of  New  York,  be¬ 
came  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  which  her  hnsband 
had  been  principal;  and  a  thousand  similar 
cases  might  be  cited,  to  show  that  women  of 
ordinary  courage  and  capacity  may  go  on  add¬ 
ing  their  thousands  to  an  already  large  fortune. 

Do  not  be  humbugged  into  the  cant  that 
money  is  an  evil,  and  to  accumulate  it  is 
sordid  and  base.  If  your  soul  it  a  mean  one, 
nothing  will  make  it  lower — therefore  you  will 
be  none  the  worse  with  money  than  without  it ; 
if  you  are  brave  and  noble,  money  will  aid 
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you  in  the  exercise  of  magnanimity — therefore 
«  put  money  in  your  purse.”  Men  and  women 
know  how  to  respect  wealth,  which  has  its 
power,  when  they  would  never  learn  to  appre¬ 
ciate  that  Which  is  beyond  money  and  price — 
genius  and  goodness;  and  hence  it  is  well, 
where  the  greater  is  beyond  your  reach,  to 
procure  the  less. 

Snobs,  even,  do  not  turn  up  the  nose  at  a 
fbll  purse.  With  money  taste  and  culture  can 
be  procured,  while  he  or  she  who  is  goaded  by 
intimations  of  beauty  and  desires  of  elegancies 
beyond  their  ability  to  procure  is  always 
miserable.  We  do  not  say, 'as  is  so  often 
quoted,  “  the  way  to  make  a  man  rich  is  not  to 
increase  his  stores,  but  to  diminish  his  desires,” 
because  we  do  not  believe  in  any  such  dwarf¬ 
ing  process.  We  believe  that  men  and  women 
should  have  a  full  healthy  growth,  and  that  they 
should  desire  much,  and  be  willing  to  work 
hard  to  get  it.  Women  must  work  as  well  as 
men.  The  poor  woman,  in  spite  of  her  disin¬ 
clination,  is  driven  to  toil  the  moment  her 
beauty  is  gone.  She  must  work,  or  eat  the 
bitter  bread  of  dependence.  When  this  period 
comes  upon  her  she  complains  of  the  world,  of 
the  neglect  of  friends,  and  the  ingratitude  of 
relations.  Neglect  is  a  hard  dose  to  take,  and 
ingratitude  “  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth 
but  women  must  put  themselves  beyond  the 
reach  of  these  things  by  holding  a  certain  kind 
of  power  in  their  own  hands,  which  money  can 
alone  impart.  Therefore  women,  who  com¬ 
plain  the  most  in  this  way,  should  learn  to 
“  put  money  in  their  purse.” 

The  man  or  the  woman  whose  daily  toil  will 
no  more  than  supply  the  wants  of  the  body, 
only  procure  necessary  food  and  clothing,  is  a 
slave.  The  worst  bondage  is  that  which  keeps 
the  body  and  leaves  the  soul  starved.  Go  out 
of  this  bondage.  The  soul  is  large,  and  gen¬ 
erous  and  brave,  and  demands  a  broad  field  of 
beauty,  and  eqjuymeut,  and  action ;  and  ye 
who  keep  it  cooped  in  your  miserable  bodies, 
defrauded  of  all  freshness  and  joy,  are  guilty 
of  a  deadly  wrong.  Work  then,  work  for  the 
sake  of  casting  off  this  bondage,  for  in  our  day 
the  great  Evangel  is  toork. 

CAPTURE  OF  SIMON  KENTON. 

Aboct  the  first  of  September,  Kenton,  who 
had  lain  about  Boone's  and  Logan’s  stations 
until  ease  became  irksome  to  him,  determined 
to  have  another  bout  with  the  Indians,  and  for 
this  purpose  he  associated  with  Alex.  Mont¬ 
gomery  and  Geo.  Clark  to  go  on  a  horse  steal¬ 
ing  expedition.  They  reached  Old  Chillicothe 


without  meeting  with  any  adventure  ;  here 
they  fell  in  with  a  drove  of  horses  feeding  iu 
the  rich  prairie,  of  which  they  secured  seven, 
and  started  on  their  return.  Upon  reaching 
the  Ohio,  they  found  the  river  lashed  into  a 
perfect  fury  by  a  hurricane,  and  the  horses  re¬ 
fused  to  cross.  Here  was  a  dilemma  iinlooked 
for.  It  was  evening ;  they  felt  sure  of  being 
pursued,  and  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  As  the 
only  resource,  they  rode  back  to  the  hills,  hob¬ 
bled  their  animals,  and  then  retraced  their 
steps  to  see  if  they  were  followed.  The  next 
day,  the  wind  having  subsided,  they  caught 
their  horses,  and  again  endeavored  to  cross  the 
river,  but  with  the  same  result ;  the  horses, 
from  fright,  would  not  take  to  the  water,  and 
they  were  driven  to  the  alternative  of  parting 
with  them.  Selecting,  each  one  of  the  best, 
they  turned  the  rest  loose,  and  started  for  the 
falls  of  the  Ohio,  but  avarice  whispering  that 
they  might  lead  the  others,  they  returned  and 
endeavored  to  retake  them.  This  was  by  no 
means  an  easy  task,  and,  white  busily  occupied 
in  their  endeavor,  they  were  surprised  by  a 
party  of  mounted  Indians,  who  had  followed 
their  trail  with  vengeful  pertinacity  The 
whites  were  separated,  and  Kenton  hearing  a 
whoop  in  the  direction  of  bis  comrades,  dis¬ 
mounted,  and  crept  cautiously  in  the  direction 
of  the  sound,  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  force 
of  the  savages.  Dragging  himself  forward  on 
his  hands  and  knees,  he  came  suddenly  upon 
several  Indians  who  did  not  discover  him  at 
the  moment.  Being  surrounded,  and  thinking 
the  boldest  course  the  best,  he  took  aim  at  the 
foremost,  but  his  gun  missed  fire.  This,  of 
course,  discovered  his  position,  and  he  was  pur¬ 
sued.  Taking  advantage  of  some  fallen  timber, 
he  endeavored  to  elude  his  pursuers  by  dodging 
them,  and  hiding  among  the  underbrush,  where 
their  horses  could  not  follow  ;  but  they  were 
too  cunning  for  him,  and,  dividing  their  forces, 
rode  along  on  cither  side  of  the  timber,  beating 
it  up,  until,  as  he  was  emerging  at  the  further 
end,  he  was  confronted  by  one  of  the  savages^ 
who,  the  moment  he  discovered  him,  threw 
himself  from  his  horse,  and  rushed  at  him  with 
his  tomahawk.  Kenton  drew  back  his  arm  to 
defend  himself  with  the  butt  of  his  gun,  but  as 
he  was  about  to  strike,  another  stalwart  savage, 
whom  he  had  not  discovered,  seized  him  in  his 
powerful  grasp  and  prevented  the  descending 
blow.  He  was  now  a  prisoner,  and  yielded 
with  what  grace  he  could  command  to  superior 
numbers.  While  they  were  binding  him,  his 
companion,  Montgomery,  made  his  appearance, 
and  fired  at  one  of  the  Indians,  but  missed  his 


niark.  He  was  immediately  pursued,  and  in  a 
fcw  moments  one  of  the  pursuers  returned  shak¬ 
ing  the  bloody  scalp  of  his  friend  in  Kenton’s 
hue.  Clark  succeeded  in  making  his  escape, 
ind,  crossing  the  river,  arrived  in  safety  at 
Logan’s  station. 

That  night  the  Indians  encamped  on  the 
bonks  of  the  river,  and  in  the  morning  they  pre¬ 
pared  to  return  with  the  unfortunate  prisoner 
Some  little  time  elapsed  ere  they  succeeded  in 
catching  all  their  horses,  and  when  at  length 
they  did  succeed,  they  determined  to  torment 
their  captive  in  return  for  the  trouble  be' had 


occasioned  them.  They  accordingly  selected 
the  wildest  and  most  restive  horse  of  the  num¬ 
ber,  and  commenced  to  bind  him  upon  his  back. 
Their  mode  of  proceeding  was  as  follows:  A 
rope  was  first  passed  round  the  under  jaw  of 
the  horse,  either  end  of  which  was  held  l)y  an 
Indian,  and.  even  with  this  advantage,  it  re¬ 
quired  the  assistance  of  others  to  control  the 
vicious  beast,  who  seemed  determined  not  to 
receive  his  burden.  Kenton  was  first  seated 
upon  his  back  with  his  face  toward  the  tn.l  of 
the  animal,  and  his  feet  tied  together  unuir  the 
horse.  Another  rope  confined  his  arms,  and 
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went  round  the  horse,  drawing  the  prisoner  | 
down  upon  his  back.  A  third  was  secured  | 
around  his  neck,  and  was  fastened  to  the  horse’s 
neck,  and  thence  extended  longitudinally  across 
his  person  to  the  tail  of  the  horse,  where  it  was 
secured,  and  answered  for  a  crupper.  In  this 
way  he  was  securely  fastened  to  the  almost  wild 
and  frantic  animal  beyond  the  po.ssibility  of 
escape.  To  make  the  matter  sure  against  con¬ 
tingencies,  they  fastened  another  rope  to  his 
thighs,  and  secured  it  to  the  one  which  served 
as  a  girth,  and  then  fastened  a  pair  of  mocca¬ 
sins  upon  his  hands  to  prevent  him  from  defend¬ 
ing  his  face. 

During  the  time  they  were  thus  preparing 
him  for  his  Mazeppa-like  ride,  they  taunted  him 
by  asking  him  if  he  wanted  to  steal  more 
horsea  They  danced  around  him,  yelped  and 
screamed,  and  in  every  possible  manner  exhib¬ 
ited  their  infernal  delight  at  the  anticipated 
sufferings  of  their  victim.  With  stripes,  and 
yells,  and  thunder-shouts,  they  at  length  turned 
loose  the  almost  savage  horse,  who  bounded 
away  on  his  aimless  and  erratic  course,  anxious 
only  to  rid  himself  of  the  burden  he  bore. 
Frantic  with  fright,  the  noble  animal  darted 
through  the  woods,  rearing  and  plunging,  and 
inflicting  upon  his  tortured  rider  countless 
wounds  and  blows  as  he  endeavored  to  dash 
him  against  the  trees,  or  rushed  through  the 
tangled  brush,  lacerating  the  flesh  of  both  with 
innumerable  thorns  and  briars,  until,  with 
wasted  strength  and  trembling  limbs,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  spot  whence  he  had  started, 
with  his  almost  inanimate  rider,  who  longed 
for  death  to  release  him  from  his  torture.  His 
Bufferings  had  barely  commenced,  and  death, 
even  in  its  most  terrifle  form,  would  have  been 
mercy  compared  with  the  ordeal  through  which 
he  had  yet  to  pass.  To  feel  certain  of  death, 
to  count  the  fleeting  hours  as  they  pass,  and 
know  that  each  is  but  a  step  toward  a  fearful 
doom  ;  to  feel  that  doom  impending,  and  yet  to 
see  it  postponed  from  hour  to  hour,  from  day 
to  day,  to  suffer  continually  all  the  anguish  the 
human  frame  is  capable  of  bearing,  and  above 
all,  to  know  and  feel  that  Hope  has  fled  beyond 
recall,  and  all  this  suffering,  all  this  anguish, 
but  leads  to  inevitable  death,  is  terrible  indeed. 
The  trial  through  which  he  had  passed  was  but 
the  opening  scene  in  a  fearful  tragedy,  in  which 
he  was  destined  to  perform  the  leading  part. 

Worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  satisfied  of  his 
inability  to  rid  himself  of  his  unwelcome  rider, 
the  now  exhausted  horse  took  his  place  in  the 
cavalcade  which  had  already  started  for  their 
home,  which  they  reached  after  three  days  of 


intense  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner 
during  which  his  exhausted  frame  was  racked 
and  tortured  with  the  most  exquisite  pain. 

THE  GREAT  ROCK  IN  DENNIS, 

AKO  TUt;  MYSTKKIOUH  BIKD-KK8T. 

Once  upon  a  time  we  were  visiting  the  town 
of  Dennis,  on  the  sea  shore  of  Cape  Cod,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Now,  Dennis  is  by  no  means  the 
Athens  of  America,  but  it  is  inhabited  by  a 
hardy,  well-to-do  population,  whose  mode  of 
life  is  quite  novel  to  the  New  Yorker  The 
men  are  sailors  or  salt  manufacturers,  for  then, 
is  hardly  soil  enough  in  the  town  to  raise  a 
head  of  cabbage  or  nourish  a  crop  of  potatoes. 
The  trees  all  look  as  if  they  had  been  bit  off, 
and  the  vines  seem  to  have  taken  an  ugly  fit 
and  to  have  twisted  themselves  about,  posi¬ 
tively  not  to  go  any  higher  up.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  there  but  sky,  ocean  and  sand,  with  now 
and  then  a  bright  girl,  who  seems  to  have  been 
designed  for  a  mermaid,  but  spoiled  by  her 
prettiness.  Such  an  one  was  our  escort  all 
along  the  sea  shore ;  with  her  we  rode,  and 
walked,  and  swam,  and  ducked  in  and  out  un¬ 
der  the  great  troughs,  containing  salt,  as  if  we 
had  been  all  our  life  to  the  “  manor  born.” 

We  said  there  was  nothing  at  Dennis  except 
sky,  and  sand,  and  ocean  ;  we  had  forgotten. 
The  wind-mills  are  the  most  remarkable  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  place.  The  whole  town  is  one  field 
of  wind-mills,  and  there  they  arc,  frisking  and 
turning,  rolling  and  playing,  now  two  or  three 
wheeling  together,  and  now  a  whole  group 
whirling  themselves  in  exactly  a  contrary  di¬ 
rection.  It  has  a  strange,  forlorn  aspect,  the 
town,  at  night,  guarded  by  this  army  of  wind¬ 
mills,  numerous  enough  to  turn  the  heads  of  a 
dozen  Don  Quixotes — their  white  vans  now  in 
light  and  now  in  shadow.  These  wind-mills  do 
the  work  of  evaporating  the  water  which  is  to 
deposit  salt.  Under  these  immense  troughs, 
ranged  side  by  side,  and  oosing  all  over  their 
margins  with  a  whitish-gray  mixture,  grows  a 
coarse  high  grass,  with  no  other  sign  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  for  many  acres,  and  giving  an  uncannie 
look  to  the  vicinity. 

We  were  showm  all  that  was  remarkable  in  the 
place  by  our  pleasant  guide.  We  recollect 
with  some  interest  a  huge  bathing  tub,  made 
of  blue  and  white  porcelain,  which  was  suffered 
to  stand  out  of  doors  as  an  incumbrance  not  to 
be  tolerated  in  the  house ;  and  that,  too,  after 
having  been  transported  all  the  way  from  the 
Celestial  Empire.  We  thought  it  exceedingly 
handsome  and  dainty  for  a  lady’s  use.  Then 
there  were  heavy  silver  forks  and  spoons,  man- 
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afactured  at  Australia ;  lumps  of  quartz,  heavy  grace  and  beauty  they  can  put  on  with  the 
with  gold,  from  California ;  great  white  ribe  smallest  imaginary  materials  to  work  with,  for 
of  some  leviathan  of  the  deep — long,  straight  the  bnnch  of  earth  out  of  which  they  were  grow- 
congeries  of  bones,  once  belonging  to  a  shark  ;  ing  could  be  put  into  a  woman's  thimble.  There 
the  tusks  of  a  young  elephant ;  rare  sea-fans,  it  was — still,  solemn,  solitary  ;  there  it  was, 
and  corals,  and  rose-lipped  shells  scarcely  de-  the  “  Great  Rock,”  which  we  had  ridden  eight 
serted  by  the  Nereads,  for  the  sailor  is  the  true  miles  to  encounter — eight  miles  with  bread  and 
cosmopolite,  and  fills  his  house  with  tributes  cheese  in  the  pocket  to  sustain  our  onter  man, 
fi-om  every  clime.  the  Inner  living  upon  expectation — eight  miles 

We  were  taken  down  to  sec  the  “  Great  over  sandy  roads,  and  down  that  long  ravine. 
Rock  ”  also.  Now  we  had  been  used  to  moun-  under  a  broiling  sun  ;  there  it  stood,  about  the 
tains  and  rocks  all  our  lifetime.  It  w’as  not  size  of  a  merchant’s  safe  standing  in  the  corner 
easy  for  us  to  think  of  a  place  where  rocks  of  his  counting-room  I 

were  not.  Indeed,  we  had  a  vague  terror  all  Verily  we  received  a  shock ;  for  in  all  our 
the  time  we  lingered  at  Dennis  that  the  fate  of  visit  this  Great  Rock  had  been  the  talk.  Pre- 
the  Laird  of  Ravenswood  might  be  our  own —  sently,  however,  we  grew  into  the  relation,  and 
for  the  long  range  of  shifting  soil  looked  to  us  saw  the  beauty  and  the  need  of  this  Great  Rock 
like  one  vast  quicksand  ready  to  engulph  the  to  the  people— and  we  saw  how,  verily,  it  imm 
unwary.  When  it  began  to  move  we  did  not  a  Great  Rock,  and  we  learned  to  reverence  it, 
see  how  it  should  ever  stop.  It  followed,  then,  and  to  marvel  at  its  beanty,  and  to  feel  our- 
that  this  promise  of  a  “  great  rock  in  a  weary  selves  well  rewarded  for  the  visit  thereto.  We 
land  ”  was  most  grateful  and  refreshing  to  us.  saw  names  written  upon  the  sides  thereof,  and 
We  had  seen  only  the  smallest  possible  repre-  felt  that  a  kindness  and  an  honor  had  been  ex- 
sentatives  of  what  might  be  called  rock,  and  tended  to  us  in  this  visit  to  the  Rock.  We 
we  entered  the  carriage  with  Mary  and  one  of  knew,  also,  that  lovers  came  here  as  a  trysting 
the  youngsters  with  the  highest  expectation,  place ;  and  children,  fretful  at  the  monotony 
It  was  a  pleasant  drive,  through  pine  trees  of  the  sea-side,  were  promised  a  visit  to  the 
whispering  in  the  Summer  breeze.  We  passed  Great  Rock.  Old  people  came  to  it  and  thought 
several  miles  through  a  valley  filled  with  low  of  the  “  Rock  of  Ages i^d  those  whose  friends 
oaks  and  bushes  of  various  kinds,  some  yield-  and  lovers  were  doing  business  on  the  mighty 
iog  the  blackberry,  raspberry  and  whortle-  deep,  and  were  gone  down  to  the  sea  in  ships, 
berry.  We  started  up  several  covies  of  par-  came  here  that  they  might  better  conceive  the 
tridges,  and,  leaving  our  vehicle,  tried  to  de-  perils  of  a  “  rock-bonnd  coast”  which  they  had 
tect  them  among  the  bushes,  which  was  no  easy  never  seen,  but  which  must  be  encouutered  by 
task.  We  watched  the  sea  gulls  wheeling  and  the  dear  ones  away !  We  saw  bow  the  affec- 
skimming  over  the  water,  and  the  old  eagle  tions  of  the  people  clustered  themselves  around 
motionless  upon  a  solitary  hemlock ;  and,  en-  “  the  Great  Rock,”  and  we  reeognized  its  sym- 
tering  the  carriage,  started  again  for  the  ‘  ‘  Big  holism  with  joy.  It  was  not  mean  to  ns,  albeit 
Rock,”  with  much  of  the  curiosity  Sinbad  must  we  had  seen  mountains,  for  it  was  large  in  the 
have  felt  in  pursuit  of  the  rook’s  egg.  eyes  of  these  people.  It  was  not  foolish  to 

At  length  we  neared  it ;  the  trees  were  taller  bring  strangers  hither,  for  it  was  the  pride  of 
and  larger.  We  had  ascended  what  might  be  the  place,  hallowed  by  a  thousand  loving  asso- 
called  a  hill ;  birds,  small  singing  birds,  were  in  ciations,  and  crossing  with  a  sharp  outline  their 
the  air ;  something  like  mystery  grew  about  otherwise  wearying  sameness  of  landscape ; 
os — mystery  always  invests  the  atmosphere  of  and  so  the  Great  Rock  lives  like  a  precious 
the  unwonted.  We  felt  we  were  reaching  a  memory  in  our  heart. 

crisis.  A  larg^  blacksnake,  which  had  been  After  the  Great  Rock,  was  the  wonderfiil 
out  in  the  road  cogitating  lonely  wise  the  con-  Bird-Nest.  The  story  was  told  ns  in  this  wise : 
sequences  of  his  imposition  on  Eve,  gathered  One  morning,  after  the  swallows  had  all  built 
up  his  folds  leisurely,  like  one  unaccustomed  their  “  procreant  cradles”  and  beg^n  to  make 
to  disturbance,  and  slid  under  the  shadow  of  a  the  usual  preparations  betokening  family  joys, 
small  rock,  the  avante  guards  of  the  Great  Rock,  the  whole  neighborhood  was  thrown  into  con- 
A  moment  more,  and  there  was  a  shout.  The  fusion  by  the  turmoil  among  the  swallows. 
Great  Rock  was  before  us.  There  it  was — with  Such  a  noise  and  chattering,  such  a  flying  to 
seams  and  rents ;  there  it  was,  heavy  with  and  fro  from  eaves  to  ridge-pole,  never  was  be- 
moes,  and  the  blue  harebell  nodding,  as  hare-  fore  known.  Thousands  of  swallows,  collected 
bells  always  do,  as  if  to  show  what  wondrous  apparently  from  long  distances,  were  having  a 
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Doi^  council  of  it  The  top  of  every  barn  wait 
alive  with  them,  and  they  settled  upon  trees 
and  houses  in  a  perfect  furore  of  excitement. 
Squads  of  them  were  seen  to  go  to  a  certain 
angle  of  a  shed,  dive  under  the  broad  open 
doorway,  and  after  balancing  themselves  in 
grave  speculation  over  a  particular  nest,  they 
flew  out,  to  be  followed  by  groups  of  others 
who  went  through  the  same  process  of  inspec¬ 
tion.  In  this  way  several  hours  passed,  the 
birds  settling  themselves  gradually  down  upon 
the  roofs,  as  if  in  full  caucus  organization, 
pouring  out  at  the  same  time  a  perfect  torrent 
of  swallow  eloquence.  One  would  have  thought 
them  human,  so  loudly  did  they  declaim,  and 
apparently  to  so  little  purpose.  But  mark  the 
sequence,  and  you  will  see  that  these  swallows 
were  far  from  being  as  foolish  as  their  betters. 

After  having  apparently  brought  the  subject 
to  a  close — viewed  it  in  every  possible  point, 
and  exhibited  all  its  pros  and  cons,  with  a 
gravity  and  earnestness  worthy  of  imitation, 
they  suddenly  became  silent,  and  at  the  same 
moment  every  swallow  gave  his  neck  a  dip 
forward,  expanded  his  wings,  gathered  up  bis 
little  red  feet,  and  was  off  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  every  one  in  the  same  direction.  The 
meeting  had  adjourned. 

For  a  brief  space  there  was  quiet.  Suddenly 
back  came  a  long  file  of  swallows,  each  with  a 
bit  of  clay  in  bis  bill.  Each  one  in  regular 
succession  ducked  under  the  great  doors  of  the 
shed,  and  aimed  at  the  nest  which  bad  been 
subjected  to  so  much  scrutiny.  With  a  quick 
dash  be  fixed  his  little  dab  of  clay  upon  the  top 
of  the  obnoxious  “  procreant  cradle,”  and  then 
flew  out,  giving  a  chance  to  his  next  neighbor, 
till  the  whole  army  of  swallows  had,  one  after 
another,  fixed  bis  bunch  of  clay  about  the  nest  i 
and  it  was  not  only  filled  up,  but  rounded  over 
to  a  perfect  dome.  We  saw  it  in  this  wise,  and 
should  take  shame  to  ourselves  that  we  did  not 
pluck  out  the  heart  of  the  mystery,  but - 

What  was  in  the  nest  I  Had  a  bat  crawled 
therein  T  Had  a  snake  slid  within  ?  Had  some 
graceless  swallow  hatched  out  a  brood  of  young 
monsters  T  What  was  in  the  nest  I 

But  the  reader  may  ask,  why  not  investigate 
the  case?  In  any  other  locality  we  might  have 
done  so — our  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  knowl¬ 
edge  under  all  difficulties  might  have  so  im¬ 
pelled  us — but  the  place — the  occasion  was  a 
hindrance.  It  had  been  a  cruel  robbery  to  the 
people,  who,  having  had  for  a  long  time  only  a 
Great  Rock  about  which  to  cluster  all  their 
symbolism  and  pride  and  affection,  had  now  a 
myttmem  bird-ned. 


THE  SCOTCH  COVENANTERS, 
AND  THE  VIRGINIA  REBELUON. 

BT  BILL  TRACT. 

INTRODUCTION. 

In  1640  a  little  boy  was  seen  running  over 
the  hills  of  Perthshire,  in  Scotland,  playing 
with  the  lambs  and  caressing  the  dogs.  What 
cared  he  for  the  haughty  mandates  of  Strafford, 
or  the  dissensions  in  the  Government  of 
Charles  I  ? 

He  heard  political  matters  discussed  at  the 
hall  of  his  fathers,  and  long  stories  rehearsed 
of  the  former  glory  of  Scotland,  with  the  vic¬ 
tories  and  defeats  attending  the  feuds  of  the 
clans ;  but  he  heard  with  the  evanescent  inte^ 
cst  of  a  child,  and  remembered  but  a  moment 
the  incidents  to  which  older  persons  listened 
with  so  much  feeling  and  attention. 

He  saw  the  mother  of  Thyme,  (Thymis  Sir- 
pilling  wrought  upon  his  tartan,  as  the  badge 
of  the  Clan  Drummond,)  but  to  him  it  was  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  a  curious  device,  at  which  to 
gaze  in  bis  moments  of  listlessness.  He  lis¬ 
tened  eagerly  to  the  stories  of  malicious  elves 
and  “  uncanny  ”  people  with  which  the  supe^ 
stitious — and  there  were  few  who  were  not— 
peopled  all  Scotland.  And  he  learned  various 
little  songs  commemorative  of  the  deeds  of  his 
race,  and  shouted  them  in  childish  glee,  as  he 
frolicked  among  the  heather  and  the  berries. 
But  one  day  word  was  brought  that  there  was 
a  little  baby  at  his  Aunt  Morrison’s,  over  the 
hillside,  and  then  his  curiosity  was  all  astir. 

He  scampered  away  as  fast  as  his  feet  could 
carry  him,  and  in  breathless  haste  demanded  to 
see  bis  little  cousin.  How  large  his  eyes  grew 
with  amazement  and  surprise  at  the  little  help¬ 
less  being,  as  it  lay  breathing  so  quietly  and 
unconsciously  in  the  arms  of  its  nurse.  He 
touched  so  gently  the  sunny  hair,  and  peeped 
into  her  pretty  blue  eyes ;  he  lifted  her  little 
hands,  and  hunted  among  the  soft  blankets  for 
her  tiny  feet— constantly  expressing  wonder  and 
delight,  and  asking  if  she  was  one  of  the  “  ihir 
folk  ”  that  Davie  told  of,  bnt  never  dreaming 
of  the  varied  and  terrible  destiny  that  was  then 
shrouded  in  the  far  future  for  that  sweet  little 
cousin  and  himself. 

Elfie  was  now  the  burden  of  all  his  talk ; 
daily  he  ran  over  the  hillside  to  see  how  she 
grew  in  size  and  knowledge ;  and  when  she 
came  to  be  so  large  as  to  clench  her  little  hands 
in  his  locks,  and  give  them  a  hearty  poll,  and 
would  laugh  and  crow  at  the  famous  feat,  he 
danced  about  in  very  joy,  and  thought  the  per¬ 
formance  as  wondrous  as  herself. 

When  she  could  walk,  he  would  lead  her  to 
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the  8Utiay  bank,  aud  gather  flowers  aud  berries, 
tod  tell  her  what  great  things  he  would  do 
when  he  became  a  man  and  a  chief  like  his 
fhlher. 

Thus  they  grew  to  the  estate  of  man  and 
woman,  in  daily  companionship  with  each 
other — their  characters  becoming  assimilated 
by  association,  both  imbibing  strength  and 
character  from  the  instruction  of  their  elders 
and  the  momentous  times  in  which  they  lived. 

The  Clan  Drummond  was  one  of  the  highest 
, respectability  in  the  Highlands;  not  world-re¬ 
nowned  for  its  feuds  and  warlike  deeds,  as  those 
of  the  Gordon,  the  McGregor  and  others,  but 
rather  noted  for  its  religious  opinions  and 
peaceful  integrity.  They  were  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Clan  Cameron,  and  joined  with 
them  against  the  Episcopalians  during  the  ter- 
nble  persecutions  in  which  the  founder  of  the 
Cameronians  lost  his  life. 

Passing  over  the  times  of  the  Protectorate, 
in  which  the  Presbyterians  enjoyed  freedom  of 
religious  opinions,  we  come  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  II,  in  which  the  Covenanters,  among 
whom  was  the  Clan  Drummond,  sought  caves 
and  solitudes  as  a  refuge  from  the  merciless 
cruelties  of  the  Royalists,  and  during  which 
time  incidents  occurred  that  determined  the 
destiny  of  nearly  all  of  that  race. 


CHAPTKB  I. 

**  But  hark  !  the  tent  liath  chanf^ed  its  voices 
There’8  jieace  and  re«t  nae  longer.^*  [Burns. 

“  0 !  hae  mercy  upon  him,  hae  mercy  upon 
him,  as  ye  hope  that  the  Lord  will  hae  mercy 
upon  yoursell—  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  an 
his  father  lang  sin  dead.  01  remember  his 
youth — only  nineteen  Simmers  hae  pas.sed  over 
his  head ;  spare  him,  spare  him  fur  his  young 
years — spare  him  to  his  mother's  heart.’’ 

Such  were  the  agonizing  cries  of  an  aged 
woman  in  June,  1060,  when  the  joy  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  the  restoration  of  a  legitimate  monarch 
was  turned  into  mourning  by  the  spirit  of  re¬ 
venge  which  prevailed  throughout  all  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  cold  and  relentless  eyes  of  the  Judge 
fell  upon  the  frenzied  creature  at  his  feet,  and 
the  victim  must  die ;  suddenly,  turning  to  the 
youth,  he  offered  life  on  condition  that  he 
would  “  tell  the  haunts  of  the  accursed  Pres¬ 
byters,  that  he  might  stop  forever  the  howling 
of  their  impious  prayers  and  songs.”  For  a 
moment  the  young  man  wavered,  when  the 
mother,  rising  from  her  humiliation,  said : 

“  My  child,  my  child,  if  you  do  betray  the 
fastnesses  of  the  Lord — if  you  show  the  heathen 


to  the  haunts  of  the  chosen  ot  God,  the  heaviest 
curse  of  your  mother  shall  fall  upon  your  head, 
and  the  milk  of  her  bosom  shall  be  poisoned 
in  your  veins.” 

He  was  executed,  and  the  strength  of  her 
soul  enabled  her  to  cheer  him  in  the  moments 
of  trial — to  see  the  death-blow  without  a  tear ; 
when,  turning  to  the  hillside,  she  sought  her 
desolate  home. 

The  sun  shone  in  all  his  glory,  as  though 
there  was  no  sorrow  in  the  land,  and  the  pang' 
struck  deeper  and  deeper  to  the  heart  of  the 
mother  as  her  eye,  at  every  step,  rested  on  the 
heather,  glistening  in  all  its  loveliness  beneath 
the  bright  and  beautiful  light  of  day.  “  O ! 
bow  could  the  heather-cups  open  to  Heaven 
when  the  braw  lad  who  bad  sae  often  gazed  in 
admiration  upon  their  delicate  flowers,  an  nes¬ 
tled  in  love  amang  their  green  leaves,  lay  cald, 
cald,  and  unconscious  of  the  beauty  and  the 
glory,  the  sorrow  and  the  shame  of  Scotland.” 

She  at  last  reached  the  threshold  of  her  cot- 
tag;e,  and  throwing  her  arms  around  the  neck 
of  a  fine,  handsome  girl,  of  something  more 
than  twenty  years  of  age,  she  cried  aloud,  “  0 1 
Efiie,  Efflc  Morrison,  the  hell-hounds  hae  mur¬ 
dered  him ;  they  had  nae  mercy  in  their  souls, 
and  they  struck  off  his  ^oung  and  beautiful 
head  as  though  it  had  be^  the  head  of  a  dog  1 
Wae  is  me,  wae  is  me,  and  wae,  wae.  is  Scot¬ 
land  ;  but  my  heart  is  growing  colder  and 
colder.  I  feel  the  death-damps  gathering  on 
my  brow.  Go  you  to  the  mountain-side,  and 
tell  Jamie  Drummond  that  you  are  alone  in  all 
the  wide  world.  Tell  him  that  the  accursed 
Tories  murdered  your  brother,  and  that  the  ax 
sunk  to  your  mother's  heart  Tell  him  to  flee 
from  this  wretched  land,  which  seems  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty,  and 
go  to  that  new  world  where  the  hounds  of  per¬ 
secution  dare  not  assert  authority  over  the  con¬ 
science,  and  the  voice  of  prayer  and  praise  may 
float  up  to  God  on  the  free  air  of  Heaven.’’ 

“  Go  Eflie — weep  not  aae  bitterly — thy  uncle 
will  take  thee  as  his  own,  and  he  will  treat  thee 
tenderly  as  a  grief-stricken  lamb ;  but,  0  I  gird 
up  your  soul  for  the  times  upon  which  you 
have  fallen,  for  you  too  may  be  called  to  give 
a  martyr’s  testimony  to  the  faith  that  is  in 
you.  Bvi  remember,  if  you  fail  to  bear  witness 
to  the  truth  of  the  Great  Jehovah,  the  curse  of 
the  mother  who  bore  you  shall  follow  you 
through  all  time.”  Thus  saying,  she  sunk  back 
upon  the  settee,  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  \vith  one  groan  of  agony  the  soul 
passed  to  its  Maker. 

Effle  remained  almost  paralyzed,  feeling  the 
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unutterable  deiK>latioD  of  the  awful  bereave¬ 
ments  that  hod  so  suddenly  deprived  her  of  her 
nearest  and  dearest  protectors ;  besides,  she 
was  in  constant  fear  that  the  Royalists,  in  their 
search  for  the  Whigs,  might  visit  her  defense¬ 
less  cabin,  aud  she  knew  not  what  violence  to 
apprehend  from  their  unrelenting  hatred  of  all 
whom  they  termed  “  canting,  psalm-singing 
fanatics.” 

But  suddenly  she  knelt  beside  the  cold  re¬ 
mains  of  her  mother,  and  put  up  a  fervent 
prayer  to  the  God  who  watched  over  her,  that 
he  would  give  her  strength  to  support,  without 
foltering,  the  trials  that  were  before  her  ;  and 
enable  her  to  maintain,  under  all  circumstances, 
the  truths  of  the  covenant. 

Rising  from  her  position,  she  found  that  the 
mists  of  evening  were  closing  over  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  die  threw  her  cloak  around  her  and 
crept  stealthily  forth.  She  moved  cautiously, 
that  none  might  observe  and  follow  her  to  the 
retreat  of  the  Covenanters  ;  for  the  persecu¬ 
tions  were  growing  so  bitter  that  few  dared 
now  to  kindle  the  fire  on  their  own  hearth¬ 
stones,  but  sought  in  the  solitudes  and  fast¬ 
nesses  of  Scotland  that  freedom  which  was  de¬ 
nied  them  by  the  laws  of  Charles  II. 

Presently  she  came  to  a  rugged  and  wild 
path,  which  led  to  the  haunts  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rians.  when  she  was  accosted  by  a  rough  voice, 
which  she  readily  recognized,  with  “  Wha  gaes 
there  ?” 

Throwing  aside  the  hood  from  her  face,  she 
was  greeted  with  a  hearty  welcome.  “  An  God 
be  wi  ye  in  these  troublous  times.  But  stop  a 
bit,  Effie,  an  tell  me  what  the  wicked  are  doin 
yonder  when,  raising  the  lantern,  so  as  more 
closely  to  see  her  face,  “  O !  I  fear  they  hae 
dealt  hardly  wi  ye  by  the  pitiful  sobs  and  groans 
that  break  frae  yi? — aud  it  is  indeed  sair  times 
we  have  fallen  bn,  ns  the  good  preacher  saith. 
But  g^e  forward,  and  God  be  wi  ye  and  lead  ye 
till  ye  come  to  your  good  uncle,  and  maybe  he 
will  find  means  to  comfort  ye  in  yer  troubie, 
whatever  it  may  be.  I  must  ebn  watch  the 
closer  if  they  hae  become  sae  desperate  as  to 
cause  such  as  ye  to  weep,  for  belike,  should 
they  find  their  way  to  the  fold  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  there  would  be  none  left  to  tell  of  their 
visit  Gae,  gae,  and  God  be  wi  ye.” 

Effie  pursued  her  way  through  the  narrow 
and  tangled  path,  until  at  length  she  came  to 
an  opening  in  the  side  of  the  mountain,  where 
perhaps  an  hundred  people,  of  all  sizes,  were 
listening  in  Mrrapt  attention  to  the  earnest 
preaching  of  a  venerable  man,  who  was  e.x- 
horting  them  to  hold  fast  to  the  faith  of  their 


fathers,  aud  prepare  to  die,  if  need  be,  in  de¬ 
fense  of  the  truth. 

Effie  crept  to  the  side  of  her  uncle,  and  told 
him,  as  her  sobs  would  allow,  the  terrible  events 
of  the  day.  He  immediately  arose,  pale  and 
almost  rigid  with  emotion,  aud  said : 

“  Let  the  servant  bow  in  humble  submission 
to  the  Lord,  his  master,  for  we  indeed  know  not 
what  an  hour  may  bring  forth.  This  day  has 
the  first  martyr  blood  been  shed  iu  the  cause  of 
God.  Here,  in  our  very  midst,  a  stripling— 
Edward  Morrison — has  given  his  life  for  the 
cause.  The  dogs  are  upon  the  trail,  and  the 
wolves  hunt  in  packs.  Let  us,  therefore, 
concert  together  what  is  best  for  us  to  do. 
Famine  iooketh  us  in  the  face,  and  a  worse 
death  followcth  in  our  footsteps.  Let  us  bury 
this  night  our  beloved  sister,  who  lies  in  yonder 
cabin,  and  perhaps  we  may  hold  some  parley 
with  the  enemy  on  the  morrow,  and  they  will 
permit  us  to  leave  this  unhappy  country  and 
go  to  Virginia,  where  we  may  at  least  worship 
God  asscemeth  to  us  right.” 

The  proposition  met  with  general  consent, 
and  four  stout  men  brought  the  remains  of 
Mary  Morrison  into  the  fold  that  night ;  and 
amid  songs,  and  prayers,  and  groans  of  the 
congregation,  and  while  the  moon  was  strug¬ 
gling  through  the  mist,  as  though,  with  her 
mild  face,  she  would  give  one  look  of  sympathy 
and  respect  at  the  burial  of  the  broken-hearted 
mother,  she  was  laid  on  the  mountain  side,  at 
rest  forever. 

It  was  not  alone  that  one  well  known  for 
godliness,  and  strength  of  character,  and  kind¬ 
ness,  had  gone  from  this  world,  but  their  souls 
were  dark  with  impending  evils.  Scotland  was 
to  be  their  home  no  more  ;  and  if  they  jour¬ 
neyed  to  another  land  the  future  was  dark  and 
unknow'n,  and  the  yearnings  with  which  they 
would  look  back  might  be  accounted  sinful  to 
their  souls. 

CHAPTER  II. 

“  I>et  US  then  be  up  and  doing, 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate, 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing.’’ 

[I/OXGIKIXOW. 

At  the  “  KingVHead,”  in  the  small  village, 
the  company  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Mur¬ 
ray  were  drinking  ale. 

“  An  it  makes  me  feel  bad,  Grahamc,  to  think 
of  Morrison,  for  he  was  as  canny  a  chiel  as  yc 
would  likely  see.  I  hae  played  wi  him  many 
a  time  on  the  hills,  an  I  would  hae  been  glad 
be  had  a’  been  pardoned.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Grahame,  “  an  it  seems  wrang  to 
take  the  life  o’  a  man  when  he  canna  think  as 
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we  do,  an  they  are  Scotch,  too,  like  oudkIb.  1 
did  uae  think  they  would  gang  quite  so  far. 
An  we  could  get  up  an  auld  grudge  maybe  to 
make  the  wark  lighter,  an  it  were  the  English 
we  were  after.” 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Capt. 
Murray  entered,  who  had  overheard  the  con¬ 
versation.  “  By  all  the  Heavens,”  said  he,  and 
with  an  eye  flashing  Are,  “  there-  is  heresy  in 
the  camp.  If  I  hear  any  more  of  it  your 
beads  shall  keep  company  with  the  psalm- 
ringing  dog  who  lies  yonder.  To-morrow  we 
take  ourselves  to  the  mountains,  and  send  more 
of  the  canting  devils  to  bite  the  dust.” 

There  was  no  response  to  the  bitterness  of 
the  captain,  for  the  hatred  and  cruelty  of  a 
later  day  had  not  been  called  forth.  It  takes 
time,  and  the  dwelling  upon  a  wrong,  or  a 
fancied  wrong,  and  the  taste  of  blood  to  cause 
man  to  become  as  ferocious  in  his  nature  as 
most  of  those  engaged  in  all  persecutions  seem 
to  have  been.  The  captain  then  poured  a  cup 
of  stout  ale,  and  drank  to  the  health  of  the 
King.  The  men  immediately  followed  his  ex¬ 
ample,  and  in  the  jest  and  revelry  that  ensued, 
the  events  of  the  day  were  temporarily  for¬ 
gotten. 

Before  the  morning  mists  had  lifted  from  the 
mountains,  a  messenger  stood  at  the  door  de¬ 
siring  to  see  Captain  Murray.  He  was  told  to 
enter.  The  captain,  looking  earnestly  at  the 
rough,  clownish-looking  fellow  before  him,  de¬ 
manded  his  business. 

“  .An  I  have  a  paper  for  yer  honor,”  said 
David  Sillar,  drawing  a  letter  from  the  folds  of 
his  plaid.  “  It  is  from  Jamie  Drummond,  the 
Covenanter,  an  a  godly  man  ho  is  too ;  belike 
ye  hac  beard  o’  him.” 

The  captain  frowned  darkly  as  he  took  the 
paper  and  read  ;  then  turning  to  the  peasant  he 
said :  “  They  do  not  like  the  example  of  yester¬ 
day,  and  care  not  to  have  their  heads  keep 
company  with  young  Morrison.” 

“Na!  it  be  more  natural  and  pleasant  to 
have  ane’s  head  on  ane’s  shoulders,  as  in¬ 
tended  it  said  be.” 

“How  dare  you,”  said  the  captain,  “come 
here  ?  Did  you  not  fear  your  own  life  ?” 

“Na!  na!  my  life  is  nothin  worth  to  ony 
one,  an  I  hae  played  the  bagpipe  sa  many  a 
time,  to  sa  many  ye  hae  wi  ye,  that  I  thought 
they  would  hardly  do  yer  biddin,  een  it  war  to 
tak  my  life.” 

“  But  I  can  compel  you  to  show  me  your 
hiding-place.” 

“  Na !  na !  Jamie  Drummond  knew  weel  that 
the  lad  wba  cam  up  wi  his  weans  wad  na  lead 


the  wolf  to  his  flock.  1  hae  nae  one  to  care  for, 
an  ye  be  sae  godless  as  to  murder  me  ye  may, 
an  the  sin  rest  on  yer  own  soul.” 

The  perfect  independence  and  fearlessness  of 
the  young  man  enraged  the  captain,  accustomed 
always  to  have  such  as  him  cower  in  his  pres¬ 
ence  :  and  he  called  out  in  a  fi%nzy,  “  None 
of  your  canting  here,  you  villain,  else  I  swear 
to  you  Jamie  Drummond  will  wait  long  for 
your  coming ;”  when,  turning  again  to  the  let- 
ter,  he  sat  for  a  long  time,  with  a  dark  brow, 
brooding  over  its  contents.  He  feared,  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  if  he  denied  the  request, 
that  many  of  his  men,  coming  from  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  would  refuse  to  pursue  the  Covenant¬ 
ers  to  the  extremity  desired  by  those  in  au¬ 
thority  ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  the  easiest 
and  best  way  to  pledge  himself  to  let  them 
leave  the  country  undisturbed.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  wrote  to  them  to  that  effect,  when,  hand¬ 
ing  the  paper  to  Davie,  he  bade  him  begone, 
and  be  slow  in  sliowing  himself  there  again. 

Davie  thrust  the  paper  into  his  plaid,  and 
said :  “  Thank  yer  honor,  an  I  shall  be  right 
glad  to  be  goin,  an  many  blessins  upon  ye  that 
my  head  is  where  it  grawed,  an  be  sure  ITl  not 
beg  very  hard  to  come  to  ye  agen.” 

It  was  evident  from  the  brightening  of  Da¬ 
vie's  face,  and  his  light  ste'p,  that  he  felt  safer 
and  happier  on  the  heather  than  nnder  the 
same  roof  with  Captain  Murray.  He  was  soon 
winding  his  way  among  the  mountains,  where 
be  was  met  by  Drummond,  who  had  been  anx¬ 
iously  watching  his  return. 

Drummond  soon  communicated  the  result  of 
the  c3cpedition  to  his  friends,  and  all  was  bustle 
and  delight  that  they  might  go  once  more  to 
their  dwellings  in  the  sunlight. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Cameron  called  them  once 
more  together,  to  thank  God  for  his  protection 
and  all  that  they  had  enjoyed  in  their  safe  re¬ 
treat,  and  after  singing  and  invoking  a  blessing 
upon  his  faithful  flock,  be  promised  to  meet 
them  once  more,  upon  the  sea-^ore,  when  they 
would  leave  that  Scotland  so  dear  to  their 
hearts. 

The  next  two  or  three  weeks  were  passed  in 
comparative  quiet  by  the  small  band  of  Cove¬ 
nanters,  who  were  busily  engaged  in  preparar 
tions  for  their  long  voyage.  They  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  bury  Edward  Morrison  according  to 
the  customs  of  their  country ;  and  William 
Drummond,  whom  it  was  now  noticed  was 
Effie’s  constant  guardian  and  attendant,  assisted 
in  preparing  the  funeral  feast  at  her  lonely 
dwelling.  And  it  was  a  sad,  sad  day  when 
they  came  from  the  hill-sides  to  weep  with  poor 
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Effie.  It  seemed  to  her  that  the  fountain  of 
tears  was  dried  at  its  source ;  that  a  century 
had  worn  its  way  through  her  heart  in  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  a  short  week.  No  kindness  from  her 
friends,  no  devotion  of  young  Drummond, 
could  win  a  smile  from  her  lip  or  lighten  the 
shadow  upon  her  brow ;  but  she  went  about 
the  duties  devolving  upon  her,  pale  and  pas¬ 
sionless,  as  though  the  world  had  become  a 
blank  to  her — as  though  there  was  nothing  on 
which  her  fond  heart  could  rest  She  feared  to 
love,  for  the  idols  she  had  worshipped  had  been 
cruelly  crushed  at  her  feet ;  the  voices  that 
had  been  to  her  the  mu.sic  of  life  would  never 
thrill  on  her  desolate  heart  It  seemed  to  her, 
when  others  wept  and  no  tears  sprang  to  her 
own  bumig  lids,  that  her  feelings  had  become 
hardened,  and  her  very  soul  petrifled  and  iucapa- 
ble  of  human  tenderness.  Yet  she  struggled  with 
the  fearful  energy  of  a  strong  woman  to  bow  in 
perfect  submission  to  the  will  of  her  Father  in 
Heaven,  and  to  feel  that  she  could  lean  upon 
his  mighty  heart  and  rest  beneath  the  shadow 
of  his  love,  secure  in  the  belief  that  he  pitied 
in  all  her  sorrows  and  sympathised  in  all  her 
afflictions. 

Weeks  passed  on,  and  the  serenity  that 
shone  through  the  sadness  upon  her  counte¬ 
nance  told  that  the  victory  was  won — that  she 
could  now  say  in  childish  trust :  “  Thy  will  be 
done.”  Hard  had  it  been  for  her  to  become 
reconciled  to  the  terrible  dispensation ;  but 
the  faith  that  was  in  her  that  God  ordereth  all 
things  right,  and  that  it  is  wicked  in  the  crea¬ 
tures  whom  he  hath  made  to  murmur  at  his 
decrees,  though  dimmed  for  a  time  by  the 
heaviness  of  her  grief,  had  at  last  obtained  the 
ascendancy,  and  she  was  daily  assuming  the 
cheerfulness  which  such  principles  generate  in 
the  conscientious  and  upright. 

At  length  the  day  of  embarkation  had  come, 
and  William  Drummond  had  persuaded  Effle  to 
unite  her  destiny  with  his  before  they  should 
leave  Scotland  for  an  untried  home  in  America. 
Accordingly  their  friends  came  once  more  to 
the  cottage,  where  Effie  felt  that  the  ceremony 
would  indeed  be  consecrated — in  that  home 
where  a  father’s  fondness  had  blessed  her  child¬ 
hood,  and  a  mother’s  and  a  brother’s  love  had 
surrounded  all  her  life  ;  that  home  where  she 
had  enjoyed  and  suffered  so  much ;  it  would  be 
one  more  link  to  bind  her  to  the  land  of  her 
birth,  to  the  cherished  remembrances  of  the 
past  Her’s  was  no  merry  bridal,  too  heavy  a 
cloud  floated  over  the  guests  for  the  jest  or  the 
laugh  to  find  place  on  the  occasion ;  and  the 
pastor,  who  had  been  to  them  a  good  shepherd 


and  a  faithful  friend,  would  stay  to  do  and 
to  suffer  with  those  who  would  remain  at  home. 

The  day  was  one  of  Heaven's  own.  when 
scarce  a  feathery  cloud  floated  on  the  serene 
blue  above,  and  the  very  air  was  redolent  of 
the  sweet  Summer-time.  Far  around,  in  the 
valley  and  on  the  mountain,  spread,  like  a 
glowing  carpet,  the  beautiful  heather— that 
flower  so  peculiarly  Scotch,  and  so  dear  to  the 
Scottish  heart. 

The  bridal  ceremony  was  finished  and  the 
emigrants  were  seen  coming  down  to  the  sea¬ 
shore.  They  paused  again  and  again  to  look 
at,  and  fix  upon  the  eye  forever,  the  landscape 
never  so  beautiful  as  now.  Tears  fiowed  from 
their  aching  hearts  and  fell  upon  the  flowers  at 
their  feet ;  but  when  they  reverted  to  all  that 
the  faithful  were  suffering  for  opinion’s  sake, 
and  to  their  own  probable  fate  should  they  re¬ 
main,  the  vessel  with  her  white  sails  seemed  to 
them  like  an  angel  with  outspread  wings, 
waiting  to  carry  them  to  a  haven  of  peace. 

They  rested  upon  the  beach,  and  once  more, 
for  the  last  time,  gathered  around  Hr.  Came¬ 
ron.  He  prayed  long  and  fervently  that  God 
would  keep  them  safe  on  their  perilous  voyage ; 
watch  over  them  in  their  new  homes,  keep 
them  faithful  to  the  covenant,  and  at  last 
gather  them  into  one  fold  in  Heaven.  His 
voice  was  tremulous  with  emotion,  for  he  loved 
them  as  a  father,  and  their  parting  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  forever  in  this  world.  He  exhorted 
the  preacher  who  would  bear  them  company  to 
be  faithful  to  his  flock,  to  watch  over  them 
with  a  vigilant  eye,  as  perchance  their  souls 
might  be  required  at  his  hands.  They  parted 
with  sincere  sorrow  and  much  weeping,  and  in 
a  few  hours  the  vessel  had  sailed  far  out  of 
sight  of  the  bay,  and  the  shores  of  Scotland 
were  growing  more  and  more  dim  to  the  noble 
hearts  who  would  gladly,  if  so  it  could  have 
been,  toiled  a  long  life  for  the  elevation  and 
best  good  of  their  country,  and  slept  their  last 
sleep  in  her  bosom. 

CHAPTER  in. 

“  To  <le*p,  lone,  chastened  thoughts  of  grief  and  love. 
Oh !  we  have  need  of  patient  faith  below, 

To  clear  away  the  mysteries  of  such  woe  1” 

[Himaxs. 

In  16.54  Lord  Fairfax,  residing  in  the  North 
of  England,  was  engaged  fighting  on  the  side 
of  the  Protector.  Contiguous  to  his  own  es¬ 
tates  were  those  of  Sir  Edward  Lawrence.  The 
families,  until  the  unhappy  dissensions  in  the 
Government  of  Charles  1,  had  lived  on  terms 
of  the  utmost  intimacy.  But  now,  when  son 
was  found  arrayed  against  father,  and  brother 
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ugaiDst  brother,  it  occasioned  no  surprise  that 
those  whose  hearts  had  been  knit  in  the  more 
diisolublc  bonds  of  friendship  shouid  become 
hostile  and  bitter  enemies. 

But  there  was  one  member  of  each  family 
who  participated  not  in  the  unwonted  feeling. 
Iticbard  Lawrence,  the  second  son  of  his  father, 
and  an  under-graduate  of  Oxford,  loved  Edith, 
the  beautiful  and  interesting  daughter  of  their 
iieighlwr ;  about  the  same  age  with  himself, 
and  from  childhood  his  favorite  companion. 

Edith  had  likewise  for  some  years  associated 
Lawrence  in  all  her  musings  and  her  dreams ; 
and  the  most  unhappy  circumstance  attending 
the  Pai'liamcntary  war,  in  their  minds,  was  the 
bitter  dissensions  of  their  families,  and  the  con- 
iiequent  prohibition  of  their  happy  and  innocent 
enjoyments. 

In  vain  did  Richard  protest  that  the  feuds 
of  the  fathers  should  not  be  expected  nor  per¬ 
mitted  to  extend  to  the  children — too  young  as 
yet  to  take  any  active  part  in  political  affairs. 
But  in  the  excess  of  Sir  Edward’s  loyalty,  in 
his  bitter  hatred  of  the  Presbyterians,  he  com¬ 
manded  his  son,  on  penalty  of  imprisonment, 
if  no  other  resource  should  be  left,  to  forget 
that  such  a  being  as  Edith  Fairfax  existed. 
Rather  would  he  see  him  dead  than  that  his 
houw  should  lie  dishonored  by  the  union  with 
that  of  a  rebel  and  a  traitor.  “  You  are  mad’' 
said  he  to  Richard,  as  he  still  continued  bis  re¬ 
monstrance.  “  You  talk  like  a  driveling  fool ! 
Is  there  no  other  girl  in  the  laud  but  Edith 
Fairfax  ?  I  tell  you  there  is  many  a  high-born 
maiden  who  would  gladly  match  herself  with 
Richard  Layrrence,  whose  face  is  fairer,  whose 
lands  are  broader,  and  who  bears  no  traitor 
stain  upon  her  escutcheon.” 

“  I  tell  you,"  said  the  manly  boy,  “  there  is , 
none  whom  I  can  love,  there  is  none  w’hom  I 
will  wed  but  her.  You  may  prevent  our 
union ;  you  may  shroud  my  life  in  the  linger¬ 
ing  misery  of  a  cruel  disappointment  by  a  self¬ 
ish  indulgence  of  a  personal  animosity,  but  the 
heu-t  that  I  pledged  in  my  boyhood  shall  still 
beat  in  ddelity  to  the  one  whose  only  fault  is 
that  htr  father  differs  from  mine  in  religious  an(\ 
political  matters.” 

“  l%thal  not  enough!”  stormed  the  father,  as  his 
son  left  the  library,  where  the  conversation  had 
been  held.  “  Fool  1  fod  f  but  I'll  see  that  you 
are  well  removed,  and  time  will  effhe^  the  rest.” 

Richard  went  immediately  to  the  sequestered 
spot  in  the  park,  where  he  had  been  apous- 
tomed  to  loiter  with  Edith,  and  related  to  her 
faithfully  the  result  of  his  conversation.  They 
renewed  their  pledges  of  oonstancy,  through 
Vou  III— 21 


whatever  vicissitudes  might  befail  them,  and 
agreed  to  meet  as  often  as  possible  during  his 
stay  at  home. 

The  next  morning,  without  any  premonition, 
Richard  was  harried  by  his  father  back  to  Ox¬ 
ford.  Edith  sought  the  haunt,  as  usual,  conse¬ 
crated  by  the  remembrances  of  many  a  happy 
year,  and  seating  herself  upon  the  bench  en¬ 
circling  the  old  oak,  waited  in  terrible  suspense 
the  coming  of  one  whom  hitherto  she  had  looked 
for  with  so  much  pleasure  and  confidence. 
Worn  with  weeping  through  the  long  night, 
pallid  with  torturing  and  indefinite  fear^ 
the  flitting  of  the  robin,  the  soft  tread  of  the 
rabbit,  the  gliding  of  the  deer,  sent  a  dagger  ts 
her  heart  in  the  thrill  of  expectation,  in  the 
agony  of  disappointment,  that  attended  each 
familiar  and  formerly  unmistakable  sound. 

The  hours  wore  on,  but  still  he  came  not  to 
end  her  conjecture  and  suspense.  She  felt 
rivited  to  the  spot,  for  even  then,  at  that  late 
moment,  he  might  come — and  come  to  say  fare¬ 
well  for  a  long  time.  At  length  her  serving 
man,  who  had  been  from  long  before  her  in¬ 
fancy  a  dependant  of  the  family,  missed  her, 
and  coivjecturing  from  a  knowledge  of  her 
habits  where  idie  might  be  found,  followed  her* 

“Miss  Edith,”  said  he,  “I  thought  maybe 
you  didn’t  know  that  llastbr  Richard  left  this 
part  of  the  country  this  morning — at  least  1 
thought  so.  I  met  him  on  the  highway  at. 
dawn;  he  was  in  a  coach  laden,  with.  tni»h*v 
and  he  put  his  head  from  the  window  as  be¬ 
came  along,  and  said  good-by  to  me.^  |  thought, 
then.  Miss,  maybe  yon  didn’t  kioow,  and  h^- 
wished  me  to  tell  you.” 

Edith  drew  her  shawl  about  her,  and,  a(> 
companied  by  her  faithiil,  servant,  returned 
with  a  sinking  heart  to  her  home.  Her  father 
watched  her  carofatty,  and  if  he  would  have 
sternly  opposed  her  wishes,  he  wisely  judged 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  character  of  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Lawrence  that  he  would  have  no  neces¬ 
sity  tah^terfere  ;  and  he  believed  that  time  aadi 
new  scenes  would  efface  the  impressions  of  tiieir 
ohildssh  attachment  from  the  feelings  of  Edith. . 

flis  brother.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  badl raised* 
a  large  number  of  troops  to  join  Croeawell,  and 
for  the  safety  of  his  ihmily  Lord  Fiijrftkx  deemed  | 
it  pi>(q>er  to  remove  them  to  LQ»^Qn  during  the 
continuation  of  the  civil  war,  ^roth  I^yadon  at 
this  time  was  arrayed  agalpet  the  king,  and  ' 
Charles  I  had  made  his  headi}aarteniat  OxAsd^ 

Those  familiar  with  the  detail  of  thesiri) 
war  remember  the  fooRsIr,  vacillating  a^  aia- 
wise  course  of  the  kiagrhy  which  he  hast  Ehs 
victories  he  might  havp^.won,  the  coaflthieee-  eC 
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biB  subjects,  the  crowu,  and  finally,  bis  life. 
Edith,  during  all  this  distracting  time,  re¬ 
mained  at  London.  Her  father  engaged  under 
the  immediate  banner  of  Cromwell  and  one  of 
bis  principal  oflBccrs.  But  she  heard  no  sound 
from  Richard,  only  the  vague  rumor,  after  the 
battle  of  Marston  Moor,  that  Sir  Edward  Law¬ 
rence  and  one  of  his  sons  were  among  the  slain, 
and  that  one  son  was  fearfully  wounded. 

O !  what  a  day  of  wretchedness  was  that  bat¬ 
tle  to  her  I  She  listened  to  the  heavy  booming 
of  the  cannon,  feeling  that  every  sound  was  a 
death-knell  of  some  one  she  had  known  and 
loved.  Her  father,  brother  and  uncle,  and,  she 
feared,  her  lover,  were  among  the  combatants 
on  that  fcarfnl  day. 

This  battle  decided  the  fate  of  England  ;  and 
Cromwell  sent  into  London  fifteen  hundred 
prisoners  of  war,  with  all  the  appurtenances, 
of  arms,  banners  and  booty,  that  told  of  a  vic¬ 
tory  and  defeat.  Lord  Fairfax,  his  son  and 
brother,  returned  with  the  victors,  and  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  pomp  and  ceremonies,  and  rejoic¬ 
ing  that  distinguished  Westminster  and  Lon¬ 
don  at  that  time. 

But  to  Edith  there  was  heaviness  and  sor¬ 
row  in  the  midst  of  all  the  joy.  She  rejoiced 
for  the  safe  return  of  her  father,  uncle  and 
brother ;  but  where  was  he  whom  she  could  not 
if  she  would  forget.  If  a  prisoner,  what  would  be 
his  fate  ?  O,  that  she  could  know,  that  she  could 
assure  him  of  her  sympathy,  of  her  fidelity. 

Richard,  after  being  so  abruptly  sent  to  0.x- 
ford,  found  himself,  in  the  after  events,  forced 
to  take  up  arms  in  a  cause,  it  is  true,  which  he 
most  favored,  but  in  which  he  had  indulged  no 
idea  of  taking  an  active  part.  During  this 
memorable  battle,  and  while  fighting  under 
Prince  Rupert,  at  the  time  when  he  retreated 
with  calamity  and  disgrace  to  Chester,  Richard 
received  a  severe  and  disabling  wound.  The 
Marquis  of  Newcastle,  who  knew  him,  and  had 
observed  his  courage  and  bearing  through  the 
day,  saw  him  fall,  and  had  him  borne  in  safely 
from  the  field.  He  afterwards  induced  Law¬ 
rence  to  leave  England,  where  he  could  no 
longer  remain  secure,  and  go  an  exile  with  him 
to  France. 

Then  came  the  beheading  of  Charles,  the  estab- 
rL«hment  of  the  Protectorate,  and  tbe  iron  rule 
of  Cromwell  for  the  next  few  years.  Lord 
Fairfax  again  found  time,  after  tbe  lull  of  the 
horrible  excitements,  to  observe  his  daughter, 
and  he  chided  her  for  her  wan  face,  and  hoped 
in  tbe  coming  festivals  that  her  eye  would  re¬ 
gain  its  brightness,  and  her  spirits  their  elas¬ 
ticity  ;  for  he  could  not  think  that  she  still  la¬ 


mented  tbe  boy,  to  whom,  individually,  he  had 
no  objection,  but  the  intimacy  he  had  regarded 
as  the  evanescent  dream  of  childhood. 

Contrary  to  Eidith's  inclinations,  she  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  be  present  on  all  public  occasions, 
and  her  position  and  beautiful  face  attracted 
the  attention  of  many  a  Republican  of  that  dar. 
Among  her  suitors  was  the  elder  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Manchester,  both  of  whom  had  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  under  the  Protector,  and 
the  son  received  the  favorable  encouragements 
of  her  father. 

Lord  Fairfax  was  naturally  kind,  and  he 
treated  Edith  with  a  large  share  of  tenderness 
in  advocating  the  suit  of  Manchester ;  but  at 
times  he  could  hardly  restrain  his  ve.xation  at 
what  he  almost  considered  her  obstinacy,  in  so 
positively  rejecting  a  suitor  whom,  he  said, 
“  any  other  woman  would  be  proud  to  obtain, 
and  who  was  likewise  so  eligible  in  every  re¬ 
spect  to  her  situation  and  to  promote  her  hap¬ 
piness.”  But  no  inducement  could  change  her 
resolution.  “  ’My  life,”  said  she,  “  is  sufficiently 
wretched  now,  and  I  positively  declare  that  I 
would  sooner  die  than  change  my  present  de¬ 
termination.”  As  an  additional  motive  to 
keep  her  faith,  Edith  hud  incidentally  beard 
that  Lawrence  had  sought  refuge  in  France, 
and  still  faithfully  cherished  her  remembrance. 

Years  went  on,  and  E]dith  suffered  the  neg¬ 
lect  in  her  own  family  almost  to  estrange¬ 
ment,  until  at  last  Cromwell  was  seized  with 
tbe  illness  which  terminated  his  existence  and 
that  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Lord  Fairfax,  familiar  with  Richard  Crom¬ 
well,  anticipating  the  troubles  which  would 
ensue,  feeling  afraid  for  the  safety  of  R(!publi- 
cans  in  England,  and  unwilling  to  engage  in 
further  hostilities,  collected  the  revenues  from 
his  estates,  and  in  1658  sailed  for  Virginia. 

Their  voyage  was  marked  by  fearful  storms ; 
their  ves.<el,  stove  and  unmanageable,  finally 
entered  Cape  Fear  River,  where  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  induced  him  to  remain  by  the  su¬ 
perior  advantages  they  represented  that  State  to 
possess  over  Virginia,  their  original  destination. 

Richard  Lawrence,  during  his  loug  confine¬ 
ment  with  his  wounds,  knew  that  Edith  was 
safe  and  suiTounded  with  every  advantage; 
like  those  who  are  generous  and  true-hearted 
themselves,  he  never  for  a  moment  doubted  her 
constancy,  and  consoled  himself  with  the  pleas¬ 
ant  places  of  the  past,  and  with  the  belief  that 
he  yet  should  be  united  with  Edith — yet  be 
happy — ^notwithstanding  the  present  adverse 
circumstances. 

After  his  recovery  he  was  employed  in  the 
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Hcrvice  of  the  King  of  France,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  during  the  Protectorate.  He  hoard  oc¬ 
casionally  of  Lord  Fairfax  and  family,  but  he 
could  never  succeed  but  once  in  conveying  to 
Edith  any  meaeage  of  remembrance  and  love  ; 
and  now,  after  the  death  of  Cromwell,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  return  to  England  and  seek  the  re- 
iostatemeut  of  the  property,  all  his  own  since 
the  death  of  his  father  and  elder  brother. 

He  was  cordially  received  by  Charles  II, 
and,  in  consideration  of  the  loyalty  and  ser¬ 
vices  of  his  family,  his  estates  were  fully  re¬ 
stored.  But,  as  a  death-blow  to  all  his  hopes, 
which  had  seemed  to  him  so  near  fruition,  he 
learned  that  Lord  Fairfax  and  his  family  had 
emigrated  to  America.  For  the  first  time  des¬ 
pair  ruled  in  his  heart ;  he  felt  as  though  he 
was  destined  never  to  attain  the  one  object  for 
which  he  lived — while  Edith,  in  her  new  home, 
dreamed  only  of  a  reunion  in  Heaven. 

Soon  after  his  affairs  were  settled,  he  began 
to  think  seriously  of  following  Lord  Fairfax  to 
the  New  tVorld.  lie  heard  that  a  party  of  ad¬ 
venturers  were  alxiut  to  sail  from  Bristol  to 
Virginia,  and  after  making  the  necessary  in¬ 
quiries  and  arrangements,  joined  the  company 
of  Thomas  Wilford.  Nathaniel  Bacon,  and  Ed¬ 
mund  Chcesman,  and  they  arrived  at  James¬ 
town  about  the  same  time  that  the  vessel  from 
Scotland  bore  the  Covenanters  to  their  desired 
haven. 

Everything  was  new  and  of  absorbing  in¬ 
terest  to  these  young  men  ;  but  a  shadow  rested 
upon  the  spirits  of  Lawrence  wholly  unaccount¬ 
able  to  those  who  knew  nothing  of  his  affairs. 
To  him  Edith  was  an  ever-present  reflection ;  he 
saw  feer  beautiful  face  at  every  step,  her  confid¬ 
ing  eye  still  looked  in  love  and  confidence 
upon  him,  and  her  name  was  a.«sociated  with 
every  thought.  Smiles  and  shadows  flitted  over 
his  lips,  as  pleasant  remembrances  or  despair¬ 
ing  forebodings  found  a  place  in  his  heart ; 
and,  to  deepen  his  gloom,  he  could  learn  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  Colony  of  Lord  Fairfax. 

Ho  endeavored  to  divert  his  attention  from 
the  thoughts  that  had  become  so  engrossing  to 
him.  by  cultivating  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Colony  and  in  what  was  passing  around  him. 

OHAPTER  IV. 

“  Iaow  time  axAinst  oppression  I  have  fought. 

And  for  the  native  liberty  of  faith 
Have  bled  and  lulTered  bonds.” 

[UmoRflK,  a  Tragetly. 

Yet  thon,  by  fount  and  forest -murmur  1«hI 

To  worship,  tlion  art  blest ;  to  thee  is  shown 

in  her  holy  pump,  decked  for  her  God  alone.  S 
[Hbma.xr. 

The  winds  and  waves  were  favoring  and  pro¬ 


pitious,  and  the  Scottish  vessel  bore  safely 
across  the  blue  and  boundless  ocean  the  precious 
freight  of  strong  and  pious  sonls.  Their  timo 
was  chiefly  spent  in  listening  to  sermons,  often 
three  a  day,  and  their  ideas  were  too  rigid  to 
admit  of  looking  back  and  repining  when  it 
seemed  to  them  they  were  following  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  Jehovah,  who  was  leading  them,  as  he 
bad  led  the  Israelites  of  old,  from  a  land  of 
mourning  and  bondage  to  one  of  promise,  flow¬ 
ing  with  milk  and  honey.  Even  the  mother,  os 
she  indulged  in  reveries  of  the  past,  and  drop¬ 
ped  a  tear  upon  the  babe  at  her  breast,  hastily 
checked  the  emotion  as  a  sinful  indulgence, 
and  put  up  a  silent  prayer  for  forgiveness  and 
to  thank  God  for  the  manifold  blessings  that 
were  showered  upon  their  way.  And,  O  !  bow 
their  hearts  leaped  with  thanksgiving  and  joy 
when  the  New  World  broke  on  their  delighted 
eyes.  No  month  in  all  the  calendar  could  have 
been  so  happily  chosen  for  their  voyage  as  the 
sunny  mouth  of  June,  and  as  they  sailed  up 
the  James  River  to  the  settlement,  planted  a 
half  century  before,  the  inhabitants  went  to  the 
shore  to  welcome  the  new  comers  aud  learn 
tidings  from  England. 

When  they  had  come  on  shore  and  thanked 
God  for  his  watchfulness  and  care,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  learned  that  theylwerc  Presbyterians 
like  themselves,  and  that  two  ministers  were 
among  their  numlicr,  their  gratitude  and  kind 
offices  knew  no  bounds,  for  there  were  at  that 
time  so  few  ministers  in  the  colony  that  a 
bounty  was  offered  for  their  emigration,  while 
to  the  emigrants  every  object  was  new  and 
wonderful.  The  forest  still  stood  in  its  primeval 
grandeur  around  the  village ;  the  air  came 
laden  with  flower-scents,  and  seemed  to  vibrate 
with  the  melody  of  birds.  “  Abundance  gushed 
from  the  earth,”  and  to  their  fervid  imagina¬ 
tions  the  reports  that  had  been  home  to  them 
across  the  Atlantic  bad  been  more  than  rea¬ 
lized.  They  felt  that  they,  indeed,  bad  reached 
the  laud  of  promise— that  it  was  a  fit  place  tp 
worship  God. 

They  soon  made  arrangements  for  their 
homes ;  “  they  found  that  labor  was  valuable, 
land  cheap,  and  that  competence  followed  in¬ 
dustry.”  William  Drummond  and  his  father 
built  a  house  together,  aud  before  the  Summer 
was  through  vines  froid  the  forest,  brought  by 
the  hand  of  Effie,  enwreathed  the  doors  and 
windows;  and  in  their  garden — where  grew, 
with  “  improved  flavor,”  the  fruits  of  their 
Scottish  home — flourished  and  glistened  in  the 
sunshine  and  the  dew  a  bunch  of  heather, 
brought  by  Efflc  on  her  bridal  morning  from 
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her  cottage  on  the  hill,  aud  for  the  first  time 
transplanted  in  American  soil.  0,  how  kindly 
it  grew  beneath  the  brilliant  skies  of  this  west¬ 
ern  world — and  Effie  had  literally  nourished  it 
with  smiles  and  watered  it  with  tears ;  to 
her  it  was  the  dearest  of  treasures  to  remind 
her  of  childhood  and  youth. 

In  a  land  so  new,  and  so  unlike  her  own, 
w  ith  so  much  to  occupy  her  mind  and  time,  her 
feelings  were  gradually  losing  their  somber 
line,  and  she  mingled  with  much  enjoyment  in 
the  innocent  amusements  of  the  people ;  for, 
notwithstanding  their  strict  ideas  and  obserr- 
auces,  they  were  almost  always  cheerful,  and 
sometimes  indulged  in  frolic  and  gayety  ;  this 
was  much  more  the  character  of  the  Virginians 
than  the  still  more  rigid  people  of  New  En¬ 
gland. 

The  people  then  living  in  Virginia  were  most 
of  them  native-born,  and  had  imbibed  with 
their  growth  the  freedom  and  spirit  of  the 
woods.  They  had  no  villages — even  James¬ 
town,  of  fifty  years  standing,  had  “  but  eighteen 
houses,  a  State  House  and  church,  and  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  dozen  families” — but  their  cot¬ 
tages  and  plantations  were  scattered  along  by 
the  beautiful  streams,  and  everything  connected 
with  early  colonial  life  tended  to  increase  and 
strengthen  the  innate  love  of  liberty  that  God 
planted  in  the  soul  of  man. 

There  were  those  living  in  almost  baronial 
w  calth  and  pride,  with  large  and  weil-fumished 
estates,  having  vassals  and  servants  at  call, 
and  Imbued  with  the  strong  aristocratic  preju¬ 
dices  and  tendencies  of  England.  Among  those 
was  Sir  William  Berkeley,  the  Governor  of 
Virginia. 

William  Drummond  was  young,  of  fresh  and 
independent  feelings,  unwavering  determina¬ 
tion,  stern  integrity,  an  ardent  love  of  liljerty, 
strong  and  well-cultivated  intellect,  and  indus¬ 
trious  habits .  Such  an  one  wili  thrive  under 
any  circumstances ;  and  he  soon  became  well 
known,  and  much  respected  for  his  worth  of 
character  and  valuable  suggestions  for  the  good 
of  the  colony.  Even  the  Governor  often  con¬ 
sulted  with  him  on  the  progress  of  affairs. 

In  1663  the  settlements  in  North  Carolina 
had  increased  so  as  to  command  the  attention 
of  the  Proprietaries,  and  Berkeley  established 
a  separate  Government,  and  appointed  William 
Drummond  first  Governor  of  that  State.  Effie 's 
heart  swelled  with  pride  when  the  appointment 
v%'a.s  made  known  to  her,  and  she  looked  at  her 
two  fine  children  and  fondly  conjectured  what 
honors  might  await  them  in  their  native  and 
favored  land  (for  the  people  had  now  become 


proud  of  the  native-born.)  But  then  came  the 
thought  that  she  must  leave  her  home  once 
more,  break  up  all  the  associations  of  old 
friends  and  new  ones,  and  l>egin  life  again 
under  new  and  -untried  auspices ;  besides,  it 
was  very  uncertain  what  the  reception  of 
her  husband  would  be  by  a  people  who 
had  even  left  Virginia  in  jealousy  of  her 
Government,  and  to  enjoy  a  larger  liberty 
with  less  restraint.  There,  too,  were  their 
father  and  mother,  and  honest  Davie  Sillar, 
still  faithful  and  attached,  who  played  thelwg- 
pipe  at  the  rural  weddings  and  loved  the  Iwys 
as  though  they  were  his  brothers.  They  were 
unwilling  to  leave  their  home  so  pleasant  for  a 
journey  across  the  wilderness,  and  her  heart 
was  heavy  to  part  with  them  ;  but,  like  a  true 
woman,  she  strengthened  herself  for  the  change. 

At  this  time  a  vessel  came  from  Scotland, 
and  brought  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Richard 
Cameron  to  his  old  friend  Drummond.  As  soon 
us  it  became  known  the  emigrants  came  to  his 
house  to  hear  from  one  whom  they  still  re¬ 
garded  as  their  spiritual  teacher,  and  likewise 
to  hear  from  unhappy  Scotland,  now  recking 
and  groaning  with  the  blood  of  her  children. 
Jamie  Drummond  welcomed  them  heartily,  but 
the  troubled  brow  and  the  frequent  and  heavy 
sighs  of  the  old  man  told  that  the  news  from 
home  was  gloomy.  After  the  congratulations 
were  over,  William  Drummond  read  to  them 
the  following  letter : 

“  Cossack,  Jtay  16, 1663. 

“  Dear  and  beloved  brother  In  Clirist  Jesus,  the  blesaed 
head  of  the  Oiurch  ;  1  send  to  you  greetinK  from  thi» 
troubled  and  unhappy  country.  I  think  often  and  pray 
for  my  beloved  children  in  the  New  World,  and  thank 
God  for  having  taken  yon  from  the  aufferinga  of  Scotland. 

“  My  heart  ainka  within  me  for  reaaon  of  the  wicked- 
neaa  committed  all  about  ua.  It  indeed  faila  me  to  relate 
the  aufferinga,  both  of  minialera  and  people — the  (Treat 
triala  and  hardahipa  to  which  they  are  aubject.  It  aeema 
to  be  a  (Treat  battle  with  the  enemy  of  mankind  againat 
the  1/ord'a  people,  but  kolint$$  will  prevail,  and  this  poor 
land  will  come  up  out  of  thia  terrible  darkneaa.  for  the 
I>ord  God  la  mighty,  and  none  can  prevail  againat  him- 
Indeed,  1  think  the  apirit  of  the  lord  waa  never  ao  atrong 
and  stirring  aa  at  this  present  time,  for  under  thia  blessed 
apirit  even  the  cliildren  are  able  to  meet  death  singing 
psalma. 

“It  has  been  the  privilege  of  many  of  our  friends  and 
neighbors  to  die  the  blesaetl  death  of  martyrs,  and  yield 
the  crown  of  thorns  for  an  unfading  crown  of  glory ; 
among  them  la  that  holy  youth  and  powerful  preacher, 
‘  Hugh  McKail.'  brother  of  the  young  minister  who  bore 
you  company  on  your  voyage.  His  last  words  were  a  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  faith,  and  a(Tainat  prelacy.  He  said  ‘  that 
though  the  adversariea  of  the  Church  might  be  permitted 
to  prevail  for  a  season,  yet  God  would  arise  and  plead  the 
cause  which  waa  his  own.’  He  died  truly  rejoicing,  and 
all  the  people  lamented  his  death,  for  he  was  greatly  be¬ 
loved,  and  it  stirred  up  a  great  feeling  against  8harpeand 
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tbe  Arcbbwhop  of  UUigow,  whom  the;  called  bin  mur- 
dereri. 

“  Aug.  24,  laat  year,  the  rniformity  Act  came  to  be  the 
hw.  Two  thouund  clergymen  on  that  day  preached  fare¬ 
well  to  their  oongregatloni  and  quitted  their  preierment, 
ud  eince  that  t‘me  there  has  been  nothing  but  the  most 
lUceful  dietreia  all  over  the  country — sickness,  imprison¬ 
ment,  and  great  affrights  to  wives  and  families,  and  great 
poverty.  Some  only  live  on  bread  and  water — those  who 
had  plenty  awhile  since  of  this  world's  goods';  and  it  is  said 
that  six  hundred  people  have  suffered  death  this  last  year 
in  the  West.  The  ministers  are  driven  into  the  fields,  and 
DO  one  dare  give  them  food  or  shelter  ;  many  are  afraid  to 
pray  or  say  grace  in  their  families,  and  many  are  daily 
dragged  to  prison  or  execution. 

“They  are  in  hot  pnrsuit  of  me,  offering  a  bounty  for 
my  poor  head.  Hitherto,  by  the  help  of  Uod,  I  have  been 
wonderfully  preserved,  but  may  be  called  upon  at  any 
time.  I  pray  God  to  give  me  strength  to  hold  fast  the 
blessed  covenant,  and  let  his  vengeance  fiill  upon  tbe 
wicked  who  strive  to  murder  his  people.  Pray  fur  us,  dear 
brother,  and  may  God  preserve  your  country  from  such 
direful  events. 

“Give  my  love  to  yonr  wife,  and  Effle,  and  William. 
Effle’s  cottage  has  been  a  shelter  to  me  many  times  since 
you  left,  when  I  bad  no  other.  May  Gu<l  watch  over  them 
and  theirs,  and  keep  them  safe  in  the  ark  of  his  covenant. 
I  pray  that  G<id  may  bless  all  of  my  pn'cious  flock  now  in 
America,  and  nutke  them  strong  to  do  his  work.  When 
next  you  bear  from  me  it  may  be  that  I  hare  gone  to  en¬ 
ter  my  testimony  in  the  courts  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 
God  bless  you  all. 

“  From  your  faithful  and  persecuted  pastor, 

“  Riciurd  CsnEROR." 

There  was  great  sorrow  among  theCovenant- 
ers  during  the  reading  of  this  letter.  Andrew 
McKail  left  at  the  news  from  his  brother,  and 
went  alone  to  weep  and  pray,  while  the  others, 
after  talking  and  exhorting  each  other  to  a  holy 
life,  resolved  to  wrestle  with  the  Lord  to  avert 
bis  wrath  from  his  people,  and  pour  vengeance 
on  those  who  were  trying  to  injure  his  cause, 
and  to  pray  that  the  spirit  of  persecution  might 
not  be  kindled  In  Virginia. 


CHAITKR  V, 

“  So  must  It  ever  end  ,  too  much  we  give 
Unto  the  things  that  perish.”  [Huiaxs. 

The  arrangements  bad  now  become  com¬ 
pleted,  and  with  several  servants  and  horses, 
with  as  many  domestic  appliances  as  could  be 
stored  for  a  long  journey,  William,  now  Gov. 
Drummond,  his  wife,  two  children,  (the  younger 
about  three  months  old,)  a  guide,  compass  and 
canoe,  set  out  for  North  Carolina. 

Effle,  like  all  the  women  of  Virginia,  was 
skilled  in  the  management  of  a  horse  or  could 
wield  an  oar,  both  of  which  accomplishments 
would  be  useful  on  their  way. 

It  was  early  morning  on  the  25th  of  June, 
and  all  nature  in  that  Summer-land  seemed 
sending  up  an  anthem  of  rejoicing.  The  air 
was  fragrant  with  the  spicy  honeysuckle,  and 


sweet  smelling  jasmine,  twining  in  gladness 
and  gracefulness  all  through  the  woods ;  the 
glowing  and  many-hued  butterflies  and  tbe  in¬ 
numerable  bees  were  reveling  in  the  very  lux¬ 
ury  of  life,  while  the  whole  boundless  forest, 
with  all  its  winding  and  leafy  ways,  seemed 
filled  with  the  gladest,  richest  chorus  of  the 
countless  and  varied  warblers,  from  the  sportive 
and  mirth  loving  mocking  bird,  whose  breast 
seems  to  swell  with  delight  in  its  beautiful  and 
happy  deceptions,  to  the  tiniest  little  humming 
bird  that  ever  spread  its  gossamer  wings  and 
floated  away  on  the  sunshiny  air. 

The  oldest  boy,  Jamie,  felt  tbe  gladness  of 
nature  in  his  spirt! ;  and  as  his  grandfather 
took  him  into  the  open  air,  and  placed  him 
upon  the  horse  with  his  father,  be  wildly  clap¬ 
ped  his  little  hands  and  laughed  aloud.  Effle 
carried  the  little  Willie  carefully  strapped  to 
her  waist  in  a  manner  to  leave  her  hands  at 
liberty  to  guide  the  animal,  and  where  her  eye 
would  always  rest  on  his  sweet,  innocent  face, 
securely  nestled  in  the  folds  of  love. 

Some  of  their  friends  accompanied  them  some 
distance  on  their  way,  and  thus  lightened  the 
pain  of  leave-taking ;  but  Effle 's  eyes  still 
sought  the  various  familiar  objects  and  the 
beautiful  landscape  by  wtych  she  was  sur¬ 
rounded  with  an  expression  of  fondness  and  re¬ 
gret,  as  though  she  would,  after  all,  prefer  to 
live  and  die  where  pleasant  associations  had 
become  so  clustered  about  her  than  to  enjoy  all 
the  honors  of  tbe  world. 

Sarah  and  Mary  Malcolm  and  Mrs.  Hansford, 
ladies  near  her  own  age,  and  who  had  been  to 
her  faithful  friends,  and  several  others,  all  with 
their  gallants — Henry  Grey,  whose  father 
owned  a  plantation  In  the  vicinity,  Edmund 
Cheesman,  Thomas  Wilford,  Thomas  Hansford 
and  Nathaniel  Bacon.  The  latter  had  been 
highly  educated,  and  brought  wealth,  ability 
and  unusual  acquirements  to  the  New  World. 

These  made  up  an  agreeable  party  to  es¬ 
cort  them  through  the  bridle-paths  of  the 
woods.  They  employed  the  few  hours  with  their 
friends  in  tbe  pleasant  jest,  the  exhilerating 
race,  and  in  talking  of  the  affairs  of  the  Old 
and  New  World.  These  young  men  were  all 
ardent  lovers  of  liberty,  and  were  disposed  to 
criticise  closely  the  aristocratic  prejudices  of 
Gov.  Berkeley ;  for  there  was  even  now,  in 
some  places,  a  strong  sympathy  with  the  meas¬ 
ures  of  Charles  II  quite  at  variance  with  the 
spirit  of  colonial  life. 

About  noon  they  halted  by  the  side  of  a  clear 
stream,  and  partook  of  a  parting  lunch  ;  and, 
after  drinking  a  health  from  their  hunting 
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flrtsks,  the  party  returned  to  Jamcetown,  and 
left  Drummond  and  his  family  to  pursue  their 
ray  alone  through  the  wilderness. 

Now  it  was  that  Effie’s  heart  ached,  and  she 
looked  upon  their  little  party  and  felt  that  they 
were  indeed  isolated  and  alone.  She  spoke  a 
bright  word  to  the  laughing  boy,  who  was  prat¬ 
tling  to  his  father,  and  pressed  closer  and 
kissed  more  fervently  the  babe  in  her  arms. 
The  tears  fell  fast  on  the  same  little  face  that 
received  the  kisses,  for  the  mother’s  heart  was 
us  tme  and  warm  as  it  was  strong  when 
strength  was  required. 

For  days  they  journeyed  on,  with  no  event 
to  mark  their  way,  except  now  and  then  the 
starting  of  a  deer,  or  the  call  of  some  Indian, 
until  they  came  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  bogs 
of  the  Dismal  Swamp.  It  was  then  noticed  that 
Jamie  was  ill.  He  had  appeared  languid  and 
more  inclined  to  sleep  for  the  last  few  days,  but 
li^  mother  thought  it  to  be  the  fatigue  of  the 
journey.  The  night  had  been  restless  with  him, 
and  in  the  morning  as  they  were  equipped  for 
traveling,  and  Effie  took  him  to  give  to  his 
fathei,  he  laid  back  in  her  arms,  pallid  and  in¬ 
sensible.  0 !  the  world  of  agony  that  was  com¬ 
pressed  in  that  single  moment!  The  impres¬ 
sion  that  he  was  dead  had  sent  an  icy  torrent 
through  her  veins,  and  for  an  instant  paralyzed 
all  sense  ;  but  summoning  resolution  from  de¬ 
spair,  she  knelt  on  the  green  grass,  and  unloos¬ 
ing  the  strings  about  the  child,  rubbed  his 
limbs  a  long  time.  At  length  he^langnidly 
opened  his  eyes,  and  drew  a  long  breath.  He 
lived — be  lived ;  and  that  to  her  hopeful  na¬ 
ture  was  a  world  of  joy. 

The  tent  was  soon  replaced  and  they  pre¬ 
pared  to  stay  with  Jamie  until  be  should  be 
better.  Alas  I  a  hope  destined  not  to  be  realized, 
for  the  miasma,  to  which  a  few  nights  before 
they  had  been  unavoidably  exposed,  had 
wrought  its  fatal  effects  upon  him,  beyond  the 
power  “of  the  medicinal  herb  or  the  vexed 
ore,”  or  the  fond  yearnings  of  his  parents  to 
save. 

He  lay  for  several  days  insensible — the  quick, 
heavy  breathing  alone  betraying  life. 

Gov.  Drummond  was  almost  overwhelmed, 
for  he  loved  Effie  with  the  tenderness  of  a  noble 
heart,  and  the  heaviness  of  her  affliction  deep¬ 
ened  bis  own  agony.  They  forgot  not  to  bow 
liefore  their  Maker  for  strength  and  guidance, 
and  resignation  to  his  will ;  but  Nature  is  al¬ 
ways  strong  in  the  assertion  of  her  claims,  and 
there  were  times  when  Effie  eonld  not  give  him 
up.  O !  how  wicked  she  thought  herself  to  be ; 
but  it  seemed  as  if  she  could  grapple  with 


Deity  for  the  life  so  dear  to  her.  How  could 
she  part  with  her  first  born,  glorious  boy,  and 
never  more  see  his  bright  fla.sbing  eye  return 
her  own  glances  of  love ;  never  more  hear  the 
joy  of  his  musical  voice.  How  could  she  leave 
him  there  in  the  forest  alone,  alone.  0 !  she 
could  better  bear  the  parting  could  she  lay  him 
to  rest  among  her  household  graves — a  feeling 
peculiarly  strong  in  iiie  Scottish  and  Irish 
people. 

In  vain  the  struggle  and  the  prayer !  Death 
paused  not  in  its  work — but  as  time  wore  on 
the  pulse  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  the 
cheek  wore  a  paler  hue ;  and  as  Effie  watched 
in  wretchedness  by  his  side,  wishing  but  for 
one  look  of  recognition,  the  sweet  boy  opened 
his  eyes  with  an  expression  of  consciousness, 
nestled  with  a  smile  to  his  mother's  face  as 
though  he  would  bid  her  weep  no  more — aud 
bis  pure  spirit  departed  from  this  world, 

**  -  call  what  answeni  not  our  crieA. 

By  that  wc  love  to  stand  unseen,  unheard, 

With  the  loud  passion  of  our  tears  aud  sighs 
To  see  but  some  cold  glistening  ringlets  stirr’d, 

And  in  the  (quenched  egis  fixetlneHs  to  gaze 
All  vainly  searching  fur  their  parted  rays. 

This  is  what  waits  us.  Dead  !  with  that  chill  word 
To  link  our  bosom-names !  For  this  wo  pour 
Our  souls  upon  the  dust,  nor  tremble  to  adore 

Such  were  the  feelings  with  which  Effie  and 
her  husband  watched  through  the  long  hours  of 
the  night  beside  their  dead. 

How  couid  they  think  that  dcatli  was  in  the 
beauty  of  that  slumbering  face,  with  the  smile 
that  the  parting  spirit  had  so  tenderly  letl 
upon  his  lip.  But  in  gazing  upon  bis  plucid 
rest,  the  mother's  heart  yielded  to  a  deep  sense 
of  humiliation,  helplessness  and  dependence 
upon  God. 

She  knelt  beside  the  beautiful  boy,  fervently 
asked  forgiveness  for  the  love  she  had  poured 
upon  an  idol ;  prayed  that  the  death  might  be 
sanctified  to  her  husband  and  herself,  that  they 
might  so  live  as  to  meet  him  in  another  and  a 
better  world  ;  and  she  rose  with  a  deep,  chast¬ 
ened  feeling  that  all  at  last  was  well. 

When  the  morning  sun  had  gilded  the  tops 
of  the  tall  pines,  they  prepared  for  the  lonely 
burial.  A  grave  was  made  by  the  ever  mu^ 
muring  stream,  and  there,  in  the  pine  forest, 
with  no  service  but  that  of  their  own  hearts 
and  lips,  they  knelt  together  beside  the  little 
mound,  poured  out  their  sorrows  to  their 
Heavenly  Father,  and  left  the  little  child  to 
sleep  quietly  in  the  eternal  solitude  until  the 
last  trump  should  summon  to  the  courts  of 
Heaven  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

The  tent  was  again  struck,  and  with  a  'deso- 
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Uttuu  perfectly  iudeiicribable  they  pursued  their 
fod  nay.  Everything  seemed  changed  to  them 
DOW.  Thu  very  music  of  the  birds  had  become 
Kuldunt'd,  and  the  sunshine  wore  a  melancholy 
tinge.  How  often  EflQu,  through  the  journey, 
and  through  all  her  long  life,  looked  back  upon 
that  small  grave  by  the  river  side.  It  was  the 
Mecca  to  which  all  her  thoughts  reverted — the 
pilgrimage  of  all  her  prayers.  Though  she 
felt  rusigued,  felt  that  God  could  do  no  wrong, 
yet,  iu  counting  her  treasures  she  still  num¬ 
bered  one  unseen  by  others ;  and  when  she  had 
lived  through  even  heavier  sorrows,  and  had 
become  an  old  and  time-worn  woman,  there 
still  nestled  in  her  heart  a  beautiful  little  boy 
whose  eye  was  still  bright  and  who  never  grew 
old. 

CHAPTKR  VI. 

**  A  %*oie^  in  ninjring  full  anti  strong  through  every  wild- 
wood  glen. 

And  high  renolrod  are  burning  deep  within  the  hearta 
ofmen.’’  [Bbix  Tiuct. 

After  a  few  weeks’  travel  Governor  Drum¬ 
mond  arrived  at  the  place  of  his  destination, 
and  was  hospitably  reocived  at  the  plantation 
of  Mr.  Eastchurch. 

North  Carolina  had  been  the  receptacle  for 
some  years  of  various  descriptions  of  emigrants, 
mostly  from  Virginia.  Some  in  search  of 
wealth  and  personal  aggraudizement,  others 
mere  lovers  of  adventure  ;  but  the  greater  part 
were  those  impatient  of  interference,  “  who 
dreaded  the  enforcement  of  religious  con¬ 
formity,”  and  sought  deeper  solitudes  than 
those  of  Virginia,  whose  Government  they  dis¬ 
trusted. 

Likewise,  there  came,  in  1660,  a  party  of  emi¬ 
grants  from  New  England,  and  planted  them¬ 
selves  on  the  Cape  Fear  River.  Although  they 
became  discouraged,  and  gave  up  the  idea  of 
founding  a  city,  yet  some  of  them  remained  as 
planters,  and  cherished  and  imparted  to  others 
the  resolute  spirit  and  love  of  liberty  common 
to  the  Puritans.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  had 
purcha.scd  their  lands  of  the  friendly  natives, 
and  were  widely  scattered  along  the  bunks  of 
the  numerous  pleasant  streams,  with  no  roads 
but  bridle-paths,  and  no  guides  but  notches 
cat  in  the  trees  to  direct  from  one  plantation 
to  another.  There  was  no  minister  in  the  land, 
and  no  religious  worship  except  such  as  every 
^  man  kept  alive  in  his  own  heart  and  family ; 
therefore,  the  only  gatherings  were  at  the 
court-house  and  the  horse-race. 

After  a  suitable  time  Governor  Drummond 
sent  messengers  to  convene  the  people  and 
establish  the  Government  appointed  by  Berke¬ 


ley.  The  people  were  pleased  with  the  address 
and  principles  of  Drummond,  and  allhongfa 
they  were  conscious  that  Berkeley  had  assumed 
to  himself  unwarrantable  power  in  separating 
them  from  Virginia,  yet,  as  he  did  not  question 
their  political  principles  nor  “  dispute  their 
possessions,”  said  nothing  of  religious  matters, 
and  bad  sent  a  Presbyterian  to  govern  them, 
they  acquiesced  very  readily  in  the  new  forms 
established,  and  for  three  years  lived  in  their 
usual  quiet  manner,  in  the  perfect  enjoyment  of 
liberty  of  conscience  and  entire  freedom  of  the 
wilderness. 

Drummond  had  been  some  time  a  resident  of 
North  Carolina  when  he  was  invited  to  visit  at 
the  residence  of  Lord  Fairfax,  quite  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  State.  The  gentlemen  were  mutu¬ 
ally  pleased  with  each  other,  and  Eflio  and 
Edith  soon  became  friends.  During  the  dessert 
one  day,  and  while  the  gentlemen  were  discus¬ 
sing  various  subjects  of  interest.  Lord  Fairfax 
asked  Governor  Drummond  who  were  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  Virginia.  Drummond, 
after  speaking  of  those  who  had  been  long  resi¬ 
dent  there,  and  had  distinguished  themselves  in 
Colonial  affairs,  added,  that  about  the  time  that 
he  arrived  at  Jamestown  there  came  several 
young  men  from  Bristol,  whom  he  considered 
to  be  a  g^at  acquisition  to  ^he  State,  inasmneh 
as  they  possessed  superior  acquirements,  com¬ 
manding  talents,  liberal  ideas,  and  integrity  of 
character.  Among  them  was  Nathaniel  Bacon, 
a  yonng,  wealthy  and  highly  educated  man, 
and  possessing  wonderful  powers  of  elocution. 
Thomas  Wilford,  whose  father  was  a  royalist 
knight,  and  fell  in  the  cause  of  Charles  I ;  “he 
is,”  continued  Drummond,  “  a  truly  worthy  and 
brave  man.”  Likewise  Edmund  Cheesman, 
who  possesses  sterling  integrity ;  and  Richard 
Lawrence,  “  distinguished  for  learning  and  so¬ 
briety — a  man  of  deep  reflection  and  energy  of 
purpose.” 

At  the  sound  of  this  name  falling  upon 
her  car  so  unexpectedly,  Edith  turned  deadly 
pale.  It  seemed  as  though  she  could  not  with¬ 
stand  the  emotions  that  rushed  in  clonds 
through  her  heart.  The  change  in  her  appear¬ 
ance  was  instantly  observed  by  those  present, 
and  in  the  solicitude  expressed  by  Drummond 
and  Eflle  at  her  sudden  indisposition.  Lord 
Fairfax  explained,  by  saying  that  Lawrence 
was  probably  an  early  companion  of  Edith’s, 
whom  she  had  for  some  time  considered  dead. 

Edith  sought  the  earliest  importunity  to  ponr 
into  EfSie^s  ear  the  detail  of  all  she  had  suf¬ 
fered  ;  and  received  the  warm  sympathy  of 
a  generous  and  affectionate  nature.  Her 
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mind  was  now  tortarod  by  hopes  and  fears. 
She  felt  that  after  so  long  a  silence  It  would  be 
indelicate  to  apprise  him  of  her  residence  and 
unchanging  affection ;  besides  such  a  step 
would  wound,  unpardonablj,  the  pride  of  her 
father.  And  Lawrence  might  have  forgotten 
her — how  could  she  know!  And  yet  a  secret 
belief  haunted  her  soul  that  he  came  to  Amer¬ 
ica  in  search  of  her. 

The  society  of  Effle  became  now  a  solace  to 
Edith,  and  she  listened  with  eager  interest  to 
all  the  little  items  in  relation  to  Lawrence 
which  Effle  in  her  kindness  would  strive  to  re¬ 
member  and  relate. 

At  the  end  of  three  years  the  Proprietaries 
took  the  jurisdiction  of  affairs,  and  Sir  John 
Veamans  was  appointed  Governor.  North 
Carolina  then  became  involved  in  the  various 
difficulties  that  distracted  the  mother  country 
and  the  colonies. 

Drummond  and  his  family  now  returned  to 
Jamestown,  where  he  built  him  a  fine  house, 
and  hoped  to  spend  his  days  in  quiet  and  honor. 
Not  long  after  his  return  he  told  Lawrence  of 
having  visited  the  family  of  Lord  Fairfax,  and 
of  Edith.  His  deep  feelings  were  betrayed  in 
the  rapidly  changing  expression  of  his  face. 
At  that  moment  he  was  involved  in  political 
affairs  fkom  which  he  could  not  honorably  ex¬ 
tricate  himself,  otherwise  he  would  immedi¬ 
ately  have  gone  to  North  Carolina  and  be¬ 
sought  permission  of  Lord  Fairfax  to  renew  his 
addresses ;  and  he  now  hoped  that  in  a  few 
weeks  he  would  be  able  to  leave  Virginia,  but 
the  political  horieon  grew  darker  and  darker. 
Lawrence,  in  the  meantime,  sent  two  letters  to 
Edith,  but  the  bearers  were  both  murdered  by 
the  Indians  on  their  way,  and  she  still  re- 
inained  ignorant  of  his  feelings  and  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  he  for  a  long  time  was  unable  to  ac¬ 
count  for  her  total  silence. 

After  Drummond  became  again  established 
at  Jamestown  a  horse-race  came  off  in  the 
vicinity  of  Governor  Berkeley’s  plantation,  in 
which  several  of  his  stud  bore  a  prominent 
part  Berkeley  took  that  opportunity,  as  usual, 
to  invite  a  large  number  to  dine  with  him. 

The  political  feeling  of  the  times,  although 
it  had  not  then  produced  open  dissensions 
among  ftiends,  evidently  threw  a  reserve  upon 
this  convivial  occasion  never  before  noticed, 
and  it  was  observed  that  Edmund  Cheesman 
and  several  others  bad  absented  themselves 
altogether  from  the  circle  that  day. 

A  long  table  extended  down  the  hall,  filled 
with  foreign  and  domestic  viands,  while  the 
forest  supplied  as  choice  meats  as  could  have 


been  furnished  by  any  park  in  England.  A 
large  number  of  servants  were  arranged  in  ap¬ 
propriate  places,  and  the  ancestors  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  looked  down  from  the  walls  with  appa¬ 
rent  complacency  upon  this  aristocratic  dis¬ 
play.  At  the  head  of  the  hall,  and  over  the 
s«!at  of  the  host,  shone  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  Berkeleys,  with  the  insignia  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  orders  to  which  be  belonged,  together  with 
several  banners  and  trophies  which  had  been 
taken  by  meml>erB  of  his  family  during  the 
wars. 

The  ladies  were  in  the  drawing-rooms,  for 
they  attended  the  horse-race,  and  as  a  matter 
of  convenience  to  the  widely  separated  families 
were  invited  to  visit  at  the  mansion  of  the 
Governor  that  day.  They  dined  apart,  and  not 
until  tea  was  served  were  they  joined  by  the 
gentlemen,  after  which  time  the  play  and 
dance  then,  a.s  now,  beguiled  the  rosy  footed 
hours  of  the  night. 

Lady  Berkeley  was  dressed  in  the  quaint  and 
expensive  costume  of  the  day,  with  her  hair 
drawn  back  from  the  forehead  and  elevated  in 
an  immense  bow  upon  the  crown.  She  was  a 
lady  of  much  dignity  of  carriage,  combined 
with  a  suavity  and  intelligence  that  rendered 
her  extremely  pleasing  and  popular. 

John  Washington  was  seated  on  the  right 
band  of  Governor  Berkeley  at  table,  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  Drummond  upon  the  left.  Robert  Bev¬ 
erley,  Thomas  Hansford,  Thomas  Wilford  and 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  were  among  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  guests,  while  the  lower  part  of  the 
table  was  filled  with  the  very  respectable,  but 
less  prominent  planters  of  that  district. 

“Your  horse,  Charlie,”  said  Drummond  to 
the  Governor,  “  showed  right  royal  blood  to¬ 
day.” 

“Yes,”  responded  Berkeley,  “the  horses  of 
Virginia  seem  to  possess  more  royalty  than  the 
people  of  late ;  but  here — lifting  his  glass  from 
the  table — is  to  the  health  of  our  good  King 
Charles,  in  which  I  trust  we  can  all  join  with 
good  will.” 

Every  cup  was  lifted  in  hearty  response, 
when  Beverley,  who  was  naturally  hotheaded, 
and  now  felt  the  genial  influence  of  the  some¬ 
what  deep  potations,  called  for  “  a  health  to  the 
Primate,  and  the  establishment  of  Episcopacy 
in  the  Old  World  smd  the  New.” 

Berkeley  and  several  others  rose  to  the  sen-  ^ 
timent ;  but  the  silence  that  manifested  dissent 
was  the  only  return  made  by  the  many,  when 
Beverley  cried  out : 

“Come,  Drummond,  get  up  man,  and  look 
to  your  interest  for  once,  and  let  the  Quakers 
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and  pealm-Hingern  flght  tbeir  own  battlcx.” 

“  I  can  do  no  otherwise,”  replied  Drummond, 

“  than  follow  the  dictates  of  judgment  and  con- 
icience,  even  though  they  may  appear  to  op¬ 
pose  interest  You  was  aware,  Beverley,  that 
to  the  sentiment  just  proposed  I  could  express 
no  sympathy,  even  though  it  might  seem  un- 
courteouB  to  him  whose  guest  wo  ~are ;  we 
would  have  preferred  some  other  occasion  to 
have  avowed  our  sentiments,  but  so  long  as 
Virginia  has  no  schools,  no  printing  press,  has 
DO  commerce,  an  exorbitant  taxation,  and  is  re¬ 
fused  the  tolerance  of  religion,  I  at  least  must 
be  permitted,  and  I  hope  without  offense,  to 
preserve  silence  while  others  express  approba¬ 
tion.” 

“  Drummond,”  said  Gov.  Berkeley,  with  the 
color  suffusing  his  face,  “  have  a  care  what  sen¬ 
timents  you  avow,  and  where  they  are  uttered ; 
for  I  thank  God  that  there  are  no  schools  in 
our  State,  nor  printing,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
not  have  them  for  a  hundred  years  to  come — 
for  learning  has  brought  disobedience  and 
heresy  and  sects  into  the  world,  and  printing 
has  promulgated  them  and  lihels  against  the 
best  Governments.  God  keep  us  from  both  ; 
and  as  for  the  ministers,  they  should  pray 
oftener  and  preach  less.” 

“  We  found  the  mild  laws  by  which  Virginia 
was  formerly  governed,”  said  John  Washing¬ 
ton,  in  his  conservative  and  pleasant  way, 
“  sufficient  to  guard  her  interests  and  make  her 
people  happy.” 

“  But  I  tell  you,”  shouted  Beverley,  “  we 
must  have  a  religion  of  the  State  and  a  landed 
aristocracy,  else  in  time  your  lands  w  ill  tic  cut 
in  small  parcels,  and  no  one  can  tell  of  their 
family,  and  there  will  be  nothing  but  canting 
and  groaning  from  one  end  of  Virginia  to  the 
other.” 

“  Better  cant  and  groan  than  be  a  persecut¬ 
ing  churchman,”  grumbled  a  voice  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  table. 

‘‘  You  Royalists,”  said  Bacon,  “  profess  much 
love  for  Virginia.  What  good  have  you  done 
for  her?  What  institutions  have  you  pro¬ 
moted  f” 

“  Given  away  all  Virginia,”  muttered  Wil- 
ford,  in  an  under  tone,  “  for  thirty-one  years, 
thus  rendering  the  honest  tenure  of  lands  alto¬ 
gether  uncertain.” 

“  Made  Episcopacy  the  religion  of  the  State,” 
cried  another. 

“And  kept  the  poor  down  by  taxation,” 
said  a  third. 

All  had  now  become  quite  confusion,  when 
“  treason,  treason,”  was  shouted  by  Governor 


Berkeley ;  “  treason  here  at  my  own  table. 
Gentlemen,  this  scene  ill  befits  my  house  or 
station.” 

“  Nor  came  we  here,”  said  Drummond,  “  with 
the  intention  to  provoke  it ;  but  subjects  upon 
which  there  are  strong  feelings  in  the  minds  of 
the  community  have  been  thrust  upon  us,  ap¬ 
parently  to  incite  disturbance,  and  the  only  re¬ 
source  left  us  is  to  thank  you  for  your  hospi¬ 
tality  and  bid  you  good-by.” 

At  this  instant  every  person  present  started 
to  his  feet ;  and,  amid  angry  words,  menaces, 
jest  and  sneers,  a  large  number  left  the  house, 
and  sending  tbeir  attendants  to  apprise  the  la¬ 
dies,  mounted  their  horses  for  departure. 

I  “  AVbat,”  said  Mrs.  Drummond,  “  was  the 
cause  of  the  confusion  in  the  ball  to-day,  and 
of  this  hasty  leave-taking.  I  assure  you  Mrs. 
Berkeley  was  evidently  much  troubled.” 

“  Ha!  ha!”  said  Hansford.  “  We  had  the  Pri¬ 
mate  for  dinner.  Episcopacy  for  dessert,  and 
Taxes  for  sauce,  merely  as  a  prelude  to  a 
roasted  non-conformist  which  the  Governor 
would  like  to  serve  up  for  the  gpratification  of 
our  tastes.” 

We  may  perhaps,”  replied  Bacon,  “  invite 
him  to  a  conformist  collation.  Look  at  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  our  soil  by  the  Indians,  and  the  rntb- 
less  murders  they  are  daily  committing.  The 
Governor,  in  his  security,  bi^  ns  trust  to  the 
forts  for  defense.  I  am  determined  that  if 
another  white  man  is  murdered,  I  will  take  up 
arms  with  no  commission  but  my  sword.” 

“  I  am  convinced,”  replied  Lawrence,  in  a 
thoughtful  manner,  “  that  the  people  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  are  ready  to  join  any  standard  that  shall 
float  over  a  free  constitution  and  protect  tbeir 
rights.” 

“  It  is  evident,”  said  Wilford,  “  that  the  time 
for  some  more  active  demonstration  has  ar¬ 
rived,  and  I  think  it  was  the  intention  of  Bev¬ 
erley,  if  not  the  Governor,  to  make  the  breach 
they  have  effected.” 

“  The  women  of  Virginia,”  said  Sarah  Mal¬ 
colm,  “  are  on  the  popular  side,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  very  few.  Madame  Beverley  said 
to-day  that  she  thought  a  little  powder  mi.xed 
with  the  ale  might  have  as  happy  an  effect  for 
Episcopacy  in  this  country  as  it  bad  in  En¬ 
gland.” 

“  We  shall  undoubtedly  have  the  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  effects  of  powder,  according 
to  present  appearances,”  replied  Bacon,  “  but 
I  would  gladly  see  the  horizon  lightened  by 
some  happier  agency.” 

When  Berkeley  raw  the  desertion  of  bis  table 
in  a  manner  so  decided  and  fearless,  he  was 
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for  a  moincDt  lost,  but  liercrley,  pouring  a  full 
glass,  shouted  :  “  A  safe  ride  home,  a  full  ex¬ 
position  of  principles,  and  a  short  road  to  the 
gallows  for  all  enemies  of  our  good  King 
Charles  and  his  righteous  laws.” 

All  of  which  promises  speedily  to  arrive, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  manifestations  to-day 
of  the  stiflf-necked  Presbyterians,”  responded 
a  Royalist  officer  who  had  just  come  to  this 
country  fresh  from  the  wars  against  the  hated 
Whigamores,  as  he  termed  them,  of  Scotland. 

“  If  they  could  have  their  way,”  cried  Job 
Baker,  the  business  partner  of  the  Governor  in 
the  fur-trade,  what  a  blessed  state  we  should 
be  in.  They  would  take  the  beaver-trade  from 
those  who  have  carried  it  on  for  years,  and 
give  it  to  the  people.  What  impudence,  when 
the  Governor  is  so  largely  interested.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Parson  Murray,  “  and  everybody 
would  expound  the  Scriptures  then,  and  every¬ 
body  would  preach  who  felt  a  call  from  the 
Lord,  as  that  straight-laced  Andrew  McKail 
has  it  in  his  ignorance.  Our  religion  at  that 
rate  would  be  cut  up,  root  and  branch.” 

“  And  the  state  of  our  Governor  would  be 
just  what  his  private  purse  would  permit  it  to 
be — ^witness  their  groans  over  the  taxes,”  said 
Philip  Manning,  a  well-paid  underling  of  the 
Governor’s. 

“  I  foresee  a  crisis  in  these  affairs,”  responded 
Berkeley,  “  and  the  sooner  brought  about  the 
better.  It  is  my  duty  to  sustain  the  church 
ordination  and  preserve  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Virginia.” 

The  next  morning  after  this  affair  one  of 
Bacon’s  men  came  in  haste  to  Jamestown,  and 
reported  that  his  beautiful  plantation  bad  been 
laid  waste,  and  every  soul  but  himself  had  been 
murdered.  This  plantation  was  situated  on 
James  River,  where  Richmond  now  stands,  and 
was  unsurpassed  by  the  magnificence  of  its 
prospect  and  the  luxurious  manner  in  which  it 
was  maintained ;  and,  to  increase  his  exas¬ 
peration,  he  anticipated  soon  to  have  carried 
his  bride  to  a  home  fitted  for  so  much  enjoy¬ 
ment. 

The  news  spread  in  every  direction,  and,  ns 
though  this  had  been  a  concerted  signal,  the 
people  came  from  all  the  country  round,  ready 
armed,  into  Jamestown,  and  Bacon  found  him¬ 
self  chosen  leader  of  five  hundred  men. 

Berkeley  immediately  proclaimed  Bacon  and 
his  followers  rebels,  and  levied  troops  to  pursue 
tiiem.  But  the  lower  counties  rose  in  arms  at 
the  same  time,  and  expressing  indignation  at 
Colonial  tyranny,  demanded  the  immediate  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  old  Assembly. 


The  Governor  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  iu 
the  new  election  Bacon  was  chosen  Burgess 
from  Henrico  County.  Of  commanding  intel¬ 
lect,  fine  powers  of  elocution,  and  pleasant  ad¬ 
dress,  he  had  l)ccome  the  idol  of  the  popular 
party,  aud  one  to  whom  they  looked  to  extri¬ 
cate  them  from  their  difficulties. 

Berkeley  refused  his  sanction  to  the  liberal 
acts  which  the  new  Assembly  furnished,  when 
Bacon  privately  withdrew  from  Jamestown  and 
appeared  Itefore  the  Governor  with  an  armed 
force,  supported  by  Drummond,  Lawrence, 
Hansford  and  others — demanding  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  save  their  lives  from  the  Indians.  The 
Cavalier  again  yielded  to  force,  and  Bacon, 
with  a  judgment  and  celerity  peculiar  to  him¬ 
self,  scoured  the  forests  and  the  swamps,  aud 
visited  every  place  where  an  Indian  could  be 
concealed.  Just  as  “security  dawned,”  aud 
they  were  preparing  to  march  in  a  body  against 
the  enemy,  Berkeley  again  proclaimed  Bacuu  a 
rebel. 

They  had  just  halted  for  the  night  when 
Drummond  and  Richard  Lawrence  came 
into  the  camp  with  the  news.  It  struck 
the  company  with  momentary  dismay;  but, 
after  much  debate,  they  resolved  to  do  bat¬ 
tle,  if  necessary,  in  the  cause  of  justice  and 
right. 

“  It  vexes  me  to  the  heart,”  said  Bacon. 
“  that  while  I  am  hunting  the  wolves  and  tigers 
that  destroy  our  lambs  I  should  myself  be  pur¬ 
sued  like  a  savage.  Shall  persons  wholly  de¬ 
voted  to  their  king  and  country,  men  hazard¬ 
ing  their  lives  against  the  public  enemy,  de¬ 
serve  the  appellation  of  rebels  and  traitors? 
The  whole  country  is  witness  to  our  peaceable 
behavior.  But  those  in  authority,  how  have 
they  obtained  their  estates?  Have  they  not 
devoured  the  common  treasury?  What  arts, 
what  sciences,  what  schools  have  they  pro¬ 
moted?  I  appeal  to  the  King  and  Parliament, 
where  the  cause  of  the  people  will  be  impar¬ 
tially  heard.” 

They  returned  from  their  expedition ;  and 
Bacon,  with  Drummond,  Lawrence  and  others, 
addressed  the  people  of  Virginia,  called  upon 
them  by  their  love  of  country,  the  love  of  their 
wives  and  children,  to  assert  their  rights.  And 
they  met  in  the  deep  forest,  in  the  stillness  of 
midnight,  with  the  broad  skies  over  their 
beads,  and  the  stars  and  the  solemn  trees  for 
their  witnesses ;  they  swore  to  join  against  the 
Indians,  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  Berkeley,  and, 
even  if  troops  should  come  from  England,  to 
defend  themselves  until  an  appeal  could  be 
made  to  the  King  in  person. 
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t'HAPTKU  VII. 

Know  je  not 

Who  would  be  free.  themselveB  must  strike  the  blowf’’ 

[Uyhu.n. 

The  small  village  of  Jamestown,  that  had 
been  so  convulsed  hy  the  revolutions  of  the 
last  few  weeks,  was  again  astir,  as  Bacon  stood 
at  the  head  of  his  small  army,  ready  to  go  forth 
once  more  against  the  terrible  foe.  The 
women  then,  as  in  all  times  of  strong  national 
excitement,  forgot  the  household  routine  and 
minor  cares,  and  were  absorlied  in  the  topics 
of  so  much  interest  at  that  time. 

They  were  generally  on  the  popular  side, 
and  encouraged  hy  every  possible  way  their 
husbands,  brothers  and  friends  in  resistance  to 
tyranny  and  efforts  to  establish  their  rights. 

They  now  joined  the  men  who  were  gathered 
on  the  green  in  front  of  the  Court-House,  and 
as  the  brave  company  filed  before  them,  waved 
their  kerchiefs,  and  cheered  with  redoubled 
fervor  this  display,  as  it  was  regarded  as  the 
proof  and  the  assurance  that  victory  at  last  had 
peacefully  perched  upon  the  banner  of  justice. 
Many  an  eye  sought  the  glance  of  love  that 
they  might  carry  the  remembrance  in  their 
hearts  to  cheer  them  on  the  perilous  way,  for 
they  were  not  only  exposed  to  surprises  fi-om 
the  Indians,  but  the  more  in.«idious  and  irre¬ 
sistible  death  from  the  miasma  of  the  swamps. 

They  at  last  had  gone  from  the  village,  and 
the  banner  with  its  English  arms  had  liecome 
lost  in  the  distance,  and  “  Rule  Britannia”  was 
brought  back  as  a  sound  only,  when  the  people 
melted  silently  and  thoughtfully  away  to  talk 
over  at  their  homes  the  prospects  of  the  future. 

Berkeley,  in  the  meantime,  had  withdrawn 
from  Jamestown,  and  Drummond,  who  had  re¬ 
mained  to  watch  afhiirs  at  home,  advised  to  de¬ 
pose  the  Governor.  This  was  a  bold  proposi¬ 
tion,  to  which  the  people  were  hardly  prepared 
to  assent ;  but  when  the  convention  which  had 
been  called  met  at  the  Court-House,  they  ap¬ 
pointed  a  new  Governor,  “  revolutionized  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  established  a  popular  Govemmeut.” 

“  The  child  that  is  unborn  will  have  cause  to 
rejoice  for  the  good  that  will  come  by  the  ris¬ 
ing  of  the  country,”  said  EflBe  Drummond,  in 
the  ardor  of  her  enthusiasm.  “  But  should  we 
overcome  the  Governor,”  said  one  of  the  fear- 
fhl,  “  a  larger  power  will  come  from  England 
to  crush  us.” 

“  Is  not  England,”  said  Ellle,  “  divided  by 
factions.  Her  power  is  no  more  to  be  feared 
than  a  broken  straw.  Now,  we  can  build  ships 
like  New  Eugland,  and  trade  to  any  part  of  the 
world.  Fear  not,  but  lay  down  your  lives  if 


need  be  in  defense  of  rights  so  precious  as  free¬ 
dom  of  conscience,  freedom  from  taxation  and 
iiberty  of  franchise  ;  and  if  thi»  is  rebellion,  I 
tell  you  that  I  will  preach  rebellion,  if  my 
head  and  my  husband’s  pay  the  forfeit  on  the 
block.” 

“  Fear  not,”  said  Sarah  Malcolm ;  “  better 
die  the  death  of  martyrs  than  live  the  life  of 
slaves.  Do  right  and  trust  God  for  events. 
Though  yon  may  not  reap  the  fruits  of  peace, 
the  seed  sown  now  will  ripen  in  another  gene¬ 
ration.” 

Well  does  the  prophesy  seem  to  be  fulfllling, 
for  the  tree  of  liiierty  which  germinated  in  that 
first  revolution  in  the  New  World  promises  to 
overshadow  every  land  on  the  globe. 

Berkeley  gathered  a  large  number  of  adher¬ 
ents  in  Accomack  by  promising  plunder  to  the 
lawless  whites,  freedom  to  the  slaves,  and  hir¬ 
ing  the  Indians  to  enlist  nnder  his  lianner. 

He  embarked  in  the  English  vessels  and 
sailed  for  Jamestown.  Bacon,  with  his  follow¬ 
ers.  among  whom  was  Andrew  McKail,  pursued 
their  way  through  the  forest.  Night  and  morn¬ 
ing  the  young  minister  prayed  that  God  would 
keep  them  safe  and  prosper  their  arms  against 
the  heathen,  that  many  a  sacrifice  might  be 
laid  upon  the  altar  of  the  Lord! 

After  some  days’  marching,^ word  was  brought 
that  they  were  in  the  neighliorhood  of  an  In¬ 
dian  encampment.  All  possible  information 
was  obtained,  and  about  night  of  the  next  day 
they  came  to  and  surrounded  a  large  space  oc¬ 
cupied  by  one  large  and  several  smaller  wig- 
wams.c  ontaining  women  and  children  and  their 
old  king.  Opekankanough,  then  very  aged  ami 
ill  firm,  but  still  retaining  his  hatred  of  the 
whites,  and  still  inciting  his  warriors  to  re¬ 
venge. 

He  received  them  with  true  Indian  stoicism 
and  the  haughtiness  of  his  station.  ‘‘  Were 
not  ”  said  he,  “  the  frosts  of  an  hundred  Winters 
upon  my  head,  you  would  not  have  found  me 
sitting  idle  with  women  and  children ;  and  it 
hod  lieen  my  purpose,  aged  as  I  am,  when  the 
suii  had  sunk  twice  more  behind  the  tall  trees, 
to  have  been  borne  to  your  settlement  to  gather 
fresh  scalps  to  decorate  the  war-clube  of  my 
people.” 

The  next  day  at  noon  they  heard  that  the 
warriors  were  coming  in.  Bacon  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  surrounded  the  camp,  placing  the 
women,  children  and  the  old  chief  in  the  center, 
and  with  a  white  flag  floating  as  an  emblem  of 
treaty,  awaited  the  arrival. 

With  many  a  horrible  trophy  of  success  the 
Indians  came  rushing  home,  in  the  anticipation 
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of  celebrating  their  achicvemeuti)  with  their 
usual  night  orgies  and  war-dances.  When  thej 
came  upon  the  surprise  that  awaited  them  their 
hideous  yells  seemed  to  rend  the  very  heavens. 
For  a  moment  they  were  panic-struck,  but  im¬ 
mediately  surrounded  their  principal  men  ;  and. 
after  a  consultation,  a  deputation  was  sent  for¬ 
ward  to  treat  with  the  whites.  They  delivered 
up  their  arms  to  the  earc  of  Bacon,  and  agreed 
henceforth  to  live  on  terms  of  peace  with  their 
white  brothers. 

They  were  at  this  time  engaged  in  an  enter¬ 
prise  projected  by  their  old  king — to  commence 
at  the  frontier  and  exterminate  every  white  in 
Virginia ;  and  during  the  tw  o  days  they  had 
been  out,  five  hundred  whites  hod  been  mur¬ 
dered.  Bacon,  therefore,  took  Opekankanough 
and  several  others  as  hostages  on  his  return  ; 
and,  with  light  hearts  at  so  happy  a  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  expedition,  retraced  their  steps  to¬ 
ward  Jamestown.  When  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  town  he  disbanded  the  army,  retaining  only 
a  small  number  to  guard  his  hostages  and  for 
personal  defense,  and  remained  at  a  plantation 
until  further  plans  should  be  decided  upon. 

While  here,  one  of  the  soldiers  set  to  guard 
the  old  chief,  probably  in  remembrance  of 
some  massacre  in  which  his  friends  had  suf¬ 
fered,  barbarously  fired  upon  him,  and  inflicted 
a  mortal  wound. 

From  extreme  age,  and  great  fatigue  and 
pain,  be  was  unable  to  lift  an  eyelid,  but  hear¬ 
ing  the  noise  and  bustle  of  those  crowding 
to  see  a  sachem  die,  be  commanded,  in  a  voice 
of  authority,  to  have  Bacon  called,  w  hen,  raising 
'himself  from  the  ground,  he  said  with  indigna¬ 
tion  :  “  Had  it  been  my  fortune  to  have  taken 
you  prisoner,  I  would  not  meanly  have  exposed 
you  as  a  show  to  my  people,”  and  immediately 
expired. 

On  the  afternoon  of  September  8,  Berkeley, 
with  fifteen  English  vessels,  arrived  at  James¬ 
town.  Entering  the  town,  he  fell  upon  his 
knees,  returned  thanks  to  God  for  bis  safe 
arrival,  and  again  proclaimed  Bacon  and  bis 
followers  rebels  and  traitors. 

Governor  Drummond  and  Eflie  were  seated 
at  the  table  with  their  parents  when  the  news 
was  brought  of  the  arrival  of  Berkeley.  The 
old  man  leaned  upon  the  table  and  silently 
prayed  for  the  safety  of  the  country,  when, 
drawing  bis  hand  over  his  head  and  smoothing 
his  hair,  silvered  by  time,  he  said :  “  It  had 
been  my  hope  to  rest  in  this  land  at  peace  with 
all,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  religious  freedom, 
but  God  seems  to  have  a  work  for  this  genera¬ 
tion  to  do. 


‘‘It  was  but  the  other  day  that  we  heard 
that  our  beloved  pastor,  and  father  in  the 
church,  Richard  Cameron,  and  his  godly 
lirother  fell  gloriously  fighting  the  battles  of 
(be  Lord  at  Arismoss.  and  it  may  liecome  our 
duty  to  surrender  our  lives  in  the  same  service ; 
go,  therefore,  William  and  prepare  to  do  battle. 
My  feeble  arm  is  of  no  avail,  but  my  prayers 
shall  ascend  to  God  in  your  Ijehalf.” 

At  this  moment  Sarah  Malcolm  hastily  en¬ 
tered,  desiring  Davie  Sillar  to  accompany  her 
on  an  excursion  into  the  forest,  to  report  to 
Bacon  the  nncxpectcd  news. 

Drummond  immediately  sought  Richard  Law¬ 
rence  and  told  him  that  the  sword  must  now 
1)e  their  only  commission ;  and  dispatches 
were  sent  to  the  country  desiring  aid  to  save 
them  from  death  and  ruin. 

The  night  came  on  with  heavy  clouds,  beto¬ 
kening  a  storm,  but  Sarah  Malcolm,  with  true 
heroism  and  devotion,  set  off  with  her  attend¬ 
ant  to  follow  the  river  until  she  should  find  the 
small  camp  and  apprise  her  lover  of  the  im¬ 
pending  dangers.  Fearfully  the  wind  swept 
through  the  tall  trees,  and  pitch  darkness  cov¬ 
ered  the  land  ;  though  often  bewildered  on  the 
way,  she  never  hesitated  in  her  purpose,  but  en¬ 
couraged  Davie  to  fear  no  evil,  either  from  the 
storm  or  •'  uncannic  spirits,”  but  to  persevere 
on  the  errand  of  mercy  and  love,  and  all  would 
yet  be  well.  An  hour  past  midnight  she  dis¬ 
covered  the  faint  glimmer  of  a  light,  which 
gave  her  fresh  courage,  and  soon  led  her  to  the 
desired  haven,  where  she  presented  herself  to 
Bacon,  drenched  with  rain  and  overcome  by 
fear  and  fatigue. 

W'cll  did  his  generous  and  noble  heart  appre¬ 
ciate  the  resolution  and  affection  of  her  with 
whom  he  had  fondly  hoped  to  have  enjoyed  a 
long  and  happy  life.  He  tenderly  bestowed 
the  care  which  her  situation  required,  and 
thanked  her  again  and  again  for  the  perils  she 
had  undertaken  in  bis  behalf. 

They  spoke  of  the  future,  when  quiet  would 
again  be  restored,  and  they  should  enjoy  the 
fruition  of  all  their  hopes  in  a  home  smiling 
with  happiness.  Davie  soon  made  himself  com¬ 
fortable  by  the  fire,  and  told  of  their  fearful 
journey  ;  how.  had  it  not  been  for  the  courage 
of  Miss  Malcolm  and  his  faith  that  good  spirits 
were  with  her,  he  should  have  turned  back 
from  the  terrors  of  the  way. 

In  the  morning  Bacon  prepared  for  his  work, 
and,collectingbi8small  force,  started  for  James¬ 
town.  He  visited  several  plantations  on  the 
way  and  took  with  him  the  wives  of  the  Royal¬ 
ists  as  hostages,  and  at  night  appeared  before 
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llH!  towu  aud  Houuded  the  trumpet  ot  defiance. 
Here  Drummond,  Lawrence  and  otheni  joined 
bim,  and  in  the  mild  evening,  with  the  moon 
and  the  stare  moving  in  their  harmonious 
course,  with  ail  nature  inviting  to  feelings  of 
peace,  the  deep,  fierce  passions  of  men  were  at 
work,  and  war,  and  hatred,  and  revenge  were 
breathed  against  their  brothers. 

Berkeley’s  men  were  too  cowanlly  to  sally. 
Some  of  them  deserted,  and  the  rest  withdrew 
and  escaped  to  their  fleet  by  night.  On  the 
morning  after  their  retreat.  Bacon  entered  in 
triumph  the  little  capital  of  Virginia.  Delight 
once  more  abounded — too  soon  to  be  changed 
into  notes  of  sorrow,  for  the  Council  of  War. 
bearing  that  there  was  a  largo  party  of  Royal¬ 
ists  from  the  northern  counties  drawing  near, 
decided  to  burn  the  only  town  in  Virginia,  that 
tbey  might  have  no  place  of  shelter. 

The  elder  Drummond  applied  the  brand  to 
his  own  bouse,  thus  depriving  himself  in 
his  age  and  decrepitude  of  an  asylum;  while 
William  Drummond  and  Lawrence  kindled 
each  their  own  elegant  dwellings — a  free  offer¬ 
ing  to  the  cause  they  loved.  Far  and  wide 
the  flames  rose  upon  the  night  air,  and  as  it 
encircled  the  newly  erected  Court-House,  and 
wreathed  around  the  tall  church  spire,  tlu' 
h>‘arts  of  the  people  felt  sad  that  such  a  sacri- 
fi<;c  was  required,  and  when  the  morning  sun 
shone  upon  the  ruins  of  their  homes  and  what 
had  been  their  pride  and  veneration,  they 
turned  slowly  away,  seeking  the  first  planta¬ 
tion  for  their  place  of  refuge  and  headquarters. 


rii.viTEK  Tin. 

“To  die  for  wliat  we  lore  I  Oh  !  there  is  power 
Id  the  true  heart,  and  pride  and  joy  for  this , 

It  is  to  Hve  without  tlie  vanished  light 
Tliat  strength  is  needed/’ 

**  There  are  some  happy  momentM  in  this  lone 
And  desolato  world  of  ours,  that  well  repay 
The  toil  of  suffering  through  it,  and  atono 
For  many  a  long,  dark  night,  and  weary  day/* 
[Hslirck. 

While  volumes  of  smoke  still  rolled  up  and 
hovered  over  the  ruins  of  Jamestown,  Bacon 
hastened  to  meet  the  coming  Royalists,  and,  as 
though  fortune  delighted  to  crown  her  hero,  the 
Royalist  troops  in  a  body  joined  the  patriot 
party  and  gave  up  their  leader  to  the  mercy 
of  the  insurgents.  Even  the  inhabitants  of 
Gloucester  gave  pledges  of  adhesion,  and 
nothing  remained  to  seal  the  destiny  of  the 
State  but  to  cross  the  bay  and  revolutionir-c 
the  eastern  shore.  Bacon  had  been  expose<l 
during  bis  march  to  the  night  air,  and  nature 
yielded  to  the  deadly  vapors.  Just  when  hope 


was  growing  brightest,  iu  the  midst  of  the  revel 
and  the  jest,  when  the  spirits  were  flushed 
with  success,  when  life  was  glowing  with  its 
many-bued  promises,  he  suddenly  sickened  and 
was  carried  to  the  plantation  that  he  might 
have  the  necessary  care. 

>Sarah  Malcolm  was  almost  frenzied  to  see 
him  borne  in  so  helpless  on  a  litter.  She 
watched  over  him  day  by  day,  with  lier  whole 
being  alisorbed  in  the  wretched  termination  of 
all  her  hopes.  Oh !  would  he  die  !  He,  so  full 
of  health,  and  strength,  and  spirits,  that  she  had 
never  dreamed  that  death  rrmld  have  power 
over  him.  She  could  have  borne  anything 
else,  but  herself  and  sister  were  alone,  their 
father  a  few  years  Ixjfore  having  quietly  paid 
the  debt  of  nature  and  of  age  ;  and  since  her 
hi‘trothmcnt  Bacon  had  been  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  her  pride,  and  of  all  her  strong  afl'ec- 
tions. 

His  adherents  encamped  on  the  plantation, 
and  every  other  thought  seemed  lost  in  the  one 
suspense  of  his  illness.  But  he  gradually  sunk 
away,  and  on  the  first  day  of  October,  pressing 
the  hand  of  Sarah  to  his  heart  and  to  bis  lips, 
and  with  his  last  word.s  imploring  Drummond, 
Lawrence  and  Fairfax  to  live  and  die  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  he  expired.  Sarah  had  clung 
to  the  belief  that  he  would  live  with  the  energy 
and  madness  that  despair  sometimes  a.ssnme.«, 
and  now,  when  she  saw  the  unmistakable  change 
spread  over  his  cheek  and  brow,  she  still  be¬ 
lieved  it  not.  She  bent  over  him  and  called  in 
accents  of  tenderness,  but  no  word  was  an¬ 
swered  back.  She  placed  her  hand  upon  his 
heart,  but  no  pulsation  started  to  the  touch. 
She  touched  his  brow,  and  the  icyncss  of  death 
sent  the  stern  and  terrible  conviction  to  her 
soul,  and  she  passed  from  the  room  a  maniac 
for  ever. 

Seldom  has  a  political  leader  been  more 
honored  in  life  or  lamented  in  death.  He  was 
burled  with  the  honors  of  war,  and  with  the 
true  sorrow  that  arose  from  personal  friend¬ 
ship  and  bis  admirable  qualities  as  a  man  and 
as  a  hero. 

“  Who  is  there  now,”  said  they,  “  to  plead 
our  cause?”  His  eloquence  could  animate  the 
colde.st  hearts — bis  pen  and  sword  alike  com¬ 
pelled  the  admiration  of  his  foes,  and  it  was  but 
their  own  guilt  that  styled  him  a  criminal. 
His  name  must  bleed  for  a  season,  but  when 
time  shall  bring  to  Virginia  truth,  crowned 
with  freedom,  and  safe  against  danger,  pos¬ 
terity  shall  sound  his  praises.” 

With  the  death  of  Bacon  the  confidence  of 
their  success  was  greatly  diminished.  Mans 
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of  them  ignorantly  and  ^uperstitioubly  IwUcvod 
his  loss  to  be  a  direct  visitation  of  God,  and 
a  token  of  his  displeasure  at  taking  up  arms 
against  those  in  authority. 

Berkeley,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  daily 
exasperated  by  the  triumphant  success  of  tlic 
rebels,  lie  saw  his  authority  wrested  from 
him,  and  the  idea  of  being  sent  to  England  in 
disgrace  was  anything  but  agreeable  to  the 
haughty  Cavalier.  He  could  place  no  depend¬ 
ence  on  those  who  called  themselves  Uoyali.'^ts, 
for  the  moment  the  opportunity  otfered  they 
declared  their  true  sentiments,  and  became 
rebels  and  traitors  like  the  rest ;  therefore  the 
news  of  Bacon’s,  death  was  alisolute  joy  to  the 
heart  of  the  old  man,  for  he  felt  now  that  his 
hour  of  real  success  was  come. 

Before  the  rel)el  leaders  had  time  to  reassure 
their  men  and  mature  their  plans,  Beverley, 
with  much  tact  and  celerity,  had  entered  unper¬ 
ceived,  by  night,  York  iliver.  They  had  re¬ 
ceived  information  that  Thomas  Hansford  was 
at  his  plantation,  (one  of  the  few  left  unruv- 
aged  by  the  Indians,)  and  surrounded  his  dwell¬ 
ing,  taking  him  prisoner.  They  then  marched 
to  the  place  where  the  troops  led  by  Edmund 
Cheesman  and  Thomas  Wilford  were  encamped 
and  with  a  slight  skirmish  succeeded  in  caiTv- 
ing  away  the  two  lenders.  As  soon  as  they 
were  brought  Ijefore  Berkeley  ho  ordered 
them,  with  but  few  forms  of  justice,  to  be  ex¬ 
ecuted. 

This  proceeding  struck  dismay  into  the  in¬ 
surgents,  and  many  of  them  loft  Virginia  and 
sought  safety  in  the  forests  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  neighboring  States. 

Drummond  was  surprised  as  he  was  taking 
farewell  of  his  family,  and  hurried  before  the 
Governor.  “  You  are  very  welcome,”  cried 
the  exulting  Berkeley,  with  a  low  bow,  on 
meeting  William  Drummond  as  his  prisoner, 
*'  I  am  more  glad  to  see  you  than  any  man  in 
Virginia;  you  shall  be  hanged  in  half  an 
hour.”  ^ 

Mrs.  Drummond  followed  the  men  who  bore 
her  husband  into  the  presence  of  Berkeley,  and 
plead  with  frenzied  earnestness  for  the  life  of 
him  whom  she  bad  loved  and  honored  for  so 
many  years.  She  placed  her  children  before 
him,  and  begged  for  mercy  to  be  extended  to 
their  father.  The  tottering  father  entered  the 
court  and  offered  his  life  a  sacrifice  for  the  son  ; 
but  the  cruel  and  inexorable  Governor  com¬ 
manded  that  “  the  rebel  should  be  hanged  at 
four  o’clock.” 

When  EfBe  heard  these  terrible  words  she 
rushed  to  the  arms  of  her  husband,  and  gave 


way  to  her  overwhelming  wretchedness.  He, 
calm  and  composed  throughout  the  dreadful 
scene,  with  manly  dignity  avowed  the  part  he 
had  taken  in  the  contest  for  what  he  still  consid¬ 
ered  right  He  tried  to  console  and  strcngthei 
his  wife  to  bear  with  her  accustomed  forti¬ 
tude  the  trials  she  would  Ik;  called  upon  to  en¬ 
dure  ;  bade  her  educate  her  sons  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  father,  and  meet  him  in  a  world 
where  the  unjust  judgmeuts  of  this  would  be 
reversed. 

Effle  spent  the  few  remaining  hours  with  her 
husband  until  the  fatal  moment  had  arrived, 
when,  with  tears  rolling  over  her  sunken 
cheeks,  she  leaned  upon  his  manly  breast ;  for 
the  last  time  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and 
impriuted  a  burning  kiss  upon  her  brow ;  and 
she  left  him,  and  in  speechless  agony  sought 
her  home.  Berkeley,  not  content  with  taking 
the  life  of  Drummond,  confiscated  his  estates, 
and  compelled  the  widow  and  children  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  charity  of  tlie  planters. 

Lawrence  succeeded  in  making  his  escape 
and  fled  to  North  Carolina,  still  sustaining 
himself  in  his  wanderings  through  the  forest, 
under  disaster  and  defeat,  by  the  anticipation 
gilding  the  future  meeting  with  the  ideal  of 
his  life ;  of  being  repaid  in  the  love  of  Edith 
for  the  gloom  and  trials  of  long  years.  Itut 
William  Fairfax,  some  time  previous  to  this, 
iiad  visited  the  remote  County  of  Westmore¬ 
land,  of  which  John  Washington  was  magis¬ 
trate,  and,  purchasing  a  large  tract  of  land, 
had  sent  guides  to  conduct  his  father  and  sister 
to  Virginia ;  and,  as  though  the  fates  would 
ever  be  adverse,  Edith  and  her  father  had 
already  left  North  Carolina  to  join  his  son, 
in  what  was  afterward  Fairfax  County,  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

It  was,  however,  but  a  few  months  when  tlie 
king,  hearing  of  the  high-handed  cruelties  of 
Berkeley,  publicly  censured  his  conduct  and 
demanded  his  return  to  England.  The  day  of 
his  departure  was  devoted  in  Virginia  to  pub¬ 
lic  demonstrations  of  joy ;  and  Sir  William 
died  soon  after  arriving  at  home,  from  mortifl- 
cation  and  remorse. 

In  a  short  tinie  quiet  was  restored,  and  Law¬ 
rence  retraced  his  steps  to  Virginia  and  found 
himself  at  last  on  the  w’ay  to  Westmoreland. 
As  each  day  brought  him  nearer  and  nearer, 
his  heart  throbbed  with  more  and  more  impa¬ 
tience,  mingled  with  the  fear  that  Lord  Fai^ 
fax  might,  in  the  remembrance  of  the  past, 
rigidly  oppose  even  the  renewal  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance. 

At  length  he  had  arriv»*d  at  the  plantation ; 
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aud.  us  though  Fortune  for  once  would  cheer 
him  with  encouragement,  he  was  met  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Fairfax,  who  instantly  recognized  and  ex- 
tendt  d  to  him  the  hand  of  friendship  and  hos¬ 
pitality.  lie  hurried  along  with  an  unconscious 
step  toward  the  house,  when  William  led  Law¬ 
rence  immediately  to  the  room  where, his  sister 
was  sitting. 

Ivdith  was  evidently  engrossed  in  some  rem¬ 
iniscence  of  the  past,  judging  from  the  slight 
smile  that  played  around  her  mouth  and  the 
sutfusion  of  her  eyes.  Her  harp  was  leaning  by 
her  side,  and  a  sheet  of  music  laid  open,  which 
she  had  often  sung  to  Lawrence,  at  his  request, 
in  years  gone  by. 

.She  raised  her  eyes  as  they  entered  the  room, 
and  one  glance  assured  her  of  the  presence  of 
the  long  loved  and  long  absent  The  surprise 
overpowered  her.  tihe  sat  perfectly  motion¬ 
less,  with  the  tears  rolling  in  large  drops  over 
her  che«‘ks,  unable  to  speak  or  move.  Law¬ 
rence  rushed  to  her ;  and,  kneeling  by  her  side, 
clasped  her  to  his  heart,  and  poured  forth  the 
story  of  his  trials  and  his  love.  And 

Ht*r  fMMithotl  head,  in  ttilcnco  ri‘|>of«iD((,  could  bear 

Tilt*  cliimes  of  far  cbildluHxl  tlirob  tbick  on  tbo  car.^’ 

They  were  entirety  absorl>ed  in  their  reunion, 
and  knew  not  that  there  was  another  existence 
in  life.  William  had  apprised  the  father  of  the 
arrival,  and  he,  coming  into  the  room,  stood 
several  minutes  unnoticed,  when,  approaching 
them,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of 
Richard  and  said,  “  Come,  Lawrence,  embrace 
me  now,”  Richard  immediately  returned  the 
cordial  salutation  of  the  old  man  in  a  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  manner. 

The  velvet-footed  hours  glided  by,  and  a 
month  hud  gone  as  a  day,  when  a  summons  was 
sent  to  all  the  country  round  to  come  to  the 
bridal.  Eflie  d(!clined  l)eing  present,  as  she 
Eiiid  that  her  “  sorrowful  presence  could  add  no 
pleasure  to  the  occasion.” 

Davie  Sillar  was  there  with  Lis  bagpipe, 
somewhat  strained  by  service,  but  yet  giving 
great  edincatioii  to  the  negroes,  to  whom,  in 
the  kindness  of  his  heart,  he  played,  and  who 
on  this  occasion  were  having  high  holiday. 
Bonfires  were  kindled  on  the  grounds ;  and  one 
would  not  have  dreamed,  to  see  Lawrence  and 
Edith,  in  the  happiness  and  buoyancy  of  their 
spirits,  leading  down  the  dance,  that  they  had 
ever  sutfered  sorrow  and  the  torturing  suspense 
of  years.  It  was  said  that  a  braver  time  had 
never  been  known  in  Virginia  than  at  this 
famous  wedding. 

William  Fairfax  accompanied  them  to  their 
new  home,  near  Jamestown,  where,  during  his 


stay,  he  met  with  Mary  Malcolm,  whom  he  soon 
afterward  married. 

AVith  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  the  con- 
seijuent  depressions  of  poverty,  “  the  iron  had 
entered  the  soul  ”  of  poor  EfBe.  But  she  was 
invited  to  make  her  home  with  Lawrence  and 
Edith  ;  aud,  by  constant  effort,  she  regained  a 
slight  degree  of  cheerfulness,  and  lived  for 
some  years,  the  honored  and  respected  widow 
of  the  lamented  Drummond. 

Jamie  Dnimmond  survived  but  a  short  time 
the  death  of  his  son,  and  was  laid  quietly  at 
rest  l)eside  his  wife — who,  happily  for  her,  had 
died  some  time  previous  to  the  execution  of 
her  child. 

Davie  Sillar  made  himself  a  happy  and  use¬ 
ful  inmate  of  Lawrence's  family,  and  amused 
others  and  himself  by  sitting  on  the  balcony  in 
the  Summer  afternoons,  and  playing  to  the  ser¬ 
vants  while  they  went  through  the  “  Chorus 
Jig,”  “  Scottish  Reel,”  and  “  Highland  Fling,” 
dances  which  he  hod  assiduously  taught  to 
them ;  and  frequently  descended  himself  to 
their  midst,  and  led  off  with  bagpipe  in  hand, 
and  his  bald  and  uncovered  head,  much  to  the 
merriment  of  the  lookers  on. 

Mrs.  Hansford,  after  a  few  years,  married 
Audrew  McKail,  and  he  enjoyed  a  long  life  in 
faithful  ministrations  to  a  small  congregation 
of  Presbyterians. 

Mrs.  Cheesman,  fhom  the  reflection  that  her 
own  wrong  had  led  her  husband  to  join  the  re¬ 
bellion,  and  in  consequence  of  which  he  lost  his 
life,  never  recovered  from  the  affliction.  She 
lived  a  few  years  of  sorrow,  aud  finally  died  of 
a  brokeu  heart. 

Sarah  Malcolm,  in  her  insane  wanderings, 
was  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness  by  all 
the  people,  aud  was  always  welcomed  to  their 
houses  and  given  the  best  seat  at  their  board 
She  was  perfectly  harmless,  an*  seldom  spoke ; 
but  was  constantly  humming  something  low, 
the  only  word  of  which  that  could  be  recog¬ 
nized  was  “  never, and  was  supposed  by  many 
to  have  rcferenc'  to  the  loss  of  Bacon — the 
great  grief  that  occasioned  her  madness. 

The  name  of  William  Berkeley  was  a  hissing 
and  a  by-word  for  many  years  in  Virginia,  and 
they  never  spoke  of  him  otherwise  than  with 
hatred  and  contempt  for  his  intolerance  and 
excessive  cruelties. 

The  effect  of  the  rebellion  was  disastrous  to 
the  State  for  a  long  time.  the  principles 
for  which  they  fought  are  now  spread  over  a 
wide  extent  of  territory,  and  constitute  the 
happiness  and  glory  of  many  millions  of 
people. 
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INDIAN  LEGENDS  OF  THE  HUDSON. 

HY  HIU>A. 

0\e  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  amid  the 
sloping  undulations  and  beautiful  hills  of  the 
Highlands  lived  a  clan  of  the  Wappinger,  or 
river  Indians. 

Their  most  favored  section,  which,  more  than 
all  others,  may  truly  be  called  their  homo,  was 
situated  some  eight  miles  from  the  east  )>auk 
of  the  Hudson,  by  the  Newburgh  Bay  Water 
Gap,  in  the  old  township  of  Fiidikill. 

The  name  of  Wiccapee  still  attaches  itself  to 
the  location,  though  from  the  peculiar  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  receding  behind  a  jutting 
prominence  of  the  mountain,  with  high  peaks 
spreading  to  the  east  in  the  form  of  an  amphi¬ 
theater,  it  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Fish- 
kill  Hook. 

This  section,  now  the  richest  in  fertility  and 
productiveness  of  the  whole  County  of  Duchess, 
then  was  the  home  of  the  Highland  Priests  of 
wide  renown.  Tradition  and  history  alik(‘ 
confirm  that  in  the  early  settlement  of  th(‘ 
county  the  invalid  whites  from  remote  dis¬ 
tances  were  frequently  carried  thither  to  be 
healed  by  these  noted  medicine  men.  Not 
only  did  the  neighboring  counties,  but  what 
was  then  considered  the  far  away  County  of 
Queens,  distant  as  she  was,  she,  too,  must  needs 
bring  her  sick  to  the  Highland  enchanters. 

The  sites  of  their  corn-fields,  burial-grounds, 
together  with  the  old  apple  trees,  many  of 
them  still  standing,  invest  the  place  with  pe¬ 
culiar  interest.  The  characters  here  intro¬ 
duced  are  not  inventions  of  the  imagination  or 
fancy,  but  were,  in  their  day,  veritable  Indian 
chiefh — Indian  men.  The  scenery,  the  clans 
and  tribes,  are  those  of  the  then  lords  of  the 
soil  of  the  Hudson. 

Mr.  BroadhM,  in  his  distinguished  history 
of  New  York,  thus  happily  alludes  to  them  : 
'*  It  would  seem  that  the  neighboring  Indians 
esteemed  the  peltries  of  the  Fishkill  as  charmed 
by  the  incantations  of  the  aboriginal  enchant¬ 
ers  who  lived  along  its  banks  ;  and  the  beauti¬ 
ful  scenery  in  which  those  ancient  priests  of  the 
Highlands  dwelt  is  *  thus  invested  with  new 
poetic  associations.” 

The  legends  of  those  early  times  arc  already, 
too  many  of  them,  swept  into  that  oblivion 
where  the  little  that  is  left  will  soon  follow. 
To  preserve,  if  possible,  a  few  leaves  from  with¬ 
ering — to  associate  with  the  country  the  names 
of  the  old  lords  of  the  soil,  this  historical  note 
and  the  following  lines  have  been  prepared  for 
the  Unitkd  States  Magazine  : 


Al’OSTROPHE  TO  WICTAI’FX 
Wlien  Katura  clothM  this  glen~ 

Huh  ancient  home  of  stalwart  men — 

Ere  the  white  man's  foot  had  press'd  thy  mmI, 
To  curse  thy  altars,  wave  his  rod, 

Those  distant  voices  faintly  still 
Echo  the  mandates  of  thy  will. 

The  curling  smoke,  the  cabin  floor, 

Beguile  me  with  their  tales  of  yore, 

And  deep'ning  shades  witli  silver’d  breast, 
Where  limpid  waters  are  at  rest, 

As  boundless  carpets,  living  git'en. 

Spread  all  the  land,  o'er  ev’ry  scene. 

I  see  thee  in  young  greatness  great — 

See  captive  warriors  crown  thy  state*— 

At  the  loud  accents  of  thy  voice 
Kettena’s  (leaks  and  glens  rejoice. 

And  Waronacks  with  fierceness  gr«‘^t 
The  fresh'dy'd  tmphies  at  thy  feet. 

Thy  homo,  how  beautiful  I  how  grand ! 

These  mountain  peaks  arY>und  thee  stand  j 
Here,  Shenandoah’s  dusky  crest 
l*illows  the  clouds  around  her  breast ; 

There,  oaks  and  tow’ring  pines  arise, 

Like  pillars  propping  up  the  skies. 

Home  of  thy  kindred !  here  thy  dead 
Best  gently  ’neath  their  mossy  bed  ; 

These  apple  boughs  above  them  wave — 
Tliese  corn-fields  rustle  near  their  grave— 

Fit  spot  tu  rest— fit  spot  for  thee, 

Chieftains  and  braves,  oh  t  Wiccapee. 

Home  of  the  mountains  1  yonder  trace 
The  Apoquague’s  deep  hiding  place  ; 

Tlie  Wappinger  of  noted  fame, 

Of  kindred  stock  thyself  the  same— 

And  Warwankongs,  in  distance  8e<‘n, 

As  border  Minsi’s  dwell  between. 

Home  of  the  hunter !  here  the  stag 
Sweeps  the  green  earth,  the  mountain  crag ; 
The  bearer  finds  his  shady  lake. 

The  wild  fowls  nestle  in  the  brake. 

Where  forests  ring  with  sounding  note, 

As  spangled  turkies  swell  their  throat. 

Home  of  the  priests !  this  lovely  lx»wcr 
Enchantment  holds  with  wond’rons  power— 
Kindred  and  realms  of  every  state 
Bow  to  thy  altars,  honored,  great— 

Brave  Wapperonk,  Nimham  thy  king, 

And  waving  plumes  from  Wawasiog. 

Near  aged  Memram,  stately,  see 
The  royal  princess,  Tintgeme  ; 

Fair  Tintgeme,  whose  very  face 
Adds  luster  to  her  native  grace, 

Whose  living  worth  has  not  been  told— 
ShaWAskwo,  too,  so  valiant,  bold. 

Memram  1  the  chief  of  all  was  he 
In  magic  art’s  deep  mystery— 

O’er  beaver  robes  and  tassels  green 
His  frosted  temples  whiten’d  stream  ! 

Hit  scanning  look,  his  eye,  the  man, 

Told  the  great  Nestor  of  his  clan  ! 

Stoic  and  grave,  scarce  deign’d  to  speak, 

The  lesser  cares  he  left  to  Seeck  ; 
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KinUlquAW  Hud  beecK  could  butii  lorou  I, 

And  both  diviDe,  if  not  no  well :  • 

Old  Memram  reigned  supremely  great 
la  bidden  things,  life,  war  and  fate  ! 

From  the  far  North  swift  footsteps  reach, 

With  signal  omens,  void  of  speecli — 

Tlie  !^uth  pay  tribute,  bring  their  king, 
Haggard  and  wan,  a  helpless  thing  : 

Then  Memram  speaks,  his  form,  his  eye  * 
lit  up  with  glowing  ecstacy  : 

“  These  streams  can  tell— I,  bom  to  use, 
Command  the  secrets  I  may  choose  ; 

Manitou  leads  me— thence  I  bring 
To  heal  the  anguish  of  your  king — 

Bind  this  around— the  other  take— 

This,  chagn  will  lend— that,  spell  will  break/’ 

Then  turning,  thus  divined  ^  I  see 
The  deep  laid  plan — the  mystery— 

The  three  spans  long  are  three  days  old, 

The  elk  horns,  too,  are  thus  foretold. 

When  three  days  old — next  moon  shall  tell— 
Beware  1  not  in  your  cabins  dwell.” 

The  throng  dissolve,  nor  longer  wait ; 

The  Indian  lover  woos  his  mate  ; 

Neath  woodland  bowers  low  words  are  spoken, 
Tlie  warm,  deep  vow,  that’s  never  broken ; 
line  of  great  sages  I  fitting  be 
Tliy  princely  dames,  oh  I  Wiccapee. 

Dusky  maidens,  beauty  lingers, 

Nature  sweeps  her  gentle  fingers  ; 

The  hazel  cheek  with  freshness  seen, 
deep’ning  blush,  the  graceful  mien, 
Willing  hearts  now  captives  taken, 

Gods  less  moved,  nor  altars  shaken. 

Tliey  come,  in  sickness  or  distress. 

To  appea.se  the  omens  thou  mayst  bless, 

They  come,  some  favor  to  implore, 

To  avenge  the  wrong,  their  right  restore, 

Ere  war  dance  or  the  quiver’s  rattle 
Hath  drawn  them  to  the  field  of  battle. 

And  art  thou  gone — forever  fleil? 

Mingle  no  mourners  round  thy  dead? 

Gather  no  footsteps  here  to  greet 
Spirits,  where  spirits  love  to  meet? 

Gently  to  press  thy  sacred  sod, 

Honor  thy  altars,  bless  thy  God  f 
As  some  fair  bark  in  distance  seen, 

•  Rides  o’er  the  ware  with  gallant  mien, 

Rounds  the  high  capes  for  foreign  shore, 

And  then  is  seen,  is  heard  no  more— 

So,  Wiccapee,  thy  bark  goes  down ; 

A  moment,  and  the  waves  pass  on. 
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Tbs  snn  was  sloping  down  the  wooded  west, 

The  eastern  wooded  hills  were  robed  in  gold, 
The  wooded  vale  between  was  paling  cold, 

And  night  at  Mendee’s  wigwam  gone  to  rest. 

A  little  child  was  playing  on  the  shore 
Of  a  broad  river,  which  rolled  strong  and  deep 
Its  world  of  waters  from  the  farthest  steep 
That  crowns  the  Rocky  Moantalns  evermore— 
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Which  rolled  its  waves  five  thousand  miles  along, 

By  frowning  mountains  and  the  gloomy  grove. 

In  which  the  fierce-eyed  lynx  and  panther  rove, 
Down  to  the  great  gulf  renowned  in  Aztec  song. 

'Twas  June.  The  Natehex  chieftain  was  away 
Hunthig  the  dusk  ox,  that  had  left  ere  now 
Its  rocky  realm  beneath  the  mountain  brow* 

To  sport  where  deeper  shades— where  richer  pastures 
lay. 

Tlie  Natchei  wife  had  also  taken  leave  ; 

Plucking  tbe.lusciotts  fruits  wbicli  Nature  yields, 
Careless  of  owners  in  her  countless  fields— 

So  Mendee’s  IiOO-ay  played  stone  this  eve. 

And  a  sweet  child  it  was,  of  four  bright  years, 

A  laughing  thing— a  sweet  bright  Indian  girl, 

All  decked  with  bead  and  costly  shell  and  pearl 
As  well  beseemed  the  queen  of  **  Nature’s  peers.” 

And  life  is  passing  fair,  antQ — ’tis  tried. 

And  she  bad  only  gazed  on  wayside  flowers. 

Or  sported  on  through  sunny  days  and  hours. 
Unheeding  that  so  near  surged  Time’s  ungentle 
tide.” 

Unheeding  that  the  raft  which  came  to^y 
Against  the  bank  where  she  so  careless  played. 
Should  be  but  by  the  merest  fancy  staid, 

Then,  treacherous,  borne  by  the  mad  waves  away. 

And  Mendee’s  wigwam  shall  no  more  be  blest 
By  the  bright  presence  of  this  angel  form  ! 

And  has  she  passed,  like  sun-wreath  in  tbo  storm  f 
Or  like  the  twilight  down  the  wooded  west? 

And  Mendee  dreams  it  not ;  for  he  is  far, 

Hunting  the  dusk  ox  by  the  mountain  steeps, 

And  while  his  lone  wife  calls  Loo-at  I  and  weeps, 

All  through  the  long  night  Mendee  dreams  of  war. 

But  beauteous  lioo-ay— she  nor  weeps,  nor  cries, 

But  stands,  her  arms  clasped  in  imploring  mood, 
While  her  dark  eyes  gaze  mournful  on  the  flood. 
And  on  the  swiftly  flitting  woods  and  skies. 

Oh  Christ  I  would  that  some  Raphael  might  see 
And  sketch  out  nature’s  attitude  of  prayer, 

Or  that  a  poet  might  behold  her  there, 

And  henceforth  dream  of  her  divinity ! 

Or  would  some  Christian  find  her.  He  tkould  take 
Her  to  his  home,  and  cherish  her  and  love, 

As  a  pure  god-send  from  the  realms  above. 

Should  cherish  her  for  good  and  Jesus’s  sake. 

And  she  loos  found  by  Christians,  a.s  they  say, 

**  While  yet  the  sun  was  struggling  up  the  east,” 

For  Cliopart  owned  a  Christian  fiame,  at  least, 

And  found  and  took  our  heroine  away. 

And,  boasting  Christian,  knowing  Mendee  well, 

Did  he  take  Loo-ay  to  her  home  again? 

Or  did  he  teach  her  Christ,  for  sinners  slain? 

And  of  bis  home  where  angels  love  to  dwell? 

Say,  should  be  not  ?  But  he  did  not,  and  so 
A  life  went  out  m  darkness,  that  begun 
So  full  of  radiance  and  joy,  the  sun 
Saw  not  a  gladder  where  its  beams  might  go. 

Did  Chopart  save  ?  ah,  no  I  but  made  her  slave 
A  trembling  slave  the  kingly  daughter  creeps 
And  Chopart  swears,  though  injured  Heaven  weepr,. 
Hit  riffht  to  toourffe  ktrtoa  rOlain’s  grate. 
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On  the  morning  of  August  21,  1856,  a  little 
before  one  o’clock,  the  witching  hour  of  night, 
the  wild  and  fierce  storm-spirit  grappled  with 
this  venerable  monarch  of  a  thousand  years, 
:\nd  after  a  brief  struggle  he  fell,  full  of  days 
and  full  of  honors,  bequeathing  his  Iiody  to  the 
earth  from  whence  it  sprung,  and  his  history  to 
the  world.  People  arose  from  their  beds  and 
mourned  as  though  a  monarch  had  fallen  in 
Israel.  Thousands  came  up  reverently  and 
plucked  a  twig  or  a  leaf  for  a  memorial,  to  t>e 
preserved  in  a  case  or  in  the  family  Bible,  to  be 
looked  upon  by  their  children  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation.  A  band  of  music  played 
solemn  dirges  over  the  body  at  noontide,  and 
at  nightfall  the  city  bells  tolled  a  long  sad  re¬ 
quiem. 

Few  trees  in  the  wide  world  have  acquired  a 
stronger  or  worthier  historical  interest  than  the 
memorable  Charter  Oak  of  Hartford,  Connecti¬ 
cut  ;  and  now  that  its  days  arc  numbered  it  is 
fitting  that  its  history  should  be  recorded.  W'c 
avail  ourselves  of  the  contributions  of  several 
of  our  cotemporaries  to  make  up  our  biograph¬ 
ical  and  obituary  notice.  We  first  draw  from 
the  account  contained  in  the  Hartford  Times: 

“  This  noble  old  tree  stood  upon  the  beauti¬ 
ful  grounds  of  the  Hon.  Isaac  W.  Stuart,  late 
the  Wyllys’  estate,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
city.  About  three  years  ago  some  boys  built 
a  fire  in  the  hollow  of  this  tree,  which  burnt 
out  the  punk,  and  though  it  was  feared  that 
this  would  kill  it,  such  was  not  the  fact.  Fresh 
sprouts  sprung  up  the  next  Spring,  and  Mr. 
Stuart  took  great  pains  to  preserve  this  valued 
relic  of  the  original  forests  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  but  more  especially  interesting  as  the 
tree  in  which  the  old  British  Charter  of  Con¬ 
necticut  was  secreted  and  preserved.  At  this 
time  the  hollow  in  the  trunk  of  the  oak  was  so 
large  that  a  fire  company  of  twenty-seven  full- 
grown  men  stood  up  in  it  together.  Mr.  Stuart 


ha<l  a  stout  door  made  to  shut  up  the  entrance, 
and  he  also  placed  tin  caps  upon  the  stumps  of 
broken  limbs,  and  for  the  past  three  or  foor 
years  fresh  sprouts  have  grown  upon  most  of 
its  limbs,  though  other  limbs  were  decaying. 
At  the  time  of  its  fall  young  and  fresh  acorns 
were  growing  on  every  part  of  it.  Thousands 
of  people  are  visiting  the  tree  and  bringing 
away  such  sprigs  and  parts  of  limbs  as  Mr. 
Stuart  permits. 

“  Watchman  Butler  says  he  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  street  at  the  time  of  the  crash.  The 
wind  hod  been  blowing  freshly  from  the  north¬ 
west  for  an  hour  or  more.  He  first  heard  a 
loud  crack,  and  saw  the  old  oak  swaying  in  the 
breeze ;  a  crackling  noise  followed,  then  the 
crash,  all  within  the  space  of  half  a  minute, 
and  the  famous  monarch  of  the  forest,  whose 
liistory  is  so  intimately  entwined  in  that  of 
Connecticut,  was  prostrate  upon  the  earth. 

“  Proudly  it  had  stood,  and  when  tottering 
with  age  and  reduced  to  a  mere  shell  of  a  few 
inches  by  the  steady  inroads  of  Time  itself,  it 
still  clung  with  fondness  to  the  loved  spot  on 
which  it  had  witnessed  the  decay  and  downfall 
of  many  of  its  associates;  the  path  and  the 
bloody  wars  of  the  red  man  and  the  rod  man’s 
decay  ;  the  birth  and  death  of  generations  of 
the  white  man,  whose  ax  had  cut  away  its 
towering  comrades  of  the  olden  time.  But. 
while  preserving  a  fair  exterior,  it  was  inwardly 
wasting  away,  and  was  obliged  to  yield  and 
fall  in  a  storm  far  less  severe  than  many  thou¬ 
sands  that  had  preceded  it. 

“  Before  Governor  Wyllys  came  to  America 
he  sent  his  steward  forward  to  prepare  a  place 
for  his  residence.  As  he  was  cutting  away  the 
trees  upon  the  hill-side  of  the  beautiful  ‘  Wyl¬ 
lys  Placee,’  a  deputation  of  Indians  came  to 
him  and  requested  that  he  would  spare  this  old 
hollow  oak.  They  declared  that  it  had  ‘  been 
the  guide  of  their  ancestors  for  centuries.’  It 
was  spared  to  fall  this  day.  Iiaving  finally 
yielded  to  the  process  of  natural  decay. 

“  The  tree  measured  thirty  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference  at  the  bottom  ;  and  it  has  broken  off  so 
as  to  leave  eight  feet  of  stump  on  one  side  and 
six  feet  on  the.  other — the  stump  measuring 
twenty-one  feet  in  circumference  at  its  top. 

“  The  charter  of  King  Charles  II  for  the 
Colony  of  Connecticut  arrived  in  Hartford  in 
1662,  probably  in  the  month  of  September, 
though  the  precise  time  is  not  know  n.  On  the 
9th  of  October  it  was  publicly  read  to  the  as¬ 
sembled  freemen  of  Connecticut,  and  was  de¬ 
clared  to  ‘iK'long  to  them  and  their  succes¬ 
sors;’  and  the  people  evinced  their  gratitude 
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bj  appointing  a  committee  to  take  charge  of  it, 
under  the  solemnities  of  an  oath,  and  to  pre- 
lerrc  this  palladium  of  the  rights  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  It  contained  many  liberal  provisions,  as 
may  be  seen  on  examining  it  in  the  Secretary 
of  State's  oibcc,  where  the  original  copy  is  still 
preserved  with  care.  It  was  the  organic  law 
of  Connecticut  till  the  present  constitution  took 
its  place  in  1818. 

“  In  168G,  the  (icneral  Government  of  New 
England  was  dissolved  by  James  II,  and  a  new 
Government  was  instituted,  with  Joseph  Dud¬ 
ley  as  President  of  the  Commissioners.  Con¬ 
necticut  refused  to  surrender,  and  when  the 
third  writ  of  quo  trarranlo  was  sent  to  her.  Gov. 
Treat,  in  January,  1C87,  called  a  special  session 
of  the  Assembly,  which  refused  to  accede  to  the 
demands  of  the  new  king.  They  still  held  to 
their  charter.  In  March  another  special  ses¬ 
sion  was  convened,  but  still  the  representatives 
of  the  people  refused  to  ‘  surrender.’  In  May 
they  met  again  in  regular  session  under  the 
charter,  and  reelected  Treat  as  Governor. 

“  On  the  Slst  of  October,  1687,  Sir  Edmund 
Andross,  attended  by  meml)cr8  of  his  council 
and  a  bo<ly  guard  of  sixty  soldiers,  entered 
Hartford  to  take  the  charter  by  force.  The 
General  Assembly  was  in  session.  He  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  courtesy  but  coldness.  He  entered 
the  .\sacmbly-room  and  publicly  demanded  the 
charter.  Remonstrances  were  mode,  and  the 
session  was  protracted  till  evening.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  his  associates  appeared  to  yield. 
The  charter  was  brought  in  and  laid  upon  the 
table.  Sir  Edmund  thought  the  last  moment 
of  the  Colony  had  come,  when  suddenly  the 
lights  were  all  put  out  and  total  darkness  fol¬ 
lowed.  There  was  no  noise,  no  resistance,  but 
all  was  quiet.  The  candles  were  again  lighted, 
but  the  charter  was  gone.  Sir  IMmund  And¬ 
ross  was  disconcerted.  He  declared  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Connecticut  to  be  in  his  own 
hands,  and  that  the  Colony  was  anne.xed  to 
Massachusetts  and  other  New  England  Colonies, 
and  proceeded  to  appoint  officers.  While  he 
was  doing  this,  Capt.  Jeremiah  Wadsworth,  a 
patriot  of  those  times,  was  concealing  the 
charter  in  the  hollow  of  Wyllys’  oak,  now 
known  as  the  Charter  Oak. 

“  In  1689  King  James  alidicated,  and  on  the 
9th  of  May  of  that  year  Gov.  Treat  and  his  as¬ 
sociate  officers  resumed  the  government  of  Con¬ 
necticut  under  the  charter,  which  had  been  pre¬ 
served  in  the  old  hollow  oak. 

“  Mr.  Stuart  had  Colt’s  armory  laind  to  come 
up  this  noon  and  play  solemn  dirges  for  two 
hours  over  the  trunk  of  the  fallen  monarch  of 


the  forest.  He  is  a  generous-hearted  man,  a 
worthy  proprietor  of  the  lovely  hill-side  that 
nurtured  for  centuries  such  a  noble  tree.  The 
city  bells  are  to  be  tolled  at  sundow’n  as  a  mark 
of  respect  entertained  by  our  citizens  for  the 
fallen  ‘  monarch.’  ” 

Life  Illustrated  publishes  a  full  biography 
and  a  portrait  of  the  fallen  tree,  and  says : 

“It  had  braved  the  blasts  of  a  thousand 
Winters,  and  seen  thirty  generations  of  men 
rise  and  ripen  and  die.  Before  the  art  of  print¬ 
ing  was  invented,  or  the  process  of  making 
gunpowder  was  discovered,  the  Charter  Oak 
waved  its  branches  on  the  solitary  Imnks  of  the 
Connecticut.  When  the  ancient  Briton  was  as 
rough  and  wild  as  the  savage  of  the  New  World, 
and  five  hundred  years  before  Columbus  w  as 
born — nay,  when  all  the  scicntiGc  world  sup¬ 
posed  the  earth  to  be  a  flat  surface,  and  the 
possibility  of  a  Western  Continent  was  not 
dreamed  of— even  then  the  Charter  Oak  was 
an  old  tree.  But  it  has  fallen  at  la.'^t !  It  was 
not  dead.  Its  umbrageous  foliage  still  waved 
in  the  breeze  ;  but  the  last  storm  was  too  stem 
for  its  enfeebled  trunk  to  sustain  the  pressure 
upon  its  wide-spread  branches,  and  it  bowed 
its  venerable  head,  which  had  stood  so  long,  a 
monument  of  centuries.” 

The  Hartford  Press  says  the  age  of  the  oak 
cannot  be  told  with  correctness,  but  good 
judges  place  it  from  eight  hundred  to  a  thou¬ 
sand  years.  It  was  venerated  by  the  Indians, 
and  was  spared  at  their  solicitations.  “  It  has 
Iteeu  the  guide  of  our  ancestors  for  centuries,” 
said  they,  “  as  to  the  time  of  planting  our  com. 
When  the  leaves  are  the  size  of  a  mouse’s 
ear,  then  is  the  time  to  put  the  seed  in  the 
ground.” 

The  large  trunk  of  the  Charter  Oak,  says  the 
Press,  has  been  a  mere  shell  for  years,  and  drew 
its  nourishment  through  only  two  or  three 
inches  of  live  wood  on  the  south-eastern  side. 
A  few  weeks  since,  a  horizontal  crack  some 
four  or  five  feet  in  length  was  observed,  which 
slowly  opened,  and  a  day  or  two  since  had 
parted  the  tree  in  some  places  nearly  three 
inches.  Thus  weakened,  it  was  brought  down 
by  the  storm  of  Wednesday  night,  and  fell  at 
alK)ut  a  quarter  to  one  o'clock.  At  that  hour 
there  was  a  sudden  and  terrific  gust  of  wind, 
and  two  policemen  who  saw  the  Oak  fall,  say 
that  when  it  stmek  the  tree  there  was  a  slight 
crackling  noise  from  the  trunk,  hardly  as  loud 
op  as  sharp  as  the  report  of  the  explosion  of  a 
percussion  cap,  when  the  Charter  Oak,  the 
pride  of  the  city  and  State,  and  the  Mecca  of 
patriot  pilgrims  from  every  part  of  the  conn* 
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try,  fell  slowly  to  the  ground  with  a  crosh  that 
startled  the  sleepers  in  the  neighborhood. 

Thursday  night  the  bells  of  Hartford  were 
tolled  in  manitestations  of  sadness  at  the  event, 
and  Cult's  Armory  Band  played  a  dirge  over 
the  ruins  of  the  fallen  tree,  altout  whieh  since 
Thursday  morning  there  were  crowds  of  citi¬ 
zens,  each  anxious  to  secure  a  leaf  or  branch. 
A  photographic  view  of  the  fallen  tree  has  been 
taken.  The  I’res.s  says  it  has  suggested  that  a 
monument  be  erected,  commemorative  alike  of 
the  daring  of  Wadsworth  who  hid  the  charter 
in  the  tree,  and  of  the  spot  on  which  the  tree 
stood. 

A  great  many  views,  daguerreotype  and 
pencil,  have  l)cen  taken  of  the  fallen  tree, 

“  whose  very  ruins  arc  tremendous.’’  The 
limbs  have  been  mostly  sawed  away  from  the 
trunk,  and  twigs  and  leaves  are  still  carried 
away  as  mementos.  While  the  workmen  were 
at  work  this  morning,  a  large  swarm  of  bees 
came  out  of  a  hole  in  the  tree  trunk,  whieh, 
while  the  oak  was  standing,  would  have  been 
some  thirty  feet  from  the  ground.  The  wood 
in  the  heavier  branches  shows  in  the  center  but 
little  sign  of  decay.  It  is  thought  that  there 
must  be  life  enough  in  the  roots  to  throw  out 
new  sprouts.  If  there  is,  a  chance  will  be 
given  to  make  it  known,  as  the  stump  is  to  be 
left  standing  as  long  as  time  and  weather  will 
permit  it  to  so  remain. 

As  an  interesting  matter  of  history  we  add 
the  annexed  sketch  from  a  pamphlet  published 
a  few  years  since  by  the  Connecticut  Historical 
Society  : 

“The  adventurers  who,  with  Rev.  Thomas 
Hooker  as  their  leader,  in  the  years  163.5  and 
1636,  pierced  the  profound  wilderness  which 
then  stretched  westward  from  Boston,  and 
commenced  a  new  settlement  at  Windsor,  Hart¬ 
ford  and  Wethersfield,  supposed  themselves  to 
be  within  the  limits  of  the  Colony  of  Mas.sachu- 1 
setts.  At  the  beginning  their  magi.stratcs  acted  | 
under  the  authority  of  the  Government  at 
Boston. 

“  When  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  towns  on 
the  Connecticut  ascertained  that  they  were 
without  the  limits  of  Mas.sachusetts,  they  were 
already  a  distinct,  organized  political  commu¬ 
nity.  On  the  24th  of  January,  1639,  (14th  Jan. 
0.  S.,)  the  fathers  of  the  State  met  at  Hartford, 
personally,  in  full  convention,  and  framed  for 
themselves  a  written  constitution,  proceeding 
from  a  people,  and  in  their  name  establishing 
and  defining  a  Government. 

“  Conneeticut,  from  its  first  settlement,  chose 
her  owm  rulers  and  magistrates.  She  never  had 


a  royal  (Joveriior  or  Judge.  April  20th,  1662, 
Charles  II  granted  a  charter  to  the  Colony, 
which  confirmed  the  right  and  privileges  which 
the  people  had  previously  enjoyed.  Cotton 
Mather  called  it  ‘  the  freest  charter  under  the 
cope  of  Heaven.’ 

“  Charles  II  died  in  1685.  The  kingly  power 
and  divine  right  of  his  successor,  James  II, 
could  endure  no  such  free  charter.  He  ordered 
Sir  Edmond  Andross  to  go  and  demand  its  sur¬ 
render,  or  to  seize  it.  Judge  Sewall,  in  bis 
Diary,  says  :  ‘  Wednesday,  Octol)er  26th.  1687, 
his  Excellency,  with  sundry  of  ye  council.  Jus¬ 
tices,  and  other  gentlemen,  four  blew  coats, 
two  trumpeters,  Sara  Cligh,  fifteen  or  twenty 
red  coats,  with  small  guns  and  short  lances  in 
ye  tops  of  ym,  set  out  for  woodcocks,  in  order 
to  go  to  Connecticut  to  assume  ye  government 
of  that  place.’  Reaching  Hartford,  he  sent  a 
message  to  the  General  Court,  demanding  the 
charter.  The  Assembly  met  on  the  31st  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  1787,  and  deliberated  long  and  earnestly 
on  this  mes-sage,  representing  the  great  e.xpense 
and  hardships  of  the  Colonists  in  planting  the 
Colony ;  the  blood  and  treasure  which  they 
had  expended  in  defending  it,  and  the  happy 
results  it  had  afforded  them.  The  evening 
came  on,  and  still  they  would  not  determine  to 
surrender  it.  At  last  Sir  Edmond,  impatient 
at  their  delay,  came  in  person  to  take  it ;  and 
when  advancing  to  secure  it,  as  it  lay  upon  the 
table,  the  lights  were  suddenly  extinguished, 
the  charter  was  seized  by  Capt.  Joseph  Wads¬ 
worth,  borne  away  in  triumph,  and  lodged  in  a 
large  hollow  oak  tree,  fronting  the  house  of 
the  Hon.  Samuel  Wyllys,  in  the  south  part  of 
the  city.  Since  the  event  just  stated,  it  has 
always  been  known,  and  still  is,  by  the  name 
of  ‘  The  Charter  Oak.’ 

“  The  Government  of  the  Colony  was  taken 
possession  of  by  Sir  Edmond,  and  was  most 
tyrannically  administered.  All  the  laws  were 
made  by  Andross  and  a  few  servile  members  of 
his  council  in  Boston,  and  were  transmitted 
monthly  to  Hartford.  He  oppressed  the  people 
most  heavily  with  taxes — required  them  to  go 
to  Boston  to  settle  their  estates — questioned 
the  titles  to  their,  lands,  and  made  them  take 
out  new  patents  and  pay  enormously  for  them. 
He  would  not  allow  them  their  local  usages 
wherever  they  conflicted  with  his  wishes — es¬ 
tablished  corrupt  courts,  and  in  all  respects 
acted  the  tyrant.  His  administration  disgusted 
the  whole  of  New  England  ;  and  on  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  William  and  Mary  to  the  throne,  he 
was,  in  a  sudden  rising  of  the  people  at  Boston, 
seized,  with  fifty  of  his  abettors,  and  imprisoned. 
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“The  people  of  Coanecticut,  immediately 
on  the  newB  of  the  revolution  in  England,  re- 
Bumed  their  Government  under  the  old  charter. 
It  had  never  been  vacated  by  any  judgment  in 
the  King’s  courts  against  it — it  had  never  been 
nullified  by  any  voluntary  surrender  by  Con¬ 
necticut  The  opinions  of  the  best  counsel  in 
England  sustained  its  perfect  validity. 

“  The  charter,  though  the  offspring  of  royal 
grants,  was  republican  in  its  principles.  It 
was  in  fact  drawn  up  in  Hartford  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  general  court.  It  contains  the 
principle  of  representation,  and  the  right  of 
suffrage.  It  is  composed  of  free  constituent 
parts,  and  the  head  of  the  whole  is  the  elective 
Governor  of  a  democratic  Republic.  From  the 
boundaries  in  the  charter,  which  extended  the 
title  of  Connecticut  as  to  territory,  west  to  the 
Pacific,  came  the  Western  Reserve,  the  School 
Fund,  and  the  blessings  of  education  so  widely 
diffused  in  the  State.  The  charter  carried  the 
State  through  the  w’ars  with  the  Indians,  the 
French,  the  Dutch,  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
and  the  second  war  of  the  Independence.  It 
has  bequeathed  us  the  free  institutions  we  now 
possess,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  veneration. 

“  The  present  constitution  of  the  State  was 
substituted  for  the  charter  in  1818— a  change 
perhaps  demanded  from  the  want  in  the  char¬ 
ter  of  that  formal  enumeration  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  maxims  of  civil  liberty,  now  so  commonly 
expressed  iu  the  constitutions  of  the  different 
States,  and  which  impart  some  additional 
security  to  the  liberties  of  the  people.” 

The  muse  comes  also  to  honor  the  memory 
of  the  departed,  and  we  copy  from  the  Boston 
Traveler  of  Aug.  25,  the  following  poetical 
tribute : 

THE  CHARTER  OAK. 

When,  yearrt  ago,  the  red  man’s  wigwam  stood 
Beneath  the  mighty  monarch  of  the  wood. 
Perchance  at  eve  the  lightly  curling  smoke 
Flung  its  blue  wreathes  around  the  ancient  oak, 

Or  'neath  its  branches,  carnage  to  forget, 

The  plumed  chief  puffed  the  feathered  calumet ; 
The  Indian  maid  her  careless  ditty  sung, 

The  hunter  listened  with  his  bow  unstrung. 

The  pale  face  came  ;  the  red  man  sadly  tracks 
The  march  of  progress  by  the  sounding  ax  ; 
Though  the  great  forest  melted  'neath  it  stroke, 
One  tree  was  spared,  the  Indian’s  ancient  oak  ; 

For  ere  the  remnants  of  that  savage  bami 
Turned  with  sad  hearts  forever  from  their  land. 
They  sought  the  spoiler  that  he  would  but  spare 
One  tree,  the  oak,  Manitou’s  special  care. 

Saved,  the  old  monarch  waved  his  arms  on  high, 
In  shout  of  triumph  to  the  azure  sky. 

*  •  «  e  e  e 

The  woodman  rests  beneath  its  shade, 

Here  keeps  her  tryst  the  rustic  maid, 

And  ’neath  its  boughs,  his  fields  to  scan. 


Here  stood  the  honest  husbandman, 
list  t  on  the  wind  that’s  sweeping  past, 
There  floats  a  hostile  bugle  blast ; 

The  zephyrs,  whispering  in  the  tree. 

Seem  softly  saying,  liberty ! 

The  air  rings  with  a  battle  shout, 

And  Freedom's  sword  will  soon  flash  out. 
When  minions  came  of  royal  might, 

To  ’spoil  the  freemen  of  their  right. 

Nor  deemed  one  heart  or  daring  hand 
Would  dare  dispute  their  high  command  ; 
’Twas  then  thy  fortune,  ancient  tree, 

To  guard  the  Giarter  of  the  free. 

By  tyrant’s  laws  and  rule  oppressed, 
Complaints  unheard  nor  wrongs  redresseil, 
Stripiied  of  those  rights  tliat  freedom  prize, 
Sxm  shall  their  shout  for  freedom  rise. 

Tlie  scene  is  changed^-heneath  thy  shade 
(fleams  many  a  foeman’s  flashing  bUdo ; 
Thy  mighty  limbs  like  banners  wave. 
Above  a  band  of  heroes  brave  ; 

Tlieir  leaders  tried,  their  numbers  few, 
Firm  in  the  right,  their  courage  true. 
W'hat  though  their  armed  legions  pour 
Tlieir  squadrons  on,  ’mid  cannons’  roar, 
Those  rustic  bosoms  brave  the  shock. 
Oppression’s  waves  meet  freedom’s  rock, 
Even  the  dark  forest’s  silent  shades 
Rung  w’ith  the  clash  of  battle  hhides. 

And  thy  huge  branches,  ancient  tree, 
Rocked  to  the  shout  of  victory. 

The  dreadful  notes  of  battle  cease, 

Once  more  returned,  thrice  hles-scd  penco 
Beams  o’er  the  land  with  heavenly  ray, 

As  breaks  the  rosy  god  of  day  ; 

Again,  beneath  thy  spreading  arms, 

A  glittering  band  in  triumph  comes  ; 

Not  armed  for  strife  in  dread  array, 

Nor  on  to  battle  take  its  way  ; 

But  ’neath  thy  spreading  branches  here, 
Greets  thee,  old  oak,  with  hearty  cheer  ; 

A  shout  that  circles  round  the  earth, 

A  cheer  proclaiming  fi^edom’s  birth, 

And  o'er  that  band,  the  true  and  brave, 
Blight  doth  a  starry  banner  wave. 

Though  the  rough  blast  in  fury  ride 
Around  thy  spreading  branches  wide, 

Still  thy  great  frontlet  raised  on  high. 
Shall  proudly  dare  the  angry  sky  ; 

And  ’neath  thy  sliade  on  sultry  day, 

To  while  the  drowsy  hour  away, 

With  groups  of  children  at  his  knee, 

The  grandsire  shall  tell  tales  of  thee. 

But  hark  I  is  it  the  rattling  rain, 

Or  mea.sured  tramp  of  troops  again  f 
No !  ’tis  the  tempest’s  sounding  roar, 
That  wrestles  with  the  oak  once  more  ! 

It  yields !  and  with  a  rushing  sound, 

Like  a  great  banner,  to  the  ground 
It  comes  at  last  \  its  mighty  form, 

That  'oraved  a  tlmusand  years  the  storm 
Is  prostrate  ;  and  when  morning  broke, 
liow  lay  the  mighty  Charter  Oak. 

Ay  1  sing  the  solemn  requiem  now, 

The  mighty  monarch  lieth  low  ; 

But  freemen  all,  the  warning  heed— 

I^t  Union  be  our  only  creed. 

I^et  not  our  mighty  nation  now. 
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That  aUnds  with  atarry  circled  bruir 
The  admiration  of  the  world, 

From  its  tar  hight  by  ua  be  hurled ; 

Nor  by  fierce  diaoord’s  tempest  blast, 

In  ruin  dashed  to  earth  at  last  ; 

But  linked  in  cluUn,  no  blow  can  sever, 

Shine,  Union’s  clustering  stars,  forever. 

- - 

CONFESSIONS  OF  A  TELEGRAPH  POST..  .No.  II. 

How  different  are  my  present  prospects  of 
life  compared  with  the  past ;  and  yet,  now  that. 
I  am  duly  installed  in  my  new  position,  I  do 
not  regret  the  change,  feeling,  as  I  do,  my 
sphere  of  usefulness  enlarged.  The  wires  are 
all  up  and  soon  I  shall  be  in  instantaneous 
communication  with  distant  villages  and  cities, 
giving  me  an  insight  into  the  secrets  of  many 
a  family  circle,  laying  bare  the  hearts  of  its 
inmates,  their  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and 
fears.  The  merchant,  too,  will  confess  his  plans 
to  me,  and  the  wily  politician  will  pull  my 
wires  to  accomplish  his  ends,  and  each  will  be 
a  lesson  in  my  book  of  life's  experience.  I  am 
glad  I  have  been  placed  near  old  St.  Paul's, 
for  the  green  trees  that  cluster  around  the  old 
church  serve  to  remind  me  of  the  past,  and 
the  white  tablets  that  stand  like  so  many  mon¬ 
itors  to  the  passers  by  lead  my  thoughts  far, 
far  away  from  the  noise  and  confusion  that 
surrounds  me,  until  I  seem  to  see  in  the  dim 
distance  the  land  of  shadows,  and  hear  the 
glad  chorus  that  floats  in  angelic  strains  from 
that  mighty  army  of  the  departed. 

I  love  to  gaze  upon  each  and  every  spot  in 
the  church-yard  of  old  St.  Paul's,  that  is 
hallowed  as  a  resting-place  for  many  who  have 
long  since  passed  away.  Towering  high  above 
the  rest,  like  his  own  genius,  stands  the  simple, 
chaste  monument  to  Emmet;  and  but  a  few 
steps  from  the  resting-place  of  Erin's  gifted 
son  lies  the  good,  the  brave  Montgomery, 

like  A  warrior  taking  hiii  reaty 
With  his  marshal  cloak  around  him.” 

Here  be  sleeps  on  the  bosom  of  his  mother 
earth,  until  the  last  roll  of  the  drum  and  the 
last  blast  of  the  trumpet  shall  again  call  him 
forth  to  a  new  field  of  glory. 

I  like  also  to  look  at  the  busy  passing  throng 
as  they  hurry  by,  and  note  the  different  expres¬ 
sion  of  faces  as  they  look  up  at  the  old  clock. 
First,  at  early  dawn,  almost  ere  the  sleepy 
watchman  has  left  his  post,  and  ere  the  lamp¬ 
lighter  has  extinguished  the  beacons  of  the 
night,  I  sec  emerging,  one  by  one,  from  the  door 
of  the  newspaper  office,  the  night  printers  of 
the  daily  papers,  their  pale  faces  showing  a 
sl^pless  night  Often  have  I  watched  them  as 
they  toiled  on  through  the  long  hours  of  the 


night,  by  their  bright  gas  light,  and  without 
uttering  a  word  to  break  the  death-like  stillness 
of  the  room, which  was  relieved  only  by  the  sharp 
click  of  the  types,  as  one  by  one  they  transcribed 
the  written  thoughts  of  one  mind  to  go  forth  in 
a  few  hours  to  battle  with  thousands. 

The  printer  has  scarcely  left  his  weary  night- 
work,  ere  I  hear  the  rumbiing  of  carriages; 
and  then  I  know  the  boats  and  cars  have  arrived 
from  some  neighboring  city,  and  as  they  drive 
quickly  by  I  see  the  driver  cast  his  eye  upward 
at  the  clock,  and  with  a  crack  of  the  whip  urge 
his  horses  onward,  that  he  may  return  in  time 
for  the  coming  boat. 

As  the  dawn  fairly  breaks,  the  sturdy  me¬ 
chanic,  with  shirt  sleeves  rolled  up  to  the  elbow 
and  trowell  in  hand,  hurries  past,  with  a  cheek 
blushing  with  health  and  a  strong  and  honest 
laugh,  that  is  echoed  back  by  the  massive  stone 
w  alls  on  every  side  of  me.  He  is  scarce  gone,  ere 
the  sewing  girl,  with  “  fingers  weary  and  worn, 
eyelids  heavy  and  red,”  goes  by  with  a  melan¬ 
choly  face  and  a  hand  so  pale  and  thin  that  it 
seems  more  licfitting  a  shroud  than  work  ;  she 
gathers  her  thin  yet  neat  shawl  more  closely 
around  her  shoulders,  and  with  a  long-drawn 
sigh  looks  up  at  the  face  of  old  St.  Paul's ;  it 
wants  but  five  minutes  to  seven,  and  she  has 
got  a  half-mile  to  go,  so  with  a  quickened  pace 
she  is  soon  lost  in  the  distance. 

A  little  later,  and  the  clerk  comes  sauntering 
down  with  cigar  in  mouth,  and  head  still 
swimming  with  the  effects  of  a  night’s  debauch. 
It  is  but  three  hours  since  he  passed  me  on  bis 
way  home,  reeling  with  liquor  and  breaking  the 
stillness  of  the  night  with  “  We  wont  go  home 
till  morning.”  See,  he  stops  to  take  another 
drink  to  set  him  right  and  steady  his  hand  for 
business.  His  salary  is  small,  and  yet  from  the 
way  he  spends  his  money  one  would  think  him 
a  millionaire.  Ah!  well,  the  future  may  show 
bow  it  is  done. 

And  now  the  streets  are  becoming  thronged, 
and  each  stage  brings  its  twelve  inside.  The 
clock  is  striking  ten,  and  the  banks  have  just 
unclosed  their  doors,  each  clerk  is  at  his  post, 
and  the  business  of  the  day  has  commenced. 
One  by  one  the  Presidents  of  the  banks  and  in¬ 
surance  companies  saunter  lazily  down  Broad¬ 
way  toward  Wall  street,  and  compare  their 
gold  repeaters  with  the  church  clock,  more 
from  habit  than  aught  else.  Verily,  you  might 
remove  many  public  buildings  in  New  York 
and  they  would  not  be  missed  half  so  much  as 
the  clock  of  old  St.  Paul’s. 

But  here  comes  the  man  that  purchased  me, 
and  transplanted  me  from  the  green  woods  to 
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this  toileome  city.  He  is  a  large  operator  in 
Wall  street,  and  one  can  see  he  feels  his  posi¬ 
tion  by  the  off-hand  manner  he  returns  the  ob¬ 
sequious  salutes  of  the  passers-by.  He  is  look¬ 
ing  at  me;  and  now  he  addresses  his  com¬ 
panions  : 

“  I  might  have  hired  fifty  men  to  have  pur¬ 
chased  me  a  stick  like  that,  and  yet  never  have 
gut  one  ;  in  fact,  it  was  by  mere  accident  that 
I  got  this  fine  post.  I  was  driving  through 

- ,  when  I  came  to  one  of  the  prettiest  little 

cottages  for  a  rustic  one  that  I  ever  saw  ;  and 
probably  should  not  have  noticed  this  tree  had 
it  not  been  for  a  little  witch  that  was  standing 
near  the  door,  from  whom  I  asked  a  glass  of 
water.  While  she  was  gone  to  the  brook  I 
espied  this  fellow,  and  thought  what  a  beauty 
it  would  be  for  this  corner ;  and  when  she  re¬ 
turned  I  asked  her  to  sell  it  to  me.  Do  you 
believe  the  little  minx  colored  up  and  the  tears 
almost  came  into  her  eyes,  and  she  said  she 
would  as  soon  part  with  her  best  friend.  But 
these  country  girls,  you  know,  have  strange 
ideas,  and  very  likely  if  I  had  asked  her  to  sell 
me  a  pig  she  would  have  made  the  same  repiy, 
so  I  struck  a  bargain  with  an  old  fellow  that 
she  called  her  uncle,  and  sent  for  it  the  next 
day.  Did  you  ever  see  anything  prettier  in 
your  life  for  a  telegraph  post?  By  Jupiter!  I 
tell  everybody  that  is  my  pet  post  By  the  by, 
I  intend  going  up  that  way  again,  if  its  only  to 
see  the  little  jade  that  refused  to  sell  it.  I'm 
thinking  she  would  astonish  some  of  our  city 
belles  with  her  bright  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks ; 
’poll  my  honor  it’s  refreshing  to  see  a  bona  fide 
rosy  cheek — one  that  can  raise  a  genuine  blush. 
I’ve  not  seen  one  before  since  I  was  a  boy, 
and  it  has  been  running  on  my  mind  ever  since. 
I  must  present  her  at  the  Opera  House,  if  only 
to  make  some  of  those  Fifth  avenue  belles 
jealous.” 

“  Extra  Herald ! — arrival  of  the  Atlantic  ! — 
late  news  from  Europe!”  shouted  the  news¬ 
boy,  and  my  purchaser  quickly  beckoned  him 
to  his  side  ;  dropping  a  sixpence  into  the  little 
dirty  hand,  ho  glanced  hastily  over  the  page, 
while  in  the  distance,  loud  above  the  din,  could 
be  heard  that  clear  voice  shouting,  “  Extra — 
arrival  of  the  Atlantic — late  news  flrom  Eu¬ 
rope.” 

All  Broadway  is  now  alive,  and  I,  the  mag¬ 
nificent  telegraph  post,  and  Mary,  the  beautiful, 
innocent  maiden,  are  both  forgotten  by  him  in 
the  excitement  and  burry  occasioned  by  “  late 
news  from  Europe.” 

I  don’t  kcow  why  it  is,  but  that  man’s  pres¬ 
ence  seems  always  to  affect  me  strangely ;  I 


feel  08  if  a  cold,  slimy  hand  were  clutching  my 
heart ;  and  far  in  the  distance  I  hear  a  half- 
smothered  voice,  like  Mary’s,  calling  for  help. 
When  he  is  gone  my  feelings  are  at  once 
changed,  and  I  see  the  little  valley  again,  and 
the  cottage  door  igar  ;  Mary’s  shadow  crosses 
the  threshold  as  she  plies  her  needle,  and  her 
sweet  voice  fills  the  valley  with  its  melody. 

How  different  from  her  face  are  those  thai 
daily  pass  me  here  I  There  are  some  that  arc 
beautiful,  and  bear  the  stamp  of  goodness  and 
virtue  upon  their  every  feature  ;  but  they  look 
as  if  the  green  fields  would  put  new  life  inti* 
them.  Others  look  har<L.  and  in  keeping  with 
the  hard  stone  and  brick  walla  that  surround 
them,  showing  no  evidences  of  that  inner  life 
that  alone  can  keep  the  heart  young  and  pure. 

1  have  just  experienced  a  singular  sensation — 
a  sudden  tremor  passed  through  me,  and  in  a 
moment  the  wires  began  to  tremble,  and  a  warm 
stream  of  electricity  crept  through  my  head, 
leaving  the  following  traces  on  my  throbbing 
brain : 

York, - . 

“  Chief  of  P<A.wx,  PkOadelphia,  Pa. 

“  John  Burke  wae  murdered  here  last  night.  Murderer 
unknown.  One  Amos  Brown  was  last  seen  in  his  com¬ 
pany,  and  is  suspected  of  the  crime.  Brown  is  a  smali 
man,  5  feet  3  inches,  low  forehead,  black  eyes,  pale  face: 
coarse  features,  and  has  a  cast  in  one  eye — dressed  well, 
had  on  when  last  seen,  black  coat,  white  vest  and  black 
pants,  patent  leather  shoes,  and  diamond  pin,  shape  of  a 
star.  Burke  was  a  porter  in  a  large  dry  goods  store  in 
Broadway,  and  was  murdered  in  the  store,  where  he  slept. 

“  J.  M.,  Chief  of  Police.” 

This  is  a  cloudy  night,  and  the  echoes  of  old 
St.  Paul’s  had  just  tolled  the  hour  of  midnight, 
when  I  saw  a  dark  form  stealing  silently  be¬ 
neath  the  shadows  of  the  trees  opposite.  He 
crept  close  to  the  iron  railing  of  the  church, 
and  seemed  undecided  which  way  to  go.  If 
the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps  fell  upou 
his  ear  he  would  start,  like  a  wild  man,  and 
his  eyes  fairly  glared  from  their  sockets — his 
limbs  trembled  as  if  in  fear  of  some  impending 
doom.  Seating  himself  upon  the  wall  beside 
the  stone  pillar,  on  the  comer  of  Broadway  and 
Fulton  street,  he  covered  his  face  in  his  hands 
as  if  to  more  closely  conceal  his  thoughts.  As 
he  did  so,  upon  the  wristband  of  his  shirt  I  saw 
a  spot  of  blood !  Its  color  showed  it  had  been 
there  but  a  short  time.  As  the  moon  emerged 
from  behind  a  cloud  he  anxiously  looked  upon 
his  hands,  turning  them  over  and  scanning 
them  closely ;  in  doing  so  his  eye  fell  upon  the 
bright  red  spot  on  his  shirt  sleeve,  and  with  an 
anxious  startled  look  and  half-smothered  curse, 
he  tore  it  off,  and  was  about  to  put  the  piece 
in  his  month.  But  hia  hand  trembled,  and  his 
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‘•bixiod!  I  Mvsr  bi'RY  it.’’ 

pale  lips  partexl,  as  he  said,  “  No,  I  can't  do 
that — I  should  never  get  rid  of  the  taste.  I 
will  bury  it.’’  So  putting  his  hand  through 
the  iron  railing  he  pulled  up  a  small  shrub, 
and  winding  the  wristband  around  the  root, 
(brust  it  again  into  the  earth.  Then  taking  a 
wallet  from  his  pOcket  he  hastily  counted  over 
its  contents. 

“  Thirty-one  dollars,’*  he  murmured  ;  uot 
enough  to  take  me  anywhere — ainl  yet  I  must 
leave  this  spot  at  once,  or  I  may  find  it  too  late 
hereafter.  I'll  go  to  Philadelphia,  and  then”  — 

His  eyes  glared,  and  with  a  groau  he  jumiK'd 
to  his  feet,  exclaiming,  “  Surely,  I  saw  him  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  stone  beside  me,  just  as  plain  ns 
could  l>e.  My  God !  will  he  always  haunt  me  ? 
Oh  I  how  I  wish  I  had  not  struck  him  ;  but  then 
he  always  stood  in  my  way,  from  boyhood.  At 
school,  he  was  always  sure  to  be  aliove  me  in 
the  class,  and  the  master  always  praised  him 
more  than  me.  When  our  school  days  were 
over,  and  we  both  were  obliged  to  go  out  into 
the  world,  he  somehow  always  managed  to  get 
into  the  best  places,  and  then  used  to  wonder 
why  I  could  not  do  the  same.  Ua.  ha !  he'll 
not  wonder  any  longer  note.  Hark !  I  thought 
I  heard  him  groan.  Confound  those  old  trees, 
they  groan  like  human  beings,  and  as  the  wind 
sweeps  through  their  branches,  they  seem  like 
so  many  voices  caliing  my  name,  and  pointing 
me  oat  to  the  passers  by.  Oh  1  mother,  look 
dowa'  npon  your  child ;  let  me  feel  thy  hand 
onee  ■ore  npon  my  brow,  as  in  childhood,  when 
I  knelt  by  your  side,  ere  my  heart  knew  what 


it  was  to  sin.  Forgive  and  pity  me.  You, 
alone,  dear  mother,  knew  my  wayward  heart, 
and  you  alone  could  keep  me  in  the  path  of 
duty.  Oh !  save  me  from  the  deed  I  have  done ; 
save  and  pity  me,  if  it  is  only  that  I  may  lead 
a  life  of  atonement,  in  some  far  land  where  I 
can  feel  thy  presence,  and  feel  once  more  as  a 
child.” 

“  One — two— three  I  Throe  o’clock  !  In 
another  hour  the  day  will  break.  I  wish  it  was 
always  night ;  I  dread  to  look  upon  the  sun¬ 
shine  ;  I  feel  ns  though  its  warmth  would  draw 
every  dark  deed  from  my  heart,  and  place  them 
in  full  view  before  the  world.  How  parched 
my  lips  have  iR-come.  Oh  I  for  one  glass  of 
brandy,  to  cool  my  burning  throat.  I’ll  get 
some ;  perhaps  it  may  give  me  new  courage, 
and  then,  when  the  first  train  loaves  for  Phila¬ 
delphia,  I'll  l)e  on  my  way  hence.  When  once 
I  place  my  foot  there,  the  first  ship  that  leaves 
the  port  shall  find  me  among  her  crew.” 

With  quickened  footsteps  he  hastened  toward 
the  North  River,  and  each  echo  that  was  borne 
towards  me,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  seemed 
laden  with  the  dreadful  forebodings  of  his  doom. 

Now  I  understand  the  message  that  was  sent 
over  the  wires  this  morning,  and  the  red  spot 
upon  the  shirt  sleeve  ;  the  anxious  look  and 
parched  lip-s.  Poor  fellow !  your  chances  are, 
indeed,  small  for  safety  in  a  distant  land  ;  and 
the  remembrance  of  a  mother's  love  has  come, 
ulus !  as  it  often  does,  too  late. 

[To  be  continued.] 


LIFE  OF  COLONEL  FREMONT.  ...  No.  111. 

TIIK  IXSlKIlEtTH>X  IX  CAUFORXlA. 

We  have  descrilmd  the  complete  conquest  of 
California,  as  acknowledged  by  the  Mexican 
authorities,  and  as  reported  to  onr  own  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  duly  communicated  to  Congress 
at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1846-’47. 
Commodore  Stockton,  acting  under  e.xpress 
orders  from  his  Government,  was  duly  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  military  chief  of  the  conquered 
province.  But  he  had  other  duties  to  perform. 
As  the  commander  of  a  naval  scpiadron  in  time 
of  war,  it  was  his  duty  to  press  forward  to 
other  enterprises.-  He  therefore  prepared  to 
invest  Fremont  with  the  government  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  the  command  of  the  laud  forces, 
while  he  himself  would  proceed  to  the  south 
and  capture  the  important  port  of  Acapulco. 
In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  Fremont  left  Los 
Angeles  early  in  September  for  the  Sacra¬ 
mento,  to  raise  recruits  and  supplies  for  the 
expedition,  and  Stockton  went  up  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  meet  them,  leaving  Gillespie  in  com- 
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loaiid  in  the  «outh.  Hardly  had  the  work  of 
preparation  coininenced,  wlien  word  came  from 
Gillespie  that  Gen.  Castro  and  Gov.  Flores  had 
returned  to  California  with  u  large  Mexican 
force,  and  that  an  exteu.'ive  insurrection  had 
broken  out  in  the  adjacent  region,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  garrison  was  exiadled  from  Los  Angeles,  a 
battalion  of  marines,  under  Capt.  Merviue,  hud 
l)eea  defeated  in  battle  at  San  Pedro,  and  the 
i^rrison  at  Santa  Barbara,  under  Lieutcuunt 
Talbot,  had  been  compelled  to  retreat  to  the 
Savannah  frigate.  This  news  set  aside  the 
Mazatlan  project,  and  Fremont  directed  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  organizing  of  a  battalion  of 
mounted  men  to  suppress  the  insurrection.  The 
confidence  of  the  people  in  him  soon  gathered 
a  force  of  425  men,  with  such  di.-patch  that  he 
arrived  at  San  Francisco  witii  his  force  on  the 
12th  of  October. 

Another  incident,  which  comes  in  here  ns  an 
interlude  during  that  hurried  preparation,  well 
illustrates  the  character  of  tlie  man,  and  shows 
the  remarkable  power  over  men  with  which  he 
is  endowed,  and  his  admirable  promptness  and 
address  in  dealing  with  all  sorts  of  people  in 
all  sorts  of  difficulties.  While  he  was  gather¬ 
ing  his  battalion  in  the  Sacramento,  suddenly 
an  alarm  was  spread  over  the  country  that  the 
Walla-Walla  Indians  were  coming  down  a 
thousand  strong  to  destroy  the  settlements. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  w  ithdraw  the  men 
for  his  expedition  until  that  danger  was  ro-i 
moved,  lie  therefore  took  three  tried  and 
faithful  men,  and  went  directly  to  meet  the 
Indians.  He  found  them  much  less  numerous 
than  had  been  reported,  but  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement,  and  bent  on  revenge  for  an  al¬ 
leged  robbery  of  their  horses  by  the  whites. 
Premont  went  right  into  their  camp,  heard 


their  story,  and  told  them  they  had  been  in¬ 
jured,  but  that  destroying  the  white  settle¬ 
ments  w.i-s  not  the  best  way  to  procure  redress, 
lie  told  them  if  they  would  follow  his  direc- 
tioiis  he  would  see  them  righted  ;  ho  would  not 
attend  to  it  at  that  moment,  because  be  was 
going  off  to  the  south  to  punish  the  insurgents ; 
l>ut  if  they  would  go  off  on  a  Winter  hunt,  he 
would  give  them  a  guarantee,  and  in  the  Spring 
would  see  that  they  had  justice.  They  were  so 
struck  with  his  manner  of  treating  them  that 
they  yielded  to  his  counsel,  turned  their  ex¬ 
cursion  into  a  hunt,  and  even  went  so  far  a.s  to 
add  ten  of  their  young  braves  to  his  battalion, 
where  they  did  excellent  service.  In  the  Spring 
he  met  them  according  to  agreement,  although 
at  much  inconvenience,  and  gave  them  horses 
till  they  were  satisfied.  He  thus  saved  an  In¬ 
dian  war,  prevented  the  interruption  of  bis  own 
plans,  and  established  justice  toward  a  race 
who  arc  too  often  exasperated  by  insult,  and 
then  crushed  by  force  by  the  officers  of  the 
United  States.  In  how  many  cases  we  have 
needed  just  such  a  man  to  control  our  Indian 
affa'rs. 

Arriving  at  San  Francisco,  Fremont  em¬ 
barked  his  command  in  the  ship  Sterling,  to  go 
down  the  coast  to  Santa  Barbara,  intending 
there  to  obtain  horses  to  remount  his  men ;  but 
on  learning  that  there  were  no  horses  to  be  hod 
in  that  region,  he  returned  to  Monterey,  obtained 
horses  firom  the  Bay  and  the  Sacramento,  and 
marched  overland.  While  at  Monterey  he 
received  the  intelligence,  on  the  27th  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  that  he  bad  been  appointed  a  lientenant- 
colonel  in  the  regular  army — a  remarkable 
occurrence,  oonsidering  that  he  had  never  been 
at  West  Point,  and  was  only  a  captain  by 
brevet  in  the  Topographical  Engineers ;  bnt  it 
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was  due,  as  was  said  by  the  journals  of  the  day, 
for  “  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country  in 
which  the  regiment  (2d  Rifles,  raised  for  service 
on  the  frontier,)  was  designed  to  serve— acquired 
’by  his  indefatigable  explorations  of  the  whole 
extent  of  it ;  his  being  accustomed  to  face 
danger  in  every  form ;  his  induration  to  the 
habits  of  the  wilderness  ;  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  character  of  the  tribes  that  wander  over 
those  desolate  regions.”  This  appointment  was 
important  in  its  bearing  upon  his  subsequent 
fortunes,  because  it  evidently  prejudiced  the 
officers  of  the  army  against  him,  who  were  all 
graduates  of  the  Military  Academy,  and  who 
have  always  resisted  the  admission  of  any  man 
from  civil  life  to  their  ranks. 

The  month  of  November  was  considerably 
advanced  before  he  was  ready  to  take  up  his 
line  of  march  of  four  hundred  miles  from  Mon¬ 
terey  to  Los  Angeles.  They  took  the  sea-coast 
route  to  San  Luis  Obispo,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  Monterey,  where  was  a  Mexican 
post,  which  they  reached  on  the  14th  of  Decem¬ 
ber  ;  and  with  such  rapidity  and  secresy  was 
their  advance,  that  the  conlmandant  had  not 
the  slightest  notice  of  tlreir  approach,  until  he 
found  himself  a  prisoner  in  their  hands.  Ilis 
name  was  Don  Jesus  Pico,  who  had  been  taken 
before,  and  set  at  liberty  on  his  parole  of  honor. 
He  was,  of  course,  put  on  trial  at  once  for  breach 
of  parole,  and  justly  condemned  to  be  shot, 
according  to  the  laws  of  war.  The  next  day, 
December  17,  at  noon,  was  the  time  appointed 


for  the  execution,  and  the  prisoner  had  pre¬ 
pared  himself  to  die  with  the  firmness  of  a 
soldier  and  the  dignity  of  a  Spaniard.  But 
about  an  hour  before  noon,  a  procession  of  the 
women  of  the  place  came  to  Colonel  Fremont's 
quarters,  and  in  the  most  humble,  earnest  and 
elo<iucnt  terms,  implored  his  clemency  for  theii 
beloved  commandant.  Fi-emont  was  not  the 
man  to  withstand  such  entreaties,  especially  as 
it  accorded  with  his  settled  policy  to  secure 
friends,  as  far  as  possible,  among  the  people  of 
the  province.  He  therefore  granted  an  uncon¬ 
ditional  pardon  on  the  spot.  Pico  was  brought 
into  his  presence,  and  when  told  he  was  free  he 
lost  all  bis  firmness  and  pride,  fiung  himself 
down  before  the  colonel,  clasping  his  knees  and 
promising  to  be  his  friend  till  death,  ready  to 
fight  and  die  in  his  defense.  This  promise  was 
faithfully  kept,  and  his  influence  was  service¬ 
able  in  the  speedy  pacification  of  the  territory. 
This  generous  act  of  mercy  was  also  an  act  of 
the  highest  political  wisdom.  Fremont  said 
afterward,  in  his  defense  before  the  Court-mar¬ 
tial,  “  That  pardon  had  its  influence  on  all  the 
subsequent  events “  many  hearts  were  con¬ 
quered  the  day  he  was  pardoned,  and  his  own 
alwve  all.” 

Fremont  lost  no  time  in  advancing  to  Santn 
Babara,  which  place  he  reached  on  the  27 th  of 
December.  Edward  Bryant,  who  was  a  volun¬ 
teer  lieutenant  in  the  battalion,  has  described 
this  little  army  in  a  work  which  he  published 
in  164!):  • 
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“  There  are  no  plumes  nodding  over  brazen 
helmets,  nor  coats  of  broadcloth  spangled  with 
lace  and  buttons ;  a  broad-brimmed, low-crowned 
hat,  a  shirt  of  blue  flannel  or  buckskin,  with 
pantaloons  and  mocca.sins  of  the  same,  all  gen¬ 
erally  much  the  worse  for  wear,  and  smeared  up 
with  mud  and  dust,  makeup  the  costume  of  the 
party,  ofllcers  ns  well  as  men.  A  leathern  girdle 
surrounds  the  wai.“t,  from  which  are  suspended 
a  bowie  and  a  hunter's  knife,  and  sometimes  a 
brace  of  pistols.  These,  with  the  rifle  and  hol¬ 
ster-pistols,  are  the  arms  carried  by  officers  and 
privates.  A  single  bugle  composes  the  band. 

*•  The  men  composing  the  California  battalion 
have  been  drawn  from  many  sources,  and  are 
roughly  clad,  and  weather-beaten  in  their  e.v- 
terior  appearance  ;  but  I  feel  it  but  justice  to 
state  my  belief  that  no  military  party  ever 
passed  through  an  enemy’s  country  and  ob¬ 
served  the  same  strict  regard  for  the  rights  of 
its  population.  I  never  heard  of  an  outrage,  or 
even  a  trespass,  being  committed  by  one  of  the 
American  volunteers  during  the  entire  march. 
Every  American  appeared  to  understand,  per-, 
fectly,  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  himself  and 
others,  in  this  respect  ;  and  the  deportment 
of  the  battalion  might  be  cited  as  a  model  for 
imitation.” 

It  was  on  Christmas  day  that  they  crossed  the 
Santa  Barbara  mountains,  in  a  tempest  of  chill¬ 
ing  rains  and  w'inds,  in  which  a  hundred  horses 


perished,  but  the  men  stood  it,  to  their  honor. 
After  resting  a  w’eek  to  recruit,  they  again 
marched  toward  Los  Angeles,  meeting  on  the 
way  several  parties  of  the  enemy,  but  forbear¬ 
ing  to  attack  them,  as  they  retreated  without 
resistance,  until  they  reached  the  plains  of 
Cowenga,  near  San  Fernando,  where  the  enemy, 
he  was  informed,  was  in  full  force.  On  the  11th 
he  sent  them  a  summons  to  surrender,  but  the 
chiefs  desired  a  parley  with  him  in  person,  and 
he  went  to  them  at  once,  accompanied  only  by 
his  now  fa.st  friend,  Don  Jesus  Pico,  and  found 
them  willing  to  capitulate  to  him  but  to  no 
other ;  and  the  articles  were  agreed  upon  and 
signed  on  the  13th  of  January,  1847.  The  same 
wise  and  conciliatory  course  was  pursued  in  this 
as  in  all  his  former  transactions.  The  Califor¬ 
nians  agreed  to  deliver  up  their  arms  and  ar¬ 
tillery,  return  peaceably  to  their  homes,  and 
not  take  up  arms  again  during  the  war ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  stipulated  that  any 
Mexicans  who  desired  might  leave  the  country, 
and  none  should  be  required  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  This  terminated  the  war  in  Califor¬ 
nia.  The  next  day  he  entered  Los  Angeles, 
where  he  first  met  General  Kearny,  who  wrote 
to  the  Secretary  at  War  the  same  day,  mention¬ 
ing  the  surrender,  and  adding  that,  “  We  have 
now  the  prospect  of  having  peace  and  quietness 
in  this  country,  which  I  hope  may  not  be  inter¬ 
rupted  again.”  Fremont  explained  his  policy 
in  a  private  letter  written  to  Colonel  Benton, 
on  the  :5d  of  February,  1847  : 

“Knowing  well  the  views  of  the  Cabinet 
and  satisfied  that  it  was  a  great  national  meas¬ 
ure  to  unite  California  to  us  as  a  sister  State, 
by  a  voluntary  expression  of  the  popular  will, 

1  had  in  all  my  marches  through  the  country, 
in  all  my  intercourse  with  the  people,  acted  in¬ 
variably  in  strict  accordance  with  this  impres¬ 
sion,  to  which  I  was  naturally  further  led  by 
my  own  feelings.  I  had  kept  my  troops  under 
steady  restraint  and  discipline,  and  never  per^ 
mitted  to  them  a  wanton  outrage,  or  an  avoid¬ 
able  destruction  of  property  or  life.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  clearly  shown  the  wisdom  of  the  course 
I  have  pursued.  Throughout  the  California 
population  there  is  only  one  feeling  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  gratitude  to  myself.  The  men  of  the 
country  most  able  and  forward  in  the  revolu¬ 
tion  against  us  now  put  themselves  at  my  dis¬ 
position,  and  say  to  me,  ‘  F’iwi  utted  teguro,  '' 
dfitrme  tided  teguro,  (live  safe,  sleep  safe,)  we  our¬ 
selves  will  watch  over  the  tranquility  of  the 
country,  and  nothing  can  happen  which  shall 
not  be  known  to  you.’” 
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There  can  be  no  duubt  that  the  impre!>!>ion 
made  by  Fremont’s  energy,  his  wise  forbear¬ 
ance  and  clemency,  was  what  disposed  these 
people  to  capitulate  to  him,  and  to  no  other 
person,  and  thus  saved  the  country  from  the 
calamities  of  a  long  partisan  and  predatory 
war  with  the  Me.xicaus,  for  which  their  habits 
and  the  numerous  fortresses  of  the  Sierra  Ne¬ 
vada  afforded  every  facility.  In  his  defense 
l)efore  the  Court-martial  Col.  Fremont  gave  a 
brief  narrative  of  this  expedition,  whieh  no 
person  can  read  without  feeling  his  heart  glow 
with  respect  and  admiration.  We  can  only 
copy  the  closing  paragraph.s  beginning  after 
the  capture  of  San  Luis  Obispo  without  firing 
a  gun.  and  the  subsequent  pardon  of  Don  Jesus 
Pico,  who  was  the  cousin  of  Don  Andreas  Pico, 
the  commander  of  the  Mexican  forces.  He  says : 

“Don  Jesus  Pico  attached  himself  to  my 
person,  and  remained  devoted  and  faithful  un¬ 
der  trying  circumstances.  We  pursued  our 
march,  passing  all  the  towns  on  the  way  with¬ 
out  collision  with  the  people,  but  with  great 
labor  from  the  state  of  the  roads  and  the  rains. 
On  Christmas  day,  1846,  we  struggled  on  the 
Santa  Barbara  mountains,  in  a  tempest  of 
chilling  rains  and  wind.s,  in  which  a  hundred 
horses  perishisl,  but  the  men  stood  to  it  to  their 
honor.  They  deserve  mention,  for  they  are  not 
paid  yet. 

“  We  passed  the  maritime  defile  of  the  Rin¬ 
con,  or  Punta  Gorda,  without  resistance,  flanked 
by  a  small  vessel  which  Commodore  Stockton 
had  sent  to  us,  under  Lieutenant  Scldon,  of  the 
navy.  A  corps  of  observation,  of  some  fifty  or 
a  hundred  horsemen,  galloped  almut  us  with¬ 
out  doing  or  receiving  any  harm,  for  it  did  not 
come  within  my  policy  to  have  any  of  them 
killed.  It  was  the  camp  of  this  corps  that 
Captain  Hamlyn  passed  to  give  me  Commo¬ 
dore  Stockton's  orders,  which  he  found  in  the 
Camp  of  the  Willows,  as  he  said  in  his  testi¬ 
mony.  The  deflle  of  San  Fernando  was  also 
passed,  a  corps  which  occupied  it  falling  back 
as  the  rifles  advanced.  We  entered  the  plain 
of  Cowenga,  occupied  by  the  enemy  in  consid¬ 
erable  force,  and  I  sent  a  summons  to  them  to 
lay  down  their  arms  or  fight  at  once.  The 
chiefs  desired  a  parley  with  me  in  person.  I 
went  alone  to  see  them,  Don  Je.sus  Pico  only 
being  with  me.  They  were  willing  to  capitu¬ 
late  to  me,  the  terms  were  agreed  upon,  com¬ 
missioners  were  sent  out  on  both  sides  to  put  it 
into  form,  it  received  the  sanction  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  Commander-in-Chief,  Commodore 
Stockton,  and  was  reported  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  the  capitulation 


of  Cowenga.  It  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  to 
the  feelings  of  war.  It  tranquilized  the  coun¬ 
try.  and  gave  safety  to  every  American  from 
the  day  of  its  conclusion. 

“  My  march  from  Monterey  to  Los  Angelos, 
which  we  entered  on  the  14th  of  January,  was 
a  subject  for  gratulation.  A  march  of  four 
hundred  miles  through  an  insurgent  country, 
without  spilling  a  drop  of  blood,  comjuering  by 
clemency  and  justice,  and  so  gaining  the  hearts 
of  all,  that,  until  the  troubles  came  on  from  a 
new  source,  I  could  have  gone  back  alone  and 
unarmed  upon  the  trail  of  my  march,  trusting 
for  life  and  bread  to  those  alone  among  whom 
I  had  marched  n.s  a  eonqiieror,  and  whom  I 
have  been  represented  us  plundering  and  op¬ 
pressing.” 

MII.lT.VItV  PKKSKCITIO.N’  AXI)  TRIAL. 

At  the  commencement  of  Fremoufs  military 
operations  in  California  he  held  the  rank  of 
brevet-captain  of  topographical  engineers — 
properly  a  part  of  the  civil  staff  of  the  army. 
As  ho  wrote  to  his  friends  at  home,  everything 
was  staked  upon  success,  because  he  was  act¬ 
ing  without  written  orders,  under  only  the 
general  verbal  instructions  sent  by  Lieutenant 
Gillespie.  He  therefore  acted  independently, 
and  was  prepared  to  resign  his  commission  if 
his  doings  were  disapproved  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  home.  He  was  chosen  by  the  Revolu¬ 
tionists,  under  the  Bear  Flag,  as  their  chief  or 
leader,  civil  and  military.  But  as  soon  as  he 
found  the  United  States  authority  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  he  hoisted  the  stripes  and  stars.  Having 
at  once  a  perfectly  friendly  understanding  with 
Commodore  Stockton,  he  and  Gillespie  yielded 
at  once  to  Stockton  as  Governor,  and  volun¬ 
teered  to  accept  commissions  under  him.  Fre¬ 
mont  as  major  and  Gillespie  as  captain  of  the 
marine  battalion.  As  soon  as  the  first  conquest 
was  effected,  Stockton  organized  a  civil  ad¬ 
ministration,  appointing  magistrates,  Ac.,  and 
constituted  Fremont  Military  Commandant  of 
the  Territory  under  himself  as  Governor  and 
Commander-in-Chief.  In  his  report  to  the 
Government,  dated  on  the  18th  of  February, 
1848,  he  says : 

“The  battalion  of  volunteers  (Fremont's 
battalion)  was  ordered  to  be  augmented  to 
three  hundred ;  and,  contemplating  soon  to 
leave  the  Territory,  I  determined  on  my  depart¬ 
ure  to  appoint  Major  Fremont  Governor  of 
California.  He  was  apprised  of  thes«!  intended 
arrangements,  and  instructed  to  meet  me  at 
San  Francisco,  on  the  25th  of  October,  for  the 
purpose  of  consummating  them.  These  acts 
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and  intentions  were  otlicially  communicated  to 
the  Dapartmcnt  in  my  dispatches." 

The  insurrection,  wliicli  is  descrihcd  above, 
suspended  this  consunimatiou  until  after  the 
••Capitulation  of  Cowenga,"  on  the  13th  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  when  the  appointment  was  made  immedi¬ 
ately.  The  commission  bears  date  the  Kith  of 
January,  lh47,  and  appoints  “J.  C.  Fremont, 
Esj.,  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  in  the 
Territory  of  California,  until  the  President  of 
the  United  States  shall  otherwise  direct.” 

In  the  meantime.  General  Kearny,  of  the 
United  States  Army,  had  arrived  in  California  l)y 
the  overland  route,  about  the  end  of  November, 
with  a  force  of  one  hundred  soldiers,  and  those 
very  much  worn  by  the  journey.  Arriving  at 
Warner's  Ranch,  he  found  himself  intercepted 
by  the  Me.xican  insurgents,  and  he  sent  a  mes- 
ecuger  to  Commander  Stockton,  at  San  Diego, 
thirty  miles  distant,  asking  aid.  A  small  force 
was  sent  under  Gillespie,  who  joined  the  Gen¬ 
eral  on  the  5th,  and  a  battle  took  place  on  the 
6th.  at  San  Pastpial,  in  which  Kearny  was  de¬ 
feated,  with  the  loss  of  18  killed  and  11 
wounded,  and  the  survivors  were  soon  besieged 
without  supplies.  With  much  dilliculty,  Carson 
and  two  others  made  their  way  to  Stockton, 
on  the  8lh,  with  an  urgent  call  fur  help.  A 
force  of  two  hundred  and  flftceu  men  was  sent 
at  once  under  Lieut.  Gray,  which  soon  brought 
in  the  beleagured  Kearny  and  his  remaining 
men,  where  he  was  received  in  all  kindness  and 
honor.  In  all  the  proceedings  of  Decemljcr, 
and  up  to  the  13th  of  January,  Kearny  contin¬ 
ued  to  recognize  Stockton  as  Governor  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  acted  as  a  volunteer  oflicer  under 
him,  and  by  his  instructions  at  the  entrance  into 
Los  Angeles. 

On  the  17th,  however,  Kearnj"  claimed  the 
right  to  be  Governor  and  Cominander-in-Chief, 
by  virtue  of  his  instructions  received  the  year 
before,  and  when  California  was  still  a  .Mc.xican 
province,  and  demanded  that  Stockton  should 
cease  all  further  proceedings  toward  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  Civil  Government.  At  the  same  time 
he  issued  orders  to  Fremont,  now  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  hire  of  the  army  :  “  The  general 
directs  that  no  change  will  be  made  in  the 
organization  of  your  battalion  of  volunteers  or 
officers  appointed  in  it,  without  his  sanction  or 
approval  being  first  obtained.”  Fremont  rcj>lied, 
very  respectfully  but  firmly,  that  he  should 
“  continue  to  report  and  receive  orders,  as  here¬ 
tofore,  from  the  Commodore.”  Stockton  replied : 
“I  cannot  do  anything  nor de.sist  from  anything 
on  your  demand,  which  I  will  submit  to  the 
President,  and  ask  your  recall.”  Fremont 


explains  his  motives  in  a  letter  to  Col.  Benton, 
wliich  will  inspire  the  respect  of  every  noble 
heart : 

*•  You  are  aware  that  I  had  contracted  rela¬ 
tions  with  Commodore  Stockton,  and  I  thought  it 
ntither  right  nor  politically  honorable  to  with¬ 
draw  my  support.  No  reason  shall  ever  compel 
me  to  act  toward  any  man  in  such  a  way  that 
I  should  1k!  ashamed  to  meet  him.” 

An  altercation  of  an  unpleasant  nature  en¬ 
sued  ;  but  Stockton  was  soon  withdrawn  from 
it.  on  receiving  direct  orders  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy  to  turn  over  the  entire  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Territory,  and  all  the  papers,  to 
Gen.  Kearny.  The  brunt  of  the  difficulty  was 
left  to  fall  upon  Fremont,  and  was  aggravated 
by  three  circumstances  :  first,  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  high  commission  in  the  army  without 
having  gone  through  the  intermediate  grades  ; 
second,  that  his  services  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
conquest  of  California  had  been  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  navy  and  not  the  army ;  and 
third,  that  he  had  been  appointed  Governor  by 
Stockton  after  Kearny’s  arrival.  For  this  last, 
Stockton  distinctly  says : 

“  For  each  and  every  one  of  the  acts  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Fremont,  performed  under  my  authority 
and  in  o'oedience  to  my  orders,  I  cannot  but 
feel  that  in  some  form  or  other  I  am  responsi¬ 
ble,  if  the  acts  were  in  themselves  illegal,  or  in 
tlie  e.xecution  of  them  criminal.” 

The  Secretary  of  War  says  expressly  that 
“•  Commodetre  Stockton  took  possession  of  the 
whole  country,  as  a  conque.st  of  the  United 
States,  and  appointed  Col.  Fremont  Governor, 
under  the  law  of  nations,  to  assume  the  func¬ 
tions  of  that  office  when  he  should  return  to  the 
squadron. ■' 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  unjust  in 
Kearny  to  attempt  to  enforce  those  obsolete 
orders.  But  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done 
was  also  cruel.  On  the  18th  of  January,  Kearny 
left  Los  Angeles  with  58  men,  all  the  remains 
of  his  own  c.scort.  On  the  20th  Stockton  took 
his  departure,  and  sailed  for  Mexico,  leaving 
Fremont  to  take  his  place  in  the  Gubernatorial 
mansion  as  Governor,  in  which  capacity  he 
issued  a  proclamation  on  the  22d,  declaring  the 
peace  of  the  country  restored,  ordering  the  re¬ 
lease  of  all  prisoners  of  war,  and  establishing  a 
civil  government  in  place  of  the  military.  Ilis 
administration  was  marked  with  wisdom,  justice 
and  firmness,  so  long  as  it  was  uninterrupted. 
On  the  20th  of  January,  Miyor  Cook,  with  the 
battalion  of  Mormons,  arrived  at  San  Diego,  so 
that  Kearny  had  now,  for  the  first  time,  a  mili¬ 
tary  force  of  his  own  equal  in  numbers  to  Fre- 
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mont'8  battalion.  On  thu  31st 


Kearny  sailed  from  San  Diego 
to  Monterey,  where  he  nr- 
rived  on  the  8th  of  February,  ..  ' 

where  he  found  Com.  Shu- 
brick  in  command  of  the  na-  - 

val  »iuadron.  After  consul¬ 
tation  together,  they  i.ssued  a 
joint  proclamation  on  the 

1st  of  March,  declaring  that  _ “/ 

the  President  of  the  United  ;| 

States  had  assigned  to  the  f  j'_ 

naval  commander  the  regu-  ■  | ; 

latiou  of  trade  and  naviga-  i  .  ' 

tion,  and  to  the  military  com-  j  jA  •  • 

mander  the  administration  of  ;  JM 
civil  government.  On  the  4Mf  JB 

same  day  Kearny  issued  a 
proclamation,  announcing  I 
that  he  now  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  Governor,  guarau-  '  |  ; 
teed  life  and  property,  prom- 
ised  a  free  Government,  de- 
dared  the  country  annexed 
to  the  United  States,  ab- 
solved  the  people  from  their 
allegiance  to  Mexico,  and  re-  y  f  •  y  ■ 

quired  them  to  take  the  oath  '  ,  ,  * 

to  support  the  Constitution,  ¥ 

although  the  capitulation  of  '  ( 

Cowenga  e.ypressly  stipulated  'v^  -  ' 

that  this  oath  should  not  be 
demanded  until  the  close  of 
the  war.  No  reference  was 
made  to  the  previous  au¬ 
thority  of  Stockton  by  conquest,  nor  to 
Fremont's  Government  by  delegation  from 
Stockton.  The  same  day  he  sent  peremptory 
orders  to  Fremont,  which  reached  Los  Angeles 
on  the  11th,  directing  him  to  muster  the  men 
of  his  battalion  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Cooke,  and  if  they  refused,  to  send  them  to 
San  Francisco  to  be  discharged ;  telling  him, 
also,  that  he  should  not  be  detained  in  the 
country  against  his  wishes  a  moment  longer 
than  the  necessities  of  the  service  required. 

This  assumption  of  the  Government  by  Kear¬ 
ny  was  defended  by  the  orders  of  Nov.  5,  1816, 
directing  the  naval  commander  to  “relinquish 
to”  the  military  commander  “  the  entire  control 
over  these  matters,”  to  wit,  “  the  administra¬ 
tive  portions  of  the  Government.”  But  these 
orders  had  then  just  l)een  received,  and  could 
not  be  deemed  to  invalidate  the  past  proceed¬ 
ings.  which  they,  in  fact,  recognize.  The  orders 
also  contemplate  a  voluntary  surrender  by  the 
Naval  Government,  which  doubtless  Fremont 
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would  have  made  on  receipt  of  the  orders.  In¬ 
stead  of  this,  the  proclamations  were  issued 
without  any  conference  with  him,  and  make  no 
allusion  to  the  previous  acquisition  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory,  the  capitulation,  or  the  government 
hitherto  exercised  by  Stockton  and  by  Fremont 
ns  his  successor  and  substitute,  and  which  was 
unquestionably  a  valid  government.  Not  only 
was  Fremont  thus  publicly  humiliated,  but  the 
people  were  distracted — not  knowing  which 
Governor  was  the  real  representative  of  the 
United  States,  nor  whether  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation  were  binding,  or  whether  they 
were  to  be  subjected  to  the  Mormon  battalion, 
which  was  then  Kearny's  principal  force.  Ru¬ 
mors  prevailed  in  the  south  that  Bustamente 
was  coming  with  a  large  Mexican  force,  the 
country  became  unsettled  :  the  400  volunteers 
of  the  California  battalion  were  attached  to 
Fremont,  Avho  also  had  the  affection  of  the  Pico 
family  and  other  influential  Californians,  and 
could  have  fallen  back  upon  his  original  indc- 
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pendent  movement  if  he  hud  chotien  again  to 
hoist  the  Bear  Flag,  which  Kearny  had  then  no 
force  to  put  down.  But  that  patriotism  which 
has  ever  been  a  ]irorainent  and  absorbing  pas¬ 
sion  of  Fremont  prevailed  over  natural  resent¬ 
ment,  and  he  yielded  again  to  the  authority  of 
his  country,  however  unworthily  exercised, 
lie  only  endeavored,  but  inefl'ectually,  to  secure 
justice  to  his  brave  volunteers,  and  procure 
such  a  recognition  of  his  acts  as  would  protect 
the  rights  of  others  with  whom  his  Government 
had  transactions.  It  was  for  these  objects  that 
he  performed  the  extraordinary  ride  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Monterey. 

The  next  day  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Courl-martial  the  Military  Committee  of  the 
Senate  commenced  an  elaborate  examination 
of  documents  and  witnesses  in  relation  to  sun¬ 
dry  claims  growing  out  of  the  occupation  of 
California  by  Col.  Fremont,  calling  before  them 
many  ofHcers  and  others  to  testify  under  oath. 
The  report  was  presented  on  the  23d,  and 
20.000  copies  ordered  to  be  printed  fordistrilni- 
tlon.  a  signilicant  expression  of  the  Senate's 
opinion  on  the  proceedings  of  the  military 
tribunal.  It  fully  vindicated  the  conduct  of 
Fremont  and  his  heroic  battalion,  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  bill  for  the  payment  of  their  claims. 
Some  of  the  remarks  of  Senators  on  this  bill 
are  worthy  of  Ijcing  preserved  as  a  full  answer 
to  those  officers  of  the  array  or  navy,  or  par¬ 
tisan  politicians,  who  are  now  dragging  those 
unlucky  proceedings  out  of  their  long  burial, 
to  which  the  stern  justice  of  the  people  had 
long  since  consigned  them  : 

In  the  course  of  the  speech  matle  hy  Mr.  Cass  upon  the 
bill,  he  briefly  touche<l  on  the  part  “which  Col.  Fremont 
had  taken  in  the  occupation  of  California,  nnfl  the  con¬ 
summate  skill  ami  couraj^  which  he  had  evinced  in  an 
expedition  teeming  with  extraordinary  and  romantic  in¬ 
terest.** 

Mr.  Dix  (Cong.  Globe,  vol.  p.  659.)  made  an  able 
speech  in  support  of  the  bill,  and  in  which  he  pai«l  the 
highest  compliment  to  Col.  Fremont.  He  said:  “The 
pecuniary  obligations  for  the  discharge  of  which  it  pro¬ 
vides  were  contracted  in  good  faith  for  tlie  purpose  of 
subduing  the  country,  and  expelling  from  it  the  military 
forces  of  Mexico.  In  the  execution  of  these  objects,  the 
young  and  accomplished  ofllcer,  Col.  Fremont,  exhibitinl  a 
combination  of  energ}',  promptitude,  8,agaeity  and  pru¬ 
dence  which  indicates  the  highest  capacity  for  civil  and 
military  command.’* 

Mr.  Atchison,  on  the  same  day,  (see  page  661,  Con¬ 
gressional  Globe,)  remarked  as  follows:  “He  gave  it  as 
his  opinion,  not  only  that  the  conquest  of  California  wa.s 
effected  by  Col.  Fremont,  but  tliat  the  United  States  had 
derived  the  advantage  of  his  conquest  at  comparatively 
little  cost.  He  justifled  Col.  Fremont  in  all  he  had  done. 
If  he  bad  done  less,  he  would  have  deserve<l  and  would 
have  received  the  execration  of  the  whole  country.  He 
made  some  reference  to  the  course  which  Col.  Fremont 


pursued— a  course  in  some  instances  rendered  indispcDbi- 
ble  for  his  own  preservation,  and  always  cliaractensed  by 
skill  and  promptitude.** 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1848,  Mr.  Critten¬ 
den  said  :  “The  conduct  of  Col.  Fremont  entitled  him  to 
our  confidence,  and  on  him  we  could  more  naturally  rely 
than  on  any  other  persons  who  have  not  had  the  same 
connection  with  the  claim.s.*’ 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  Allen  said  *  “  Col.  Fremont,  in  his 
opinion,  was  the  most  meritorious  American  of  his  age 
now  in  existence,  and  had  he  (Mr.  A.)  the  power  of  ap¬ 
pointment,  he  would  ere  this  have  given  him  a  military 
appointment  in  Mexico,  for  which  nature  bad  so  clearly 
formed  him.*’ 

Mr.  Rusk,  of  Texas,  paid  the  highest  compliment  to 
Col.  Fremont  \  and  Mr.  Baghy,  who  opposed  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  spoke  of  Col.  Fremont  as  a  man  of  “  extraordinary 
merits  and  abilities.” 

Mr.  Calhoun,  who  opposed  the  bill,  said :  “  I  do  not 
oppose  this  measure  on  the  ground  of  opposition  to  Col. 
Fremont.  *  *  *  I  have  slight  acquaintance 

with  the  colonel,  and  1  am  so  favorably  impressed  as  to 
him,  that  I  would  as  readily  trust  him  as  any  other  in* 
dividual.  *  *  *  His  integrity  is  beyond 

suspicion.” 

“  G)l.  Fremont  Is  a  young  officer  of  great  merit— one 
who  deserves  well  of  his  country  for  the  bravery  and  abil¬ 
ity  with  which  he  discharged  his  important  and  delicate 
duties  in  California.”  [Daniel  Webster. 

I  “Col.  Fremont  exhibited  a  combination  of  energy, 

I  promptitude,  sagacity  and  prudence,  which  indicates  the 
I  highest  capacity  for  civil  and  military  command.  That 
I  the  country  will  do  justice  to  hi.s  valuable  and  distin- 
I  guished  .services  I  entertain  not  the  slightest  doubt.” 

[Senator  Dix. 

“  Col.  Fremont,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most  meritorious 
American  of  his  age  now  in  existence.” 

[Senator  Allen,  of  Ohio 

“  I  regard  Col.  Fremont  as  one  of  the  most  heroic  and 
successful  officers  in  our  army — an  army  of  which  any 
nation  might  be  proud.”  [Senator  Rusk,  of  Texas. 

- - 

THE  NEGLECTED  TRYSTE. 

BY  G  C. 

Sm?  has  not  come  !  All  vainly  have  I  waite«l— 

*Tis  but  a  specter  does  before  me  stand — 

Which  my  tormented  fancj*  has  crcnteil, 

IJke  lovely  mirage  of  a  longed-for  land. 

Slie  does  not  come  !  Though  waitcsl  for  with  yearning 
Intense  enough  to  summon  back  the  dead, 

An<l  flames  that  waste  my  body  with  their  burning 
To  3'ield  but  dust  and  ashes  for  my  head. 

Pile  will  not  come  I  The  heavy  sentence  presses 
Down  on  my  breast  like  tablet  of  the  grave— 

Only  the  lialm  that  lives  in  her  caresses. 

Tills  dying  heart  could  animate  and  save. 

London. 

- - 

JoRY  At>aX5)  was  at  one  time  called  upon  by  some  one 
to  contribute  to  foreign  missions,  when  be  abruptly 
answered  ;  “  1  have  nothing  to  give  for  that  purpose,  but 
there  are  here  in  the  vicinity  six  ministers,  not  one  of 
whom  will  preach  in  each  other’s  pulpit.  Xow,  I  will 
contribute  as  much  and  more  than  any  one  else  to  civilize 
these  six  clergjTnen.** 


THOMAS  H.  BENTON. 

Senator  Benton,  of  Missouri,  is  one  of  the 
most  strongly  marked  men  of  the  day  ;  and 
“Old  Bullion's”  impress  upon  the  history  of 
this  age  will  be  as  deep  and  enduring  as  that 
produced  by  “  Old  Hickory  ’’  himself.  He  was 
bom  in  North  Carolina,  in  1783,  and  educated 
at  Chapel  Hill  College,  studied  law  in  William 
and  Mary’s  College,  entered  the  United  States 
army  in  1810,  and  afterward  practised  law  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee.  Soon  afterward  he  moved 
to  Missouri,  where  he  edited  a  newspaper. 

It  was  in  1820  that  Mr.  Benton  came  to 
Washington  as  one  of  the  Senators  of  the  newly 
admitted  State  of  Missouri.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Munroe  was  President,  and  some  of  the  ablest 
men  in  the  country  were  memlrers  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  Speaking  of  the  Executive  Department  of 
the  Government  at  that  time,  he  hira.self  says  : 
“  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  any  country,  at  any  time,  more  talent 


and  experience,  more  dignity  and  decorum, 
more  purity  of  private  life,  a  larger  mass  of  in¬ 
formation  and  more  addiction  to  business  tbao 
was  comprised  in  its  member.s.  The  Legislative 
Department  was  equally  impressive.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  presented  i\  long  list  of  eminent  men  who 
had  Is’corae  known  by  their  services  in  the 
Federal  or  State  Governments,  and  some  of 
them  connected  with  its  earliest  history.” 

It  was  at  this  time  that  his  term  of  thirty 
years  in  the  Senate  commenced.  The  Missouri 
of  that  early  day  had  grown  to  the  position  of 
a  most  important  .State  of  the  Union  when  the 
last  term  of  Senator  Benton  expired. 

One  of  the  first  subjects  in  which  his  efforts 
were  enlisted  after  entering  the  Senate  related 
to  the  occupation  and  settlement  of  the  Oregon 
Territory.  The  agitation  of  the  question  at 
that  time  was  followed  by  the  occupation  of 
the  Territory  by  the  United  States. 

Of  the  great  questions  of  permanent  import- 
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ance  which  early  engaged  the  attention  of  Sen¬ 
ator  Benton  were  the  “  Tariff  and  American 
^stem.”  It  came  up  in  the  oesxion  of  1823-'24, 
and  began  to  assume  something  of  the  import¬ 
ance  which  subsequently  it  attained.  From 
that  period  untii  its  last  revision,  in  1846,  it 
perhaps,  for  the  length  of  time,  has  been  the 
most  prominent  topic  before  the  country.  On 
this  subject  the  views  of  Mr.  Benton  were  uni¬ 
formly  and  constantly  expressed  in  opposition 
to  Protection. 

In  fact,  the  life  of  Mr.  Benton  is  more  or  less 
intimately  Interwoven  in  all  the  measures  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  during  the 
thirty  years  of  which  he  was  a  member.  No 
full  sketch  of  his  life  could  be  given  without 
considerabie  enlargement  upon  these  measures. 
This  would  require  greater  space  than  our 
limits  permit,  and  would  be  departing  from  the 
general  plan  of  these  outlines.  Those  who  de¬ 
sire  more  details,  or  who  are  interested  in  pub¬ 
lic  men  and  public  affairs  during  this  long 
period,  will  find  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  last  great  work  of  his  life,  “  The 
Thirty  Years’  View  ;  or,  A  History  of  the 
Workings  of  the  American  Government  for 
Thirty  Years.”  Here  is  a  biography  of  Mr. 
Benton  to  its  fullest  extent,  as  comprised  in  the 
period  'above  designated,  and  to  this  volume 
we  refer  for  the  facts  of  his  political  life  ;  it  is, 
indeed,  the  greatest  achievement  of  its  author. 

Mr.  Benton,  in  political  life,  always  acted 
with  what  has  been  known  of  late  years  as  the 
Democratic  party.  Naturally  ardent  and  im¬ 
petuous,  he  commenced  his  public  career  with 
all  the  warmth  inspired  by  these  traits  of  char¬ 
acter.  Time  and  experience,  however,  calmed 
the  one  and  cooled  the  other,  and  thereby  af¬ 
forded  a  rare  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
candor  and  judgment.  It  is  with  such  elevated 
and  disciplined  powers  that  he  has  compiled 
the  materials  gathered  during  his  long  career 
in  these  two  extensive,  interesting  and  valua¬ 
ble  volumes.  As  an  intimate  view  of  the  work¬ 
ing  of  our  Executive  and  Legislative  systems,  it 
will  take  the  place  of  every  other  work  which 
has  been,  or  may  soon  be  published.  All  the 
important  topics  which  came  up  for  discussion 
in  Congress,  the  arguments  on  the  opposite 
rides,  the  character  and  manner  of  the  speak¬ 
ers,  the  action  that  was  taken  upon  them,  the 
character  of  the  prominent  public  men,  the 
action  of  the  Executive,  the  State  papers,  the 
position  of  the  parties,  and,  in  a  word,  every¬ 
thing  calculated  to  interest  or  to  be  of  value  to 
the  American  citizen,  which  occurred  in  these 
thirty  years,  is  here  spread  out  in  full.  It  was 
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during  this  period,  that  Webster,  Clay,  Cal¬ 
houn,  Jackson  and  many  other  eminent  states¬ 
men  flourished.  It  w'as  during  this  period  that 
some  of  the  greatest  debates  of  the  American 
Senate  took  place,  and  some  of  the  greatest 
movements  of  the  Government  were  made. 
Who  does  not  rememljer  Jackson’s  memorable 
Administration,  and  the  astonishing  excitement 
into  which  the  country  was  at  times  thrown  ; 
the  war  with  the  United  States  Bank,  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  deposits,  the  treasury  circular,  the 
pet  bank  system,  the  nullification  proceedings  of 
South  Carolina,  the  compromise  tariff,  etc.,  etc. 
With  this  book  of  Mr.  Benton  as  our  guide,  we 
go  behind  the  scenes  and  inspect  the  motives 
which  actuated  and  controlled  these  measures, 
and  learn  the  wisdom  they  should  teach. 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Benton  has  per¬ 
formed  this  work  is  admirable.  Tlie  style  is  as 
graphic  and  interesting  as  if  he  was  narrating 
in  our  presence  the  particulars,  and  enriching 
them  writh  personal  anecdotes  and  sketches  of  a 
most  striking  character.  His  pages  are  en¬ 
tirely  free  fiom  all  asperity  and  bitterness,  and 
with  the  utmost  frankness,  kindliness  and  can¬ 
dor  he  writes  of  politicai  friends  and  foes.  It 
is  truly  an  American  work  in  its  spirit  and  in 
its  contents,  and  we  urge  every  one  to  render 
themselves  familiar  w  ith  it  as  the  foremost  po¬ 
litical  work  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Benton,  as  a  public  speaker,  is  forcible 
and  impressive.  Not  possessing  that  capti¬ 
vating,  popular  eloquence  of  Clay,  nor  the 
power  or  stately  grandeur  of  Webster,  or  the 
clear,  compact  reasoning  of  Wright,  he  yet  has 
always  maintained  a  rank  among  the  ablest 
debaters  in  the  Senate.  It  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
that  there  has  been  a  member  of  that  body 
whose  mind  was  so  richly  stored  with  the  facts 
of  either  American  or  English  history,  or  who 
could  use  them  to  much  better  advantage. 


PHRENOLOOICAI.  VIEW  OE  COL.  BEVTON. 

Mr.  Fowler,  the  distinguished  phrenologist, 
from  whose  Journal  we  have  drawn  most  of  the 
facts  in  the  preceding  brief  notice,  gives  the 
following  view  of  Mr.  Benton’s  physiology  and 
phrenological  character. 

Mr.  Benton’s  physiology  is  a  very  marked 
one.  For  massiveness  of  chest,  and  size  and 
vigor  of  the  vital  apparatus,  he  has  few  equals. 
He  must  have  descended  from  a  long-lived  an¬ 
cestry  ;  and,  unless  he  grossly  violates  the  laws 
of  life,  he  is  destined  to  live  to  a  very  great 
age. 

“  His  bead  is  not  large ;  it  is,  however,  more 
round  and  less  elongated  than  most  heads,  so 
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that  a  given  mea.'iurc  contains  more  brain  than 
if  it  was  long  and  thin.  But  the  extraordinary 
amount  of  vitality  which  Mr.  Benton  possesses 
furnishes  his  brain  with  all  the  power  it  can 
work  off',  and  also  imparts  to  it  a  power,  inten¬ 
sity  and  vigor  alisolutely  unattainable  without 
it,  by  the  largest  sized  beads.  His  mind  is 
always  fresii  and  clear. 

“  The  phrenological  organization  of  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  man  is  no  less  remarkable  than  his 
physiology. 

“  The  perceptive  faculties  are  immensely  de¬ 
veloped,  especially  those  giving  the  various 
kinds  of  memory,  and  accordingly  in  this  re¬ 
spect  he  has  but  few  equals.  Individuality, 
eventuality,  comparisoti  and  language  are  very 
large,  while  form,  size,  order  and  calculation 
arc  amply  developed  ;  but  causality  retires. 
And  in  consequence  of  the  intimate  relation 
existing  between  the  bddy  and  the  base  of  the 
brain,  and  of  course  organs  ot  memory,  Mr. 
Benton’s  extraordinary  physical  power  gives 
his  large  perceptive  faculties  unusual  vigor 
in  addition  to  that  derived  from  their  great  size. 

“  He  is  fluent  in  speech,  yet  the  style  of  his 
eloquence  is  powerful  and  vehement,  rather 
than  beautiful  or  chaste.  He  is  not  a  deep 
reasoner,  except  it  be  by  a  comparison  of  facts, 
nor  a  profound  planner  of  ways  and  means.  In 
short,  in  the  function  as  well  as  the  organ  of 
.causation  he  is  rather  deticient,  yet  this  defect 

not  conspicuous,  owing  to  the  large  devclop- 
naeat  of  the  perceptive  faculties.  Mirthfulness 
in  him  generally  works  In  conjunction  with 
con^arison  and  combativeaess,  hence  his  jokes 
are  mora  severe  and  sarcastic  than  amusing  or 
witty.  Add  to  this  his  coarser  temperament 
and  small  ideality,  and  you  have  an  idea  of  the 
cast  of  bis  witticisms. 

Both  approbativeness  and  self-esteem  are 
very  large,  hence  he  is  very  aspiring  and  am¬ 
bitious.  Conscientiousness  is  rather  deflcicut, 
and  spirituality  is  almost  wanting. 

“  The  whole  base  of  the  brain  is  very  large. 
Amativeness,  acquisitiveness,  appetite,  combat¬ 
iveness  and  destructiveness  are  his  largest 
organs,  and  secretivenees  is  by  no  means  small, 
yet  cautiousness  has  not  much  influence,  con¬ 
sidering  with  how  much  it  is  obliged  to  cope. 
His  force  of  character  is  very  great 

“  Adhesiveness  in  him  is  very  large,  hence 
the  number  and  devotedness  of  his  friends,  and 
his  great  personal  popularity  among  them. 
Firmness  is  also  very  large,  and  accordingly 
he  is  very  set  in  his  own  way,  though  easily 
persuaded  in  consequence  of  having  large  ad¬ 
hesiveness  and  benevolence.” 


THE  MAGDALENE. 

BY  THB  ACTHOR  OF  “  KAOOIK  BKM,.” 

She  saM  to  me  that  her  life  was  wrecked/’  and  that 
Hhc  had  *^Do]iope.” 

“  Xo  li<»pe  ’’—alas,  fair  Kate,  that  one  ao  young, 
Sliould  feel  the  hitteme.<i  of  Ktich  deKpair  ; 

That  all  the  dreams  to  which  thy  young  heart  clung, 
s^bould  thus  have  wrecked  thy  life  beyond  repair , 

That  all  the  dormant  intellect  I  trace 
In  careless  word,  or  idle  repartee, 

Or  fairer  still,  upon  thy  speaking  face, 

In  such  a  sad  career  should  waste  with  thee. 

They  pass  thee  by  with  bitterness  and  scorn, 

Tlio  high  bred  dames,  with  virtue  on  their  brow— 

They  never  think  upon  thy  lot  forlorn, 

They  never  think  grief  comes  to  such  as  thou. 

But  I,  from  sad  experience,  have  leame«l 
To  lift  the  vail  from  Virtue’s  false  disguise. 

And  she,  )K>or  girl,  by  w  hom  thou  here  art  spurued. 
tVill  scarcely  rank  with  thee  in  Paradise. 

9o  do  not  say  to  me  in  vain  despair. 

That  **  life  has  not  a  single  hope  for  thee.” 

There  is  no  grief  but  comfort  finds  in  prayer, 

Ko  human  heart  beyond  its  ministry. 

The  fallen  ^lagdalene,  by  Clirist  reclaimed, 

Gives  promise  of  forgiveness,  and  of  love, 

To  those  like  thee,  by  this  cold  world  defamed. 

Who  seek  for  inspiration  from  above. 

You  know  that  pleasure  wears  a  winning  smile. 
While,  all  unseen,  beneath,  deep  sorrow  lurks. 

A  heart  like  thine  was  never  made  for  guile, 

Thy  mind  was  fromed  for  more  ennobling  works. 

You  know  that  Time,  with  never-tiring  wing, 

Bears  us  swift  onward  to  Earth’s  Inst  repose ; 

And  if  our  lives  have  shown  a  misspent  Spring, 

We  still  may  make  them  better  at  the  close. 

There  is  no  wrong  of  Earth  **  beyond  repair,” 

Xo  error  that  wo  may  not  here  atone, 

If  we  but  sanctify  our  hearts,  aud  dare 
To  brave  the  world  for  virtue’s  sake  alone. 

Tlie  ”  ITorW”  may  not  foigivfr— few  take  thy  part. 
Tiiough  Charity  should  be  the  Christian’s  creed  ; 

But  the  ”  good  &od!  ”  will  comfort  give  the  heart, 
Which  seeks  him  in  its  hour  of  utmost  need. 


SONNET. 

BY  KIJZaiU':TH  OAKI8  SKmi. 

And  what  Is  death  f  Is  It  all  cold  to  lie, 

The  azure  veins  hiding  their  ruby  stom— 

The  marUe  brow  upturned,  and  never  more 
To  downward  frown  upon  the  passer  by, 

Who  bends  too  near  an  over-curious  eye? 

This  is  not  death  ;  for  rustling  at  the  door 
The  wings  of  angels  trail  along  the  floor, 
Sweeping  aside  the  curtains  of  the  sky. 

Oh  I  death  lies  deeper  down  than  this,  when  we 
In  our  fool-hardy  indolence  and  sin 

Put  out  God’s  flaming  candle,  meant  to  be 
An  everlasting  light  and  joy  within— 

As  the  Shekinah  from  the  mercy  seat 
Of  Zion  fled,  chased  by  unhallowed  feet 
New  rorib,  1866. 


CHARLES  SUMNER. 


athletic  fl^re  and  di$;nificd  bearing,  which 
would  awaken  attention  and  command  reepect 
in  any  assembly  of  distinguished  men  any¬ 
where. 

With  ail  his  dignity  and  firmness  he  blend.s 
a  frankness  and  urbanity  of  manner  which  in¬ 
spires  admiration  and  wins  the  affections. 

The  qualities  of  the  man  are  indicated  by 
those  of  his  ancestry,  some  account  of  whom 
we  compile  from  various  sources.  The  grand¬ 
father  of  Senator  Sumner,  M^or  Job  Sumner, 
was  a  native  of  Milton,  Massachusetts.  He  en¬ 
tered  Harvard  College  in  1774,  but  when,  after 
the  battle  of  Le.vington,  the  students  were  dis¬ 
persed  and  the  college  edifice  was  converted 
into  barracks,  he  joined  the  Ccmtinental  army, 
in  which  he  continued  until  peace  was  declared. 
He  was  second  in  command  of  the  American 
troops  who  took  possession  of  New  York  on 
its  evacuation  by  the  British,  November  25, 
1783,  and  was  also  second  In  command  of  the 


CHARLES  SUMNER. 

Few  men  among  us  have  acquired  so  much 
distinction  at  so  early  an  age  as  Senator  Sum¬ 
ner  of  Massachusetts — the  successor  of  Judge 
Story  as  Lecturer  in  the  Cambridge  Law 
School,  and  the  successor  of  Daniel  Weljster  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  yet  but 
forty-five  years  old.  The  brutal  and  murderous 
assault  upon  him  ou  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by 
Col.  Brooks,  of  South  Carolina,  his  narrow  es¬ 
cape  of  death,  and  the  precarious  condition  of 
his  health  since,  have  thrown  a  new  and  pain¬ 
ful  interest  around  his  history,  and  awakened 
the  keen  sympathies  of  the  nation.  A  cotem¬ 
porary  sums  up  briefly  a  few  facta  in  his  history 
and  that  of  his  family,  which  will  have  a  gen¬ 
eral  interest  for  the  reader. 

Charles  Simner  was  born  in  Boston,  Janu¬ 
ary  6,  1811,  hud  is  now  forty-five  years  of  age, 
and  in  the  full  vigor  of  ripened  manhood.  He 
is  a  man  of  commanding  presence,  with  a  tall. 
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battalion  of  light  infantry  uliich  rondcred  to 
General  Wa.shington  the  last  respects  of  the 
Revolutionary  army,  when,  on  the  4th  of  De¬ 
cember,  1783,  at  Francis's  Tavern,  New  York 
City,  he  took  leave  of  his  bEOiher  ofiBcers  and 
comrades  in  arms. 

Major  Sumner  died  on  the  16th  of  September, 
1789,  and  was  buried,  with  military  honors,  in 
St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  New  York  City.  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton  was  one  of  the  pall  bearers  at 
his  funeral.  Major  Sumner's  tomb  is  inscribed 
as  follows: 

Hiis  tomb  cnntniim  the  remains  of  M^jor  Job  Sumner, 
of  the  Masj^luirtctt.s  lino  of  the  army  of  the  ReTolution  * 
who,  having  8npi>orte<1  an  uDblemishoilcharaeterthroiigh 
life,  as  tho  soMier,  citizen  and  friend,  died  in' this  ci(y, 
after  a  fthort  illness,  universally  regretted  by  his  acquaint¬ 
ances,  on  the  18th  day  of  ii^pterober,  1787,  aginl  C5 
years.’* 

Charles  Pinckney  Sumner  was  the  only  son 
of  the  foregoing,  and  the  father  of  the  present 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  with  distinguished  honor  in 
1796,  and  studied  law  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Hon. Josiah  Quincy;  and, though  he  never 
rose  to  extensive  practice,  he  acquired  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  the  accuracy  and  e.xtent  of  his  legal 
lore.  He  early  attached  himself  to  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  and  was,  throughout,  a  firm  and 
consistent  advocate  of  its  principles. 

He  served  for  many  years  as  Sheriff  of  the 
County  of  Suffolk.  Through  life  he  was  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  ripeness  of  his  scholarship,  his 
integrity,  and  the  ease  and  grace  of  his  deport¬ 
ment.  He  was  often  styled  the  “  best-mannered 
man  in  Boston.”  His  memory  will  lie  venera¬ 
ted  in  his  descendants  as  long  as  eloquence, 
literature,  science  and  moral  purity  are  es¬ 
teemed  among  men. 

Charles  Sumner  received  his  early  education 
at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  was  graduated  with 
brilliant  reputation  at  Harvard  University  in 
the  year  1830,  and  soon  after  commenced 
his  professional  studies  at  the  Law  School 
in  Cambridge.  He  was  a  favorite  pupil  of 
the  late  Justice  Story,  and,  at  his  instance,  was 
appointed  editor  of  The  American  Jurist  Ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Boston  bar  in  1834,  he  was  at 
once  recognized  as  a  young  man  of  rare  legal 
erudition,  of  singular  devotion  to  study,  and 
of  elegant  classical  attainments.  He  became 
reporter  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
soon  after  commencing  practice,  and  three  vol¬ 
umes  of  reports  attest  his  a.ssiduity  and  legal 
acumen  in  that  office.  During  the  absence  of 
Professors  Greenleaf  and  Story  he  lectured,  at 
the  request  of  the  Faculty,  for  three  successive 
Winters,  to  the  classes  in  the  Cambridge  Law 


School.  He  won  golden  opinions  from  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  enjoyed  his  instructions,  and  enlarged 
the  basis  of  his  professional  reputation. 

Deciding  to  devote  some  years  to  the  study 
of  European  institutions,  he  sailed  fur  England 
in  1837.  He  was  speedily  introduced  to  the 
best  circles  of  society,  was  received  with 
marked  distinction  by  tho  members  of  tho  bar 
and  tho  bench,  and  was  admitted  to  a  degree  of 
familiar  intercourse  with  the  highest  intellectual 
classes,  at  that  time  rarely  enjoyed  by  private 
gentlemen  from  this  country.  While  residing 
in  Paris,  he  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Gen.  Cass,  then  United  States  Minister  at 
the  French  Court,  and,  at  his  request,  prepared 
a  defense  of  the  American  claim  to  the  North- 
Eastern  boundary.  This  able  argument  was 
republished  in  the  American  journals.  He  re¬ 
mained  abroad  three  years,  and  upon  his  re¬ 
turn  again  occupied  the  chair  as  Lecturer  at 
the  Cambridge  Law  School  ;  and  after  tlie 
death  of  Judge  Story,  in  1845,  was  unanimously 
pointed  out  by  public  opinion  as  his  successor. 
He  was  disinclined,  however,  to  the  office,  and 
accordingly  the  appointment  was  not  made. 

Though  decided  in  his  political  opinions,  Mr. 
Sumner  abstained  from  all  active  participation 
in  the  politics  of  the  day  until  the  movement 
for  the  anne.xation  of  Texas.  Although  his 
tastes  and  habits  were  averse  to  public  office, 
he  consented  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
United  States  Senate  as  successor  to  Daniel 
Webster,  and  was  elected  to  that  post  by  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1851. 

Since  that  time  his  career  has  been  well 
known  to  the  country,  and  it  has  been  as  hon¬ 
orable  as  it  is  conspicuous.  Distinguished  for 
the  soundness  and  moderation  of  his  political 
doctrines,  for  the  fervor  and  brilliancy  of  his 
clo(]uence,  for  his  varied  accomplishments  in 
literature,  for  the  sunny  warmth  and  kindness 
of  his  disposition,  and  the  genial  courtesy  of 
his  manners,  he  has  won  the  friendship  and  ad¬ 
miration  even  of  his  political  antagonists. 

After  the  prostration  of  Mr.  Sumner  by  the 
Brooks  assault,  he  remaiued  for  many  weeks 
an  invalid  in  Washington  and  vicinity,  hoping 
to  be  able  to  resume  his  scat  in  the  Senate. 
At  last  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  that  hope 
altogether.  He  then  went  to  the  sea-shore  and 
other  retreats,  with  but  little  improvement  in 
his  health  and  strength  ;  and  at  last,  by  the 
advice  of  his  physicians,  he  retired  to  the 
mountain  air  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  In 
that  retreat  he  was  lately  visited  by  a  “  strong- 
minded  woman”  and  a  strong  writer,  Mrs. 
Swishclm,  of  Pittsbnrgb,  who  has  for  several 
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yean  edited  a  paper  in  that  city.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  invalid  Senator  by  Mrs.  Swishelm, 
as  communicated  to  the  New  York  Tribune, 
under  date  of  August  23,  is  so  graphic  and  in¬ 
teresting  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  ap¬ 
pend  it  to  this  notice : 

“  I  found  him,”  says  Mrs.  S.,  “  at  the  private 
residence  of  Dr.  Jackson,  whom,  with  his  amiable 
wife,  I  have  for  some  years  claimed  as  per- 
ironal  friends  ;  and  1  remained  with  them  two 
days  to  find  out  the  secret  of  the  conflicting 
accounts  of  his  health.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Furness, 
of  Philadelphia,  is  staying  with  him ;  he  has 
been  his  companion  a  greaher  part  of  the  time 
since  he  left  Washington.  He  consulted  Dr. 
Wistar,  of  Philadelphia,  who  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  there  was  serious  danger  of  a 
chronic  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  recom¬ 
mended  Cape  May.  He  went  there,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Philadelphia  nothing  better,  when 
Dr.  Wistar  insisted  upon  Alleghany  Mountain 
air ;  aud,  wishing  to  avoid  the  publicity  of  a 
hotel,  be  took  lodgings  at  Dr.  Jackson’s  private 
residence.  The  doctor  is  a  Democrat  and  most 
accomplished  surgeon,  and  says  he  thinks  there 
is  blood  now  settled  or  congested  in  the  vessels 
of  the  membrane  which  lines  the  brain-pan,  but 
that  with  plenty  of  mountain  air,  generous  diet 
and  exercise  it  will  gradually  be  absorbed,  and 
he  be  restored  to  his  full  vigor. 

“  For  the  two  days  I  was  there  I  watched  Mr. 
Sumner  closely,  bringiug  to  bear  upon  his  case 
a  thirty  years’  experience  of  frequent  and  some¬ 
times  long  periods  of  nursing  the  sick,  and 
think  there  is  ample  room  for  the  worst  appre- 
hensious  of  his  friends.  He  rides  on  horseback 
over  the  roughest  mountain  paths,  twelve  or 
fourteen  miles  a  day,  and  returns  with  a  good 
appetite  for  dinner ;  but  a  walk  of  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  prostrates  him  very  much.  Prior  to  this 
iqjury  he  was  considered  the  best  pedestrian  in 
Washington,  and  ten  or  twelve  miles  was  only 
pleasant  exercise  to  him. 

“  He  has  all  the  impatience  of  ordinary  men 
in  illness,  or  in  the  prospect  of  restraint,  and 
assures  everybody  that  he  is  doing  very  well, 
feels  very  well,  is  quite  strong,  and  will  surely 
be  able  to  go  to  Washington  in  two  weeks. 
Mr.  Burlingame  assures  me,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  that  this  is  what  he  always  said.  Ever 
since  his  injury  he  has  been  going  to  be  quite 
well  in  two  weeks ;  but  when  he  rises  from  his 
ehair  he  takes  hold  of  the  table.  His  gait,  at  a 
first  glance,  appears  that  of  a  man  of  ninety 
years  of  age  ;  but,  watching  him  a  w  hile,  I  felt 
that  it  was  the  very  kind  of  step  one  takes 
when  creeping  through  a  darkened  chamber 


under  the  influence  of  a  paroxysm  of  nervous 
headache ;  but  he  says,  with  a  kind  of  lofty, 
incredulous  scorn,  that  his  head  docs  not  ache ! 
Sometimes  he  feels  a  pre&sure  on  the  top  of  his 
head,  and  it  appears  to  hurt  him  when  he 
walks ;  but  he  will  be  ready  to  go  to  Washing¬ 
ton  in  two  weeks. 

“  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  I  never  saw  a 
sick  man  who  was  not  either  going  to  die  in 
half  an  hour,  or  would  not  be  ready  to  go  to 
Washington  in  two  weeks. 

“Mr.  Burlingame  came  on  Friday  evening 
about  six  o'clock,  in  company  with  a  gentle¬ 
man  and  lady  from  Philadelphia.  He  had  not 
tiefore  seen  )[r.  Sumner  since  the  Brooks  chal¬ 
lenge,  and  we  aU  sal  together  until  after  eleven 
o’clock — there  was  so  much  to  be  told,  and 
said,  and  explained.  Without  any  personal  re¬ 
semblance,  these  two  appeared  together  like 
father  and  son ;  but  I  could  give  no  idea  of 
their  interview,  even  so  much  of  it  as  the  sa¬ 
credness  of  private  conversation  would  permit 
to  be  made  public,  in  less  than  a  column,  and 
Mr.  Sumner  crowds  every  thing  from  my  thoughts 
just  now.  When  his  friends  left,  he  had  no 
disposition  to  retire,  and  when  he  did,  slept  but 
one  hour.  Next  morning  his  pulse  was  very 
rapid,  but  be  took  his  usual  morning  ride  in 
company  with  Mr.  Burlingame,  the  doctor,  and 
the  ladies  of  the  party  who  wished  to  go.  They 
returned  in  a  great  flow  of  spirits,  and  after 
dinner  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  was 
expelled  from  the  library  by  a  vote  of  the 
house.  He  retired,  but  did  not  sleep. 

“  He  only  reads  and  writes  about  ten  letters  a 
day,  laying  his  hand  every  few  moments,  while 
absorbed  at  his  desk,  upon  the  top  of  his  head, 
creeping,  with  his  unsteady  gait,  his  hand  upon 
a  table  or  back  of  a  chair,  or  on  the  small  of 
his  own  back,  to  lie  down  upon  the  sofa  ;  and 
when  he  feels  rested,  back  to  his  desk  again. 
But  he  says  these  are  letters  which  require  no 
intellectual  effort.  He  must  write  to  his  friends 
in  Washington  to  stand  fast  by  their  position  on 
the  Army  bill.  01  if  he  only  had  a  seat  in 
the  House  now  1  Everything  depends  upon  the 
House.  lie  must  read  the  Tribune  and  quite  a 
number  of  other  papers,  then  the  dispatches 
from  Kansas.  The  Frec‘-State  settlers,  he  fears, 
will  be  exterminated,  and  he  watches  every 
conflicting  account  with  about  that  degree  of 
interest  which  a  man  out  on  a  plank  at  sea 
would  feel  for  a  sail  in  sight.  He  appears  to 
forget  that  the  civilization  of  the  world,  that 
God  and  humanity  have  sent  him  up  to  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  to  take  care  of  Charles 
Sumner's  head ;  that  the  ardor  with  which  he 
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throws  himself  into  a  political  conversation 
with  any  visitor  is  in  great  part  bom  of  a 
diseased  action  of  the  brain,  and  that  by  it  the 
words  for  which  the  world  is  waiting  have  been 
expended  on  three  drunken  men.  One  of  the 
scars  upon  his  head  has  still  a  rcKl,  angry  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  if  his  face  was  turned  up  at  the 
time  of  the  assault  his  intended  murderer  must 
have  been  very  much  above  him,  for  the  scars 
are  on  the  back  part  of  the  top  of  his  head  ;  and 
this  red  wound  must  have  been  inflicted  while 
his  head  lay  with  the  face  downward.  It  must 
have  required  a  very  forcible  blow  to  open  the 
scalp  through  the  ma-sses  of  coarse,  strong  hair 
with  which  his  head  is  crowned.  ‘  That  head 
so  comely  and  so  wise,’  in  every  lineament  of 
which  the  ‘  white  soul  ’  speaks  so  eloquently. 
One  does  not  easily  consent  to  see  it  so,  that  it 
should  be  beaten  with  a  bludgeon  ;  but  it  was 
one  who  had  ‘  done  no  violence,’  and  in  whose 
mouth  there  was  no  deceit,  who  was  ‘  stricken, 
smitten  for  the  iniquities  of  us  all.’ 

“  Those  mistaken  friends  of  his  who  would  fain 
see  Brooks  killed  or  maimed,  would  greatly 
distress  him  if  any  such  killing  or  maiming 
were  done  by  their  agency.  He  shudders  at 
the  thought  that  Burlingame  might  have  shut 
him  ;  and  appears  to  feel  about  as  much  resent¬ 
ment  against  him  as  I  should  feel  toward  a  tile 
which  had  fallen  upon  my  bead.  I  could  not 
discern  the  slightest  symptom  of  chagrin  or 
mortifleation— no  sense  of  the  dishonor  which 
so  many  attach  to  the  blow  unrevenged.  I 
asked  him  if  he  would  have  defended  himself  if 
it  had  been  possible. 

“  ‘  Most  certainly,’  was  the  prompt  reply,  ‘  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  and  the  last  extremity.’ 

“  To  Dr.  Jackson’s  suggestions  that  the  same 
principle  which  permitted  him  to  defend  him¬ 
self  when  attacked  should  induce  him  to  punish 
the  offense,  he  promptly  explained  the  diti'ercnce 
between  self  defense  and  revenge.  He  appears 
to  have  no  idea,  however  remote,  of  personal 
enmity  in  the  matter ;  but,  if  he  was  ouly  able 
to  deliver  one  more  speech  1  His  brain  is 
throbbing  with  pent  thunderbolts  ;■  and  if  he 
could  only  get  into  the  citadel  of  his  foes  and 
hurl  them  hissing  into  their  faces  1  Kansas, 
Kansas  and  her  wrongs ;  if  he  could  but  flght  her 
battles  1  He  does  not  appear  as  if  he  knew  how 
to  be  afraid,  or  could  learn  if  he  tried  for  a  life¬ 
time.  There  is  a  lion  look  about  him,  and  a 
courage  which  could  not  stoop  to  assault  so 
frail  a  thing  as  a  human  l)ody.  That  little  piece 
of  delicate  mechanism  which  was  a  handful  of 
dust  yesterday,  and  may  I>e  a  handful  of  dust 
to-morrow,  through  the  agency  of  a  clod,  a 


worm,  or  an  insect,  is  not  an  object  fur  the 
enmity  of  any  creature  whose  pulses  throb  with 
a  consciousness  of  immortality.  Charles  Sum¬ 
ner  never  can  seek  to  strike  Preston  Brooks  or 
any  of  his  compeers ;  but  that  elongation  of 
the  snaky  sorceress  who  sits  at  the  adamantine 
gates,  those  scaly  folds  which  have  wrapped 
themselves  around  the  liberties  of  our  eountry 
and  the  hope  of  mankind,  and  is  surely  and 
steadily  crushing  them  out,  that  long-lived 
monster  who  has  fed  upon  the  children  of  men 
since  the  days  of  Abel — she  against  a  hom  the 
armies  of  Heaven  gird  on  their  armor,  may  look 
for  telling  blows  from  his  good  right  arm, 
should  he  get  strength  to  wield  bis  weapons. 

That  he  may  soon  be  able  to  realize  his  im¬ 
patient  wish,  and  throw  himself  into  the  front 
of  Freedom's  battle,  nobody  can  wish  more 
earnestly  than  I ;  but  iny  hope  is  very  much 
saddened  by  seeing  him  take  these  cautions 
steps  which  appear  to  fall  upon  the  top  of  the 
pedestrian's  brain,  and  to  know  that  only  such 
have  been  allowed  to  him  for  the  last  three 
months.” 


A  VOICE  FROM  THE  SOUTH. 

“  Ubiimm  tumut  gentium.” 

Tub  question  we  are  summoned  to  meet  is 
not  whether  our  ancient  and  patriarchal  insti¬ 
tution  of  slavery  is  in  accordance  with  natural 
right,  in  harmony  with  the  dispensations  and 
attributes  of  the  Deity,  and  sustained  by  the 
teachings  of  his  word.  This  abstract  question 
of  moral  right  has  long  been  agitated  in  the 
schools,  the  pulpit  and  the  popular  forum,  and 
the  practical  result  has  been  to  our  disadvant¬ 
age.  The  public  sentiment  of  the  civilized  and 
half-civilized  world  has  been  invoked,  and  in 
some  mea.sure  arrayed  against  us.  Nations 
have  severally  and  mutually  overlooked  the 
most  despotic  and  cruel  defects  in  their  own 
civil  and  social  organizations,  and  the  most 
unjust  and  flagrant  abuses  of  administration, 
to  expend  their  sympathies  upon  our  colored 
servants,  and  to  denounce  our  institution  of 
slavery. 

We  have  aimed  to  meet  this  crusade  boldlj, 
in  the  arena  of  public  discussion,  and  mar 
point  with  just  pride  to  the  efforts  of  our  elo¬ 
quent  statesmen  and  able  logicians  in  defense 
of  our  position.  In  this  respect  we  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  indulge  no  regrets,  and  are  disposed  to 
ask  no  indulgence.  But  in  defiance  of  all  our 
efforts,  and  contrary  to  our  cherished  anticipa¬ 
tions,  public  sentiment  has,  for  the  last  half 
century,  set  strongly  against  us.  Progressively 
increasing  efforts  are  being  made,  and  new  in- 
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stnimentalitics  are  put  iu  operation  to  destroy 
our  self-respect,  injure  our  business,  and  en¬ 
danger  our  lives  and  property.  The  newspaper 
and  periodical  press,  tbe  pnlpit  and  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  Chri.stcndoni,  are  arrayed  in  solid  pha¬ 
lanx  to  convince  the  judgment,  excite  the  pas¬ 
sions,  and  cultivate  the  sentiment  of  mankind 
to  our  prejudice.  The  lilwral  support  they 
meet,  in  this  vocation,  shows  the  strong  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  popular  will.  Finally  the  moral 
and  religious  beneficiary  societies  and  Chris¬ 
tian  organizations  have  entered  the  field  against 
us.  Some  of  them  have  already  driven  us  from 
church-fellowship,  others  are  struggling,  and 
rapidly  advancing  to  the  same  position,  and 
the  signs  of  the  times  clearly  indicate  that  we 
are  to  be  e.xcluded  from  the  family  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  the  pale  of  Christian  sympathy.  The 
voice  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man  is  to 
pronounce  our  doom  as  a  proscril)ed  people. 

This  is  not  the  language  of  resentment ;  for 
I  feel  none.  Nor  is  it  my  purpose  to  stir  the 
passions  of  the  reader,  but  to  induce  a  careful 
survey  of  our  actual  position  that  we  may  hold 
council  together,  and,  if  it  may  be,  avert  the 
storm  now  gathering  in  the  horizon.  If  we 
would  wisely  consult  our  true  Interest,  we  must 
divest  ourselves  of  all  partisan  and  sectional 
antipathies  and  resetments,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
true  philosophy  regard  our  perilous  position 
as  we  would  a  physical  calamity,  produced  by 
the  dispensations  of  providence,  independent  of 
human  agency.  In  this  spirit  I  write,  and 
shall  give  full  utterance  to  whatever  truths 
may  lie  in  my  way,  regardless  of  the  squeam¬ 
ishness  of  those  who  are  not  prepared  to  look 
the  matter  boldly  in  the  face. 

Civil  war  exists  in  Kansas,  and  the  Free  and 
Slave  States  are  respectively  calling  for  volun¬ 
teers  throughout  their  entire  extent,  and  marsh¬ 
aling  their  forces  to  march  into  Kansas  and 
decide  the  question  of  freedom  or  slavery  there 
by  physical  force.  Each  party  claims  to  bo  in 
the  right,  and  to  be  actuated  by  holy  and  pat¬ 
riotic  motives,  and  call  for  the  support  of  their 
respective  sections  with  the  fanatical  zeal  of 
Peter  the  Hermit,  in  the  holy  war  of  the  Cru¬ 
sades.  The  North  and  the  South  have  each 
representatives  in  the  contest  from  almost 
every  county  and  town  ;  their  friends  become 
greatly  excited ;  the  rancor  is  infectious,  and 
the  two  sections  are  becoming  arrayed  against 
each  other  with  the  proverbial  bitterness  of 
fratricidal  strife.  “  When  Greek  meets  Greek, 
then  comes  the  tug  of  war.”  Whither  does  all 
this  tend?  One  result  is  certain,  a  general 
feeling  of  embittered  sectional  strife  for  a  gene¬ 


ration  to  come.  In  former  political  contests, 
both  before  the  people  and  in  the  halls  of  legis¬ 
lation,  we  have  more  usually  carried  our  fa¬ 
vorite  candidates  and  policy,  from  the  fact 
that  we  have  acted  with  greater  unanimity 
than  the  North.  The  exasperation  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  conflict  will  lend  greatly  to  our  prejudice 
in  the  South. 

Quite  a  large  proportion  of  our  people,  and 
among  them  many  persons  of  position  and 
ability,  for  whom  the  writer  has  a  profound  re¬ 
spect,  look  to  disunion  and  a  separate  nation¬ 
ality  08  the  necessary  remedy.  Such,  I  am 
sure,  have  hastily  formed  their  conclusions  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  exasperated  feelings,  with¬ 
out  having  given  the  subject  the  cool,  practi¬ 
cal  investigation  due  to  its  momentous  import¬ 
ance.  Wliatever  threats  may  be  uttered,  or 
whatever  resolves  may  be  cherished,  under  a 
sense  of  wrongs  already  suffered,  or  which  we 
may  be  called  upon  hereafter  to  endure  from 
the  restriction  of  slavery  extension,  our  people 
will  never,  for  such  a  cause,  favorably  enter¬ 
tain  the  proposition  to  recede  from  the  Union. 
Instead  of  remedying  the  grievance,  secession 
would  not  only  limit  the  extension  we  so  much 
covet,  but  would,  in  a  single  day,  depress  the 
value  of  slaves  more  than  one  half,  from  their 
consequent  insecurity. 

The  inevitable  consequence  of  attempting  a 
rupture  of  the  Government,  would  be  a  bloody 
and  protracted  war  ;  for  peaceable  secession  is 
only  the  scheme  of  the  impracticable  dreamer. 
Should  the  Slave  States  all  unite  in  tbe  at¬ 
tempt,  what  would  be  the  comparative  strength 
and  position  of  the  parties  ?  With  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  6,000,000  of  free  whites,  our  only 
strength,  scattered  over  a  territory  of  800,000 
square  miles,  with  land  frontier  of  more  than 
4,000  miles,  bordering  on  the  enemies  territory, 
and  an  exposed  sea-coast  of  equal  extent,  we 
should  have  to  contend  with  a  people  number¬ 
ing  13,000,000,  occupying  a  territory  only 
three-fourths  as  large  as  our  own.  The  dis¬ 
parity  in  resources  and  means  of  attack  and 
defense  would  be  largely  against  us.  Besides, 
we  have  an  element  of  positive  weakness  in 
our  midst,  which  puts  to  rest  forever  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  arraying  ourselves  in  conflict  with  the 
North.  However  humiliating  these  conces¬ 
sions,  to  ignore  the  facts  were  to  act  the  part 
of  “  the  simple  ostrich,  which  would  elude  its 
pursuer  by  concealing  its  head  in  the  sand.” 

But  let  us  take  another  view.  Suppose  our 
separate  nationality  were  already  peaceably 
establi.xhed.  We  should  be  comparatively  a 
weak  nation,  bordering  on  a  strong  one,  with 
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whom  commercial  iutcrcouiiio  is  iudispeusablc 
ia  order  to  hnd  a  market  for  our  produce  and 
obtain  necessary  supplies  of  manufactured 
goods.  We  need  not  speculate  upon  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  such  a  position.  Take  down  your 
history  and  consult  the  records  of  Carthage,  of 
Athens,  cf  Rome,  and  their  respective  weaker 
neighboring  State.s.  One  moral  runs  through 
the  whole — “  the  strong  oppress  the  weak.” 
Turn  over  the  page  and  read  again.  Where  is 
Turkey,  and  Italy,  and  Poland,  and  Ireland? 
Devoured  by  their  more  powerful  neighbor.^. 
“  History  is  philosophy  teaching  by  example.” 
Let  us  wisely  ponder  its  lessons. 

In  consequence  of  prevailing  prejudice,  how¬ 
ever  unjust,  the  sympathies  of  the  world  would 
be  against  us.  Our  rights  would  be  made  the 
sport  of  the  strong,  and  combinations  would 
exist  subjecting  us  even  to  the  contempt  of 
weaker  nations.  Capitalists  would  look  upon 
us  with  distrust,  business  would  languish,  pro))- 
erty  decline,  and  general  stagnation  and  bank¬ 
ruptcy  succeed  to  busy  industry  and  progressive 
wealth. 

Property  holders  are  proverbially  timid  and 
distrustful  of  changes  of  Government — often 
resisting  such  changes  as  even  challenge  the 
approbation  of  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  yield¬ 
ing  only  to  stern  necessity.  This  principle  acts 
with  ten-fold  force  on  the  holders  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  species  of  property  among  us  at  the 
South  ;  and  whenever  the  question  of  secession 
shall  be  seriously  proposed,  the  whole  real  es¬ 
tate  and  commercial  interests  of  the  South  will 
be  found  in  an  nnbroken  phalanx  against  it. 
and  secure  its  defeat.  Other  practical  difficul¬ 
ties  present  themselves,  but  deeming  them  un- 
nece.ssary  in  this  discussion,  I  dismiss  this  part 
of  the  subject  with  the  simple  remark  that  our 
Union  will  be  as  lasting  as  our  liljerties. 

Civil  war  exists  in  Kansas,  aud  its  malign  in¬ 
fluence  is  already  seen  in  the  embittered  can¬ 
vass  going  on  before  the  people,  and  the  sec¬ 
tional  results  of  the  late  elections,  to  be  con¬ 
summated  on  the  4th  day  of  Novemlier  in  the 
election  of  a  President  by  the  entire  vote  of 
the  Free  States  against  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  South.  Shall  we  still  insist  upon  the  posi¬ 
tion  we  have  assumed,  and  send  forward  addi¬ 
tional  men  to  enforce  our  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  ?  Can  we  accomplish  our  purpose  ? 
Were  the  Government  to  remain  neutral  can 
we  furnish  the  men  and  means  to  maintain  the 
contest  Against  the  myriads  of  the  North  that 
will  rally  to  the  combat?  Will  the  Govern¬ 
ment  take  an  active  part  in  sustaining  our  po¬ 
rtion?  With  the  active  cooperation  of  the 


present  Government,  can  we  secure  permanent 
success?  After  long  investigation  and  anxious 
deliberation,  my  convictions  respond  negatively 
to  all  these  queries.  The  present  Administra¬ 
tion,  having  been  placed  in  power  and  sus¬ 
tained  mainly  by  Southern  influence,  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  sympathised  with  our  struggles; 
and,  to  the  extreme  limit  of  constitutional 
power,  has  contributed,  both  negatively  and 
actively,  to  our  success.  Our  proximity,  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  to  the  scene  of  action,  has  also  enabled  us 
to  send  forward  a  limited  force  with  comparative 
case.  But  the  Administration  has  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  Free  States,  and  will  soon  be 
hurled  from  power ;  the  whole  North  is  ex¬ 
cited,  and  her  myriads  of  Yankees  and  Euro¬ 
pean  immigrants  will  rush  forward  and  cover 
the  land  like  the  locusts  of  Egj’pt.  The  pres¬ 
ent  Administration  can  do  noting  ciTectivcly 
for  us,  and  every  effort  of  theirs  only  increases 
the  irritation,  which  it  should  be  our  policy  to 
allay.  Were  they  to  sweep  from  Kansas  eveiy 
Free-State  man  now  on  its  soil,  it  would  only 
the  sooner  make  it  a  Free  State,  and  increase 
the  retribution  that  awaits  our  friends.  Every 
Free-State  man  executed  there,  whether  justly 
or  unjustly,  will  spring  up,  like  the  drngou’s 
tooth,  a  hundred  armed  men  to  take  vengeance 
on  his  enemies. 

Civil  war  exists  in  Kansas,  through  the 
machinations  of  aspiring  political  adventur¬ 
ers.  We  have  been  betrayed  into  a  false  posi¬ 
tion  by  the  wiles  of  Yankee  sharpers,  playing 
a  desperate  game  for  their  personal  aggran¬ 
dizement.  No  Southern  repreeentative  con¬ 
ceived  the  purpose  to  repeal  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
promise  1  No  Southern  constituency  petitioned 
for  its  repeal !  It  had  tiecn  established  as  a  solemn 
compact  by  our  lathers  ;  sanctioned  by  our  most 
renowned  sages.  Our  oracles  of  wisdom — Jef¬ 
ferson,  Madison,  Calhoun,  Clay,  and  their  com¬ 
patriots — consecrated  by  time,  and  rendered 
doubly  svered  by  the  fact  that  we  had  appro¬ 
priated  to  our  own  use  aud  behoof  the  consid¬ 
eration  for  which  the  compact  was  solemnized 
It  required  the  subtlety  of  a  trio  of  artful 
Yankee  barristers  to  devise  even  a  specious 
pretense  for  the  abrogation  of  this  solemn  com¬ 
pact.  But  the  necessities  and  the  genius  of 
the  trio  were  equal  to  the  emergency,  aud  they 
urged  the  proposition  with  the  assurance  that 
the  people  had  already  assented  to  and  would 
sustain  it.  The  South,  seduced  by  these  fair- 
seeming  devices,  accepted  the  boon ;  but  it  has 
proved  to  us,  like  the  gift  from  a  similar  agency 
to  our  maternal  ancestor,  the  harbinger  of 
evila  It  has  inflamed  sectional  animosity.  It 
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has  tarnishuil  our  fair  fame  as  honorable 
statesroou  aud  reputable  citizens.  It  has 
precipitated  the  burning  coals  of  fanaticism 
into  our  hitherto  sacred  precincts,  and  sot  on 
fire  the  temple  of  our  hopes.  Already  it  has 
elected  to  Congress  one  rabid  Abolitionist  from 
a  Slave  State,  and  is  rapidly  distilling  its  in¬ 
fectious  virus  among  the  free  laborers  of  the 
entire  South.  It  has  engendered  a  bitter  ag¬ 
gressive  war  upon  our  institutions  which  resist¬ 
ance  cannot  overcome  and  r(‘prisals  would  only 
cxas]>erate.  Prudent  counsels  and  mild  means 
are  the  only  weapons  suited  to  the  emergency. 

From  the  inception  of  this  mea.sure,  a  res¬ 
pectable  proportion  of  our  more  intelligent 
citizens  saw  its  injustice,  aud  felt  the  humilia¬ 
tion  of  our  position  ;  but  they  were  overborne 
and  silenced  by  their  more  versatile  aud  far 
more  numerous  neighbors,  who  had  too  im¬ 
plicitly  listened  to  the  sectional  appeals  of  our 
deluded  representatives  in  Congress.  Thus 
have  we  been  betrayed  by  a  snap  judgment 
into  a  false  position,  and  made  to  hear  the  ig¬ 
nominy  of  the  most  infamous  measure  that  was 
ever  concocted  in  a  conclave  of  unprincipled 
conspirators.  AVhat  shall  be  done  to  retrieve 
our  tarnished  honor  and  save  our  institutions, 
now,  for  the  lint  time,  brought  into  immiueut 
jeopardy?  Will  inaction  do?  Shall  we  fold 
our  hands  till  we  are  ignominiously  pushed  to 
the  wall,  leaving  to  another  generation  to  vin¬ 
dicate  our  fame  by  denying  our  complicity  ? 
I,  for  oue,  indignantly  answer,  Nol  Let  us 
relieve  ourselves  at  once  by  acknowledging  the 
extent  of  our  error,  aud  throwing  back  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  this  infamous  measure  upon  its 
authors.  We  shall  thus  show  to  the  world  that, 
although  in  the  common  lot  of  humanity  we 
may  err,  we  have  the  magnanimity  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  our  error,  aud,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  relieve 
the  innocent  from  its  consequences.  It  is  high 
time  that  we  who  are  providentially  located  on 
the  south  side  of  Ma.son  and  Dixon’s  line 
should  open  our  eyes  aud  learn  the  import¬ 
ant  truth  Unit 

**  Disicretion  is  the  better  part  . of  valor.” 

SCIENCE  AND  SAVANS  IN  AMERICA. 

BY  ANTHKOPOS. 

Tub  circle  of  the  seasons  brings  three  way- 
marks  to  the  intellectual  among  the  American 
peonle.  In  other  words,  the  annual  revolution 
of  the  continent  of  North  America  about  the  sun 
is  marked  by  three  tides  that  stir  the  intel¬ 
lectual,  and  extend  their  influence  to  the  social 
deep.  These  occur  in  the  months  of  May,  July 
and  August.  The  Qrst  of  them  has  been  christ¬ 


ened  “  Anniversary  Week,”  and  is  usually  a 
week  of  some  twenty-one  days,  or  more,  and 
Peculiar  to  the  calendar  of  New  York ;  the 
second  is  known  os  “  Commencement,”  a  word 
of  French  extraction,  signifying  beginning’^ 
aud  is  so  called  because  it  is  the  end  of  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  college  life  ;  while  the  third,  marked  by 
the  sittings  of  our  scientilic  and  educational 
associations,  may  be  regarded  as  the  Olympia  of 
the  pedagogues  and  philosophers. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  inquire  what  relation 
these  tides  bear  to  an  elevated  range  of  the 
thermometer,  that  they  all  appear  during  the 
warm  mouths.  The  fact  is  undoubted  :  yet  the 
inference  that  may  be  drawn  therefrom,  to  the 
effect  that  the  direct  solar  rays  of  Summer  ex¬ 
pand  the  ideas  along  with  the  “  mercury,”  and 
mature  ratiocinations  as  well  as  raspberries  and 
rare-ripcs,  is  after  all  the  furthest  possible  from 
being  true. 

But  having  attended  the  late  meeting  of  the 
“  American  Association  fur  the  Advancement  of 
Science,”  and  become  slightly  tainted  with 
logic — not  dangerously  so  ! — we  are  tempted  to 
show  a  relation  existing  between  the  three 
phases  in  our  mental  life  to  which  allusion  has 
just  been  made.  If  we  carry  back  the  May 
convocations  of  each  year  to  the  preceding,  do 
not  the  three  present  a  very  natural  order  of 
succession?  First,  in  the  new  arrangement, 
there  is  Commencement,  symbolizing  Aspira¬ 
tion  and  Promise  ;  then  the  philosuphico-peda- 
gogical  Olympia,  emblematic  of  Struggle  and 
Result ;  and  finally,  after  the  chill  Winter  has 
administered  the  lessons  that  make  “  sadder  aud 
wiser,”  come  the  moralists  aud  philanthropists, 
signifying  to  us,  as  well  as  they  may,  how  much 
of  Wisdom  and  Hope  the  waves  of  the  last 
twelve-mouth  have  cast  upon  the  shore.  July 
is  a  braggart,  but  tolerably  sincere  aud  well- 
meaning  ;  August,  keen  and  callous  by  long 
contact  with  the  real,  comes  well  laden,  but  a 
trifle  too  confident  and  narrow;  May,  an  im¬ 
practicable  conjunction  of  the  most  aged 
‘‘  fogyism,”  with  the  greenest  sprouting^s  of 
radicalism,  is  on  this  hand  too  feeble  to  push 
its  wisdom  to  fruitage,  and  on  the  other  too 
busy  even  to  look  up  and  cultivate  that  scarce 
exotic.  And  so  the  world  moves  ever — in  a 
vicious  circle,  as  may  be  demonstrated;  not  in 
such  circle,  but  in  an  infinite  ascending  line,  as 
is  knoicn. 

July  has  an  ideal  of  life  writ  out  in  an 
oration,  and  declaims  it  faultlessly  before  an 
admiring  auditory.  August  brings  an  idea 
chiseled  out  of  a  stratum  one  remove  deeper 
than  ideas  had  before  been  known  to  exist  in. 
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and  spreads  it  forth,  severe  in  dignity  and  te¬ 
nacious  of  priority.  May  would  cover  up  all 
these  behind  her  fonnula,  ignoring  the  idea  and 
superseding  the  ideal ;  and  then  the  scene  and 
the  dramatis  persmue  change.  Yet  the  collective 
man  grows.  But  we  wander  from  our  intention, 
which  was  to  sjieak  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Scientific  Association  just  passed. 

The  20th  day  of  August,  1856,  will  be  re- 
memb<!red  as  that  of  the  opening  of  the  tenth 
meeting  of  the  Association  already  named.  It 
may  not  be  generally  known  that  this  body 
emerged  from  the  chrysalis  state  into  its  present 
condition  of  full  development  some  time  about 
the  year  1848,  at  which  time  it  exchanged  for 
the  style  under  which  it  is  now  known,  that  of 
the  American  Association  of  Geologists.  Un¬ 
der  the  new  order  of  things  its  meetings  have 
been  as  follows : 

1;  In  Philadelphia,  in  1848  ;  W  C  Retlfield,  President. 

2.  In  Cambridge,  in  1849  ;  Joseph  Henry,  President, 

8.  In  Cliarleston,  in  1850  ;  Joseph  Henry,  President. 

4.  in  Near  Haven,  in  1850  ;  A  I).  Bache,  President. 

6.  In  Cincinnati,  in  1851  ;  A.  D.  Bache,  l^sident. 

6.  In  Albany,  in  1852  ;  Louis  Agassiz,  President. 

7.  In  Geveland,  in  1853  ;  Benjamin  I*ierce,  President. 

8.  In  Washington,  in  1854  ;  Jamea  I).  Dana,  President. 

9.  In  Providence,  in  1855  ;  Jolm  Toirey,  President 
10.  In  Albany,  in  1856  ;  James  Hall,  Preaident 

This  body  has  published,  in  abstracts  or  at 
full  length,  many  of  the  most  valuable  papers 
presented  at  each  of  its  meetings.  The  com¬ 
plete  set  of  its  proceedings,  save,  perhaps,  the 
volume  for  1853.  (condemned  for  typographi¬ 
cal  errors,)  may  be  had  of  Mr.  G.  P.  Putnam,  of 
this  city,-  “  and  of  booksellers  generally,”  we 
suppose,  as  everything  just  published  alw'ays 
may  be,  whether  it  be  a  child's  primer  or  an 
encyclopedia !  It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  the 
second  meeting  held  at  Albany  ;  and  the  bu.\- 
om  little  fraulan  had  the  assurance  to  put  her. 
arms  a-kimbo,  and,  through  Judge  Parker  as 
spokesman,  to  dare  the  dignitaries  of  learning 
to  “  do  it  more  1” 

Some  incidents  connected  with  the  politics 
of  science,  and  to  which  we  shall  presently  re¬ 
cur,  marked  the  present  occasion.  The  first 
day  of  the  se.ssion  an  incessant  torrent  of  rain 
flooded  the  streets.  The  psychical  barometer 
stood  low :  and  it  was  not  improved  by  the 
storm  which  soon  began  to  beat  within  door, 
growing  out  of  the  desire  of  the  “Standing 
Committee”  of  the  Association  to  cook  Its  ket¬ 
tle  of  fish  entirely  to  its  own  liking,  and  the 
very  natural  desire  of  the  outside  members  of 
the  body  to  have  a  representation  in  its  im¬ 
portant  proceedings.  This  storm  Mr.  Redfield 
will  doubtless  enumerate  among  the  “Cy¬ 


clones.”  It  has  followed  the  Association  from 
Cleveland  to  Washington,  thence  to  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  thence  to  Albany — a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  circle — and  has  been  whirling  terribly  all 
the  time.  We  are  happy  to  announce  that  it 
has  finally  “  gone  up.”  Y'et  it  raged  here  se¬ 
verely  for  a  time.  And  while  commercial  Al¬ 
banians  were  Investigating  some  practical 
questions  relating  to  the  “  water-level,”  and 
other  subjects  of  hydrostatics,  and  removing 
salt  and  sugar  from  their  cellars  to  let  in  a 
flood  of  muddy  water,  a  somewhat  muddy  in¬ 
undation,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  making  its 
way  over  the  scientific  devotion  and  ardent  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  some  among  the  a-esembled  savans. 
In  two  or  three  days,  however,  the  impetuous 
Hudson  shrank  back  again  within  his  banks, 
and  through  convenient  sluice-ways  called  off 
his  waters  from  cellars  and  counting-rooms; 
and  the  sun  came  out  occasionally.  So  within 
the  walls  of  the  Capitol,  although  the  mental 
flood  culminated  once  or  twice  quite  alarming¬ 
ly,  yet  there  was  sunshine  toward  the  last,  and 
something  like  a  solid  footing  appeared.  But, 
behold!  are  not  all  these  things  printed  in 
“  the  papers  ?” 

Man  is  many-sided,  and  nothing  proves  it 
more  than  the  history  of  science.  AVe  might 
adore  Newton  until  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  his  biography ;  then  we  subside  into  ad¬ 
miration  of  what  he  has  done.  Otir  Newtons 
should  be  wiser.  But  there  is  no  disguising 
the  fact  that  the  peace,  and  probably,  therefore, 
the  progress,  of  the  “  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,”  have  been  im¬ 
paired  by  a  constant  uprising  in  its  midst,  like 
Banquo’s  ghost,  of  a  troublesome  suspicion  of 
cliquism  in  its  management  and  unfairness  in 
in  its  awards  of  the  honors  of  reading  and  pub¬ 
lication  of  papers.  Certainly  the  business  of 
an  executive  officer  in  such  an  association  has 
usually  been  deemed  to  be  to  administer  equit¬ 
ably  its  affairs  and  to  deal  justice  to  its  mem¬ 
bers  in  debate,  and  in  all  questions  of  privi¬ 
lege  ;  while  the  history  of  all  such  convoca¬ 
tions  shows  how  a  frank,  straight  forward  de¬ 
cided  course  on  the  part  of  such  officer  expe¬ 
dites  its  business  and  repres.ses  an  often  exist¬ 
ing  but  bootless  tendency  to  private  pique  and 
cabal.  What  kind  of  illustration  all  these  prin¬ 
ciples  had  in  the  Albany  meeting  all  who  were 
present  know  painfully  well.  But  since  the 
pointed  rebuke  administered  to  the  mistaken 
policy  of  the  men  in  power,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  final  vote  by  which  a  new  constitution  was 
adopted,  and  in  which  provision  is  made  against 
a  recurrence  of  similar  abuses,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
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the  Association  will  devote  its  sittings  more 
exclusively  to  its  ostensible  and  true  objects, 
and  that  its  credit  may  grow  in  the  ratio  of  its 
increasi'd  usefulness. 

But  we  ha''e  no  quarrel  with  “  standing  com¬ 
mittees,”  or  their  crotchets.  We  think  our 
tamnt  must  be  in  sport  in  giving  their  attention 
to  such  kind  of  furtherances.  They  must  do  it 
to  bring  out  some  little  of  that  tragi-comic  va¬ 
riety  of  which  human  life  acd  human  endeavor, 
as  they  well  know,  are  so  abundantly  capable. 
Surely  they  do  not  use  such  machinery  because 
they  have  need  of  it  ?  The  reputation  of  names 
we  could  catalogue  here  is  built  on  other  and 
more  substantial  foundation.  It  is  by  what 
they  have  added  to  science,  to  art,  to  life,  that 
we  delight  to  measure  their  powers  ;  and  for 
this  posterity  will  cherish  their  memory. 

We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  analyze  the 
register  of  the  first  205  names — all  we  have 
been  able  to  command — of  those  in  attendance 
at  the  Albany  meeting,  and  believe  the  result 
will  prove  sufficiently  instructive,  if  not  also 
amusing,  to  warrant  its  publication.  That  re¬ 
sult  is  as  follows : 


Professors . 68 

Phyxicmiu  . . 25 

Teachers . 15 

Enpoeeri . 8 

Geolofrixtd . 7 

£ditori . 4 

Laywtrt . 4 

CUrgymm . 4 

ChemUtrt . 8 

Merchants . . . 8 

Clerks  . 2 

NaturalUts .  2 

U  8.  Coast  Purvey . 2 

Presidents  of  Collejfes....  2 

Chancellors  of  I’niversities  2 

Fellows Coip.  Cliristi  Cbl., 

London,  Kogland . 2 

Army .  2 

U.  S.  Navv . 2 

Supt.  N.  V.  Census  .  1 

Curator  Botanical  Society 

EiUnburgb . 1 

Artist .  ...  1 

Mineralogist . 1 

Total . 


Manufacturer .  1 

Sec.  N  Y.  State  Agricul. 

Society  Rooms. .  .  1 

Fellow  McGill  Col.,  Mont’l  1 
Sec.  Xat.  Historical  Soc., 


R<yent  Univ.,  N.  Y . 1 

Member  Lvceum  Xaturul 

History, 'N.  Y . 1 

Supt.  Coast  Surr  ey . 1 

Director  Polytechnic  Ins., 


U.  S.  Mint .  1 

Astronomer . 1 

Counselor . . 1 

Conveyancer  . . 1 

Broker .  ....  1 

Planter .  1 

Author .  1 

Surgeon  Demist  (') . 1 

Arocations  not  statetl . 28 

Women . 0 

Feriom  of  Color .  0 


.205 


When  it  la  stated  that  this,  save  the  last  two 
items,  which  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  add, 
is  the  registration  of  members’  avocations,  as 
subscribed  by  thrmsdvts,  this  table  will  be  seen 
to  afford  quite  a  subject  for  psychological 
study  ;  and  from  one  who  on  the  list  assumed 
only  the  modest  honor  of  “  teacher,”  a  few 
words  of  criticism  may  perhaps  be  allowed. 
However,  we  leave  criticism  to  the  sagacious 
reader,  nudging  him  only  with  the  elbow  of  a 
suggestion  or  two.  In  the  first  place,  he  may 
depend  on  the  truthfulness  of  the  record,  save 
in  very  exceptional  cases.  For  example,  the 
distinguished  linguist  and  ethnologist,  Henry 
R.  Schoolcraft,  figures  on  the  register  among 
the  twenty-eight  whose  avocations  arc  rwt  given  ; 


the  equally  distinguished  scientist,  Professor 
Hare,  counting  himself  among  phymaam,  and 
so  on ;  while,  possibly,  some  emulous  sprig  of 
“  Young  America,”  anticipating  the  future,  has 
enrolled  himself  “  Professor,”  alongside  of  the 
grave  dignitaries  of  Yale  and  Harvard.  Again, 
it  would  be  a  perfectly  Uudibrastic  deduction 
to  conclude  from  this  register  that,  in  this 
large  body  of  scientific  men,  there  were  really 
only  two  naiuraUtte,  barely  one  astronomer,  and,  all 
told,  the  astonishingly  small  allowance  of  one 
author;  although,  doubtless,  the  record  is  cor¬ 
rect  when  it  details  but  one  broker,  one  planter, 
and  one  surgeon  dentist ! 

The  strong  corps  which  the  profession  of 
medicine  lends  to  the  cultivation  of  science,  as 
shown  by  this  list  is  noticeable ;  but  the  fact 
is  not  new.  The  physician  is  compulsorily,  if 
he  were  not  so  before  from  a  love  of  it,  made 
a  student  and  a  naturalist.  The  editors  are, 
we  suppose,  too  busy  looking  after  the  results 
of  the  times  to  assist  in  working  them  out. 
The  lawyers  are  too  busy  with  fossil  ideas  in 
the  “  Code  Justinian,”  or  with  the  care  of  the 
large  class  of  vivacious  extant  bipeds  that  so 
often  come  under  their  management,  to  be  able 
to  give  much  time  to  the  fossil  bones  of  extinct 
mastodons  and  ichthyosauri.  And  when  we  re¬ 
member  that  in  our  country  a  “  Profe.ssor  ”  is 
hardly  possible,  save  as  the  finishing  applied  to 
a  rough  coat  of  “  Reverend,”  we  shall  acciuit  the 
clergy  of  failing  to  do  their  part  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  science,  as  they  are  certainly 
not  delinquent  in  looking  after  the  good  con¬ 
duct  and  morals  of  each  of  the  bantlings  to 
which  science  successively  gives  birth. 

Although  the  names  of  no  females  appear  on 
this  register,  we  understand  there  are,  never¬ 
theless,  two  lady  memliers  of  the  Association — 
one  of  whom  is  the  accomplished  daughter  of 
the  astronomer  Mitchell,  and,  it  is  said,  no  or¬ 
dinary  astronomer  herself.  Prof.  Henry  also 
read  during  the  meeting  a  paper  of  considerable 
interest  communicated  by  Mrs.  Eunice  Foote, 
wife  of  the  Hon.  Elisha  Foote,  on  the  ”  Heat  of 
the  Sun’s  Rays” — apologising,  as  he  did  so,  for 
the  lady,  who,  he  said,  altbongh  thus  devoting 
her  time  to  science,  “  had  a  feminine  heart !” 
We  protest  against  snch  apologies,  and  feel 
that  it  is  the  opposite  fact,  that  so  few  of  onr 
countrywomen  can  be  found  who  pve  any 
attention  to  science  as  amateurs  (pardon  the 
solecism !)  or  investigators — it  is  this  fact  that 
needs  either  explanation  or  apology.  And, 
confessing  that  it  may  be  a  matter  of  private 
taste  with  onrself.  yet  as  day  after  day  we  saw 
ladies  of  perfect  breeding  and  “  finish  ”  gracing 
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by  their  presence  the  chambers  ia  which  the 
sessious  were  held,  and  listening  intently  to  the 
enunciation  of  abstruse  principles  in  mathe¬ 
matical  and  physical  science,  we  could  not  help 
asking  ourself,  why  dues  it  not  occur  to  this 
portion  of  our  race  that  they  have  faculties  of 
observation  and  reason,  as  well  as  we;  and 
that,  iu.^toad  of  displaying  the  last  new  bonnet 
and  the  richest  lace  on  the  side  seats,  or  perhaps 
whispering  and  tittering  over  some  trifling 
ludicrous  incident  in  the  proceedings,  it  is  their 
prerogative,  not  less  than  that  of  man,  to  bring 
upon  the  Uipi»  before  a  scientific  body  the  results 
of  their  investigations,  discoveries  and  deduc¬ 
tions  iu  the  common  world  of  matter  and  mind, 
which,  with  them,  we  jointly  inhabit?”  It  will 
not  do  fur  them  to  turn  around  and  call  us  hard 
names ;  nor  do  we  believe  they  accomplish 
very  much  by  never  so  forcible  or  oft-repeated 
asseverations  of  their  privileges  or  rights.  It 
is  when  they  come  forwai-d  in  these  higher 
capacities  of  out  being,  with  the  fruits  of 
iir<mg  work  done  in  their  hands,  that  man  will 
instinctively  make  room  for  them  by  his  side, 
and  listen  to  them  with  respect,  ns  worthy  co- 
lalmrers  in  a  worthy  field.  Beauty  is  very 
well  in  its  place;  but  the  world  is  grown  exact¬ 
ing,  and  demands  more  than  beauty.  Tlierc 
are  nobler  conquests  than  those  of  the  ball¬ 
room  or  the  soiree.  And  when  our  women  have 
looked  at  the  world  in  some  other  light  than  as 
a  fairy-land,  or  an  elysium  of  belle-hood,  with 
its  et  ceteras,  the  world  will  have  greatly  changed, 
and  many  minds,  we  venture  to  say,  will  be 
made  thankful. 

Of  the  fact  that  the  colored  race  among  us 
furnishes  no  contributions  as  yet  to  the  body  of 
promoters  of  science,  we  could  say  more  than 
we  shall.  We  may  be  reminded  by  some,  at 
this  point,  of  the  doctrine  of  Agassiz  and  many 
others  touching  the  diversity  of  human  species. 
The  corollary  too  many  are  ready  to  draw  from 
this,  is  that  of  an  inherent  diversity  of  faculties 
and  of  manhood.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
Prof.  Agassiz  himself  would  draw  any  such 
corollary,  and  beyond  that  it  matters  not 
whether  he  would  or  not.  Even  should  the 
diversity  of  species  be  established,  os  he  him¬ 
self  says,  the  unity  of  the  family  must  stand.  We 
are  all  man  and  no  more,  as  is  confessed  in  the 
very  expression  “  species  of  man."  So  the 
question  is  narrowed  down  to  this :  Are  human 
souls  of  inherently  different  make  and  value  ? 
To  this  question  it  behooves  the  more  favored 
specimens  of  the  negro  race  in  our  country  to 
respond.  The  quality  of  their  manhood,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  decision  of  science,  awaits  the 


test.  No  better  te.-t  can  be  proposed  than  a 
labor  in  the  unknown  regions  beyond  the 
“  ultima  Thule  ”  of  extant  knowledge.  When 
shall  we  listen  to  scientific  deductions  coined  in 
the  80-much-debated  cranium  of  the  Ethiop? 
When  shall  11am  vindicate  his  manhood? 

Professor  Hare  had  evidently  come  to  this 
meeting  intent  upon  being  heard  in  relation  to 
“  certain  sounds  and  movements  not  capable  of 
explanation  by  ordinary  physical  laws.”  He 
had  come  expecting  opposition,  and  prepared 
for  it.  Unfortunately  for  the  doctor's  success, 
be  came  too  well  prepared  for  opposition,  lie 
made  his  issue  too  soon,  too  ofteu,  with  too 
much  animus,  and  far  too  little  discretion. 
Hence  by  the  time  when,  in  the  course  of 
things,  he  might  have  been  heard,  he  had 
already  raised  a  spirit  of  decided  opposition  to 
the  granting  of  such  permission.  It  is  even 
doubtful  whether  the  “Standing  Committee” 
would  have  given  him  a  place  had  he  done 
otherwise.  But  should  not  a  committee,  or  at 
least  a  society,  have  been  wiser  than  oue  man? 
Had  the  Association  heard  Prof.  Hare,  his  paper 
would  have  come  under  the  usual  rule — twenty 
minutes  allowed  for  the  reading,  and  ten 
minutes  for  discussion — and  the  next  paper 
would  then  have  been  in  order.  By  this  simple 
and  easy  process,  while  the  Association  by  no 
means  committed  itself  to  an  admission  of  Prof. 
Hare’s  views,  it  would  have  saved  much  time 
and  bad  blood,  satisfied  all  parties,  and  stopped 
the  mouths  of  cavilers.  So  much  easier  is  the 
generous  course,  if  men  could  see  it  1  And  be¬ 
sides,  is  true  science  exclusive,  or  inclusive? 
Galileo  sutTered  at  the  hand.s  of  the  Cardinals, 
and  Franklin  saw  his  grand  discoveries  turned 
out  of  door  by  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 
But  Cardinals  arc  now  pupils  of  Galileo,  and  the 
Royal  Society  have  confessed  them.«elvea  debtors 
to  Franklin.  And  while  we  have  not  the  most 
distant  hope  of  ever  having  our  private  faith 
in  a  hereafter  strengthened  by  the  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  antic  tables,  or  by  “ea.“y  lessons” 
spelled  out  by  the  now  truant  spirits  of  Sweden¬ 
borg  and  Bacon,  we  are  not  sure  that  there  are 
physical  phenomena  of  a  new  and  intensely  inter¬ 
esting  character,  against  which  our  leaders  in 
science  have  for  J,he  present  at  least  resolutely 
bolted  their  doors ! 

But  besides  the  too  well-known  disappoint¬ 
ments  of  this  meeting — the  failures  of  “wise 
men  from  the  ea.st,”  and  of  distinguished 
speakers  of  our  own  country,  to  be  present — 
and  beside  the  various  petty  inflictions  already 
alluded  to,  there  was  another,  very  small  in¬ 
deed,  but  not  the  less  important  in  its  place,  to 
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which  wc  mus't  beg  the  public^  pardoa  I'or  al¬ 
luding.  That  subject,  then,  forbearing  public. 
]» chalk.  We  are  about  to  enter  a  plea  in  be¬ 
half  of  tavant  and  schoolboys,  and  indeed  all 
who  are  under  the  necessity  at  any  time  of 
going  to  a  black  board  to  demonstrate,  and 
against  the  treacherous  and  shameless  chalk 
witli  which  all  such  are  afflicted.  We  mean  the 
manufactured  article — the  little  white  cones 
that  look  so  enticing  when  just  out  of  the  box, 
and  that  lull  the  unsuspecting  demonstrator 
into  the  security  of  making  a  brilliant  diagram 
and  a  solid  success.  Fatal  security !  He  claps 
his  hand  to  the  board,  just  when,  in  the  tactics 
of  verbal  preliminary,  he  has  reached  the  exact 
point  for  the  ocular  display ;  all  eyes  are  on 
the  lioard— on  his  fingers  and  the  snow-white 
cone  of  chalk,  in  fact,  eager  to  see  the  em¬ 
bodied  form  of  the  idea  they  are  struggling  to 
realize ;  the  first  mark  is — snap  goes  the  chalk  ; 
and,  of  course,  snap  the  diagram,  and  snap  the 
idea !  He  of  tire  demon.stration  is  disconcert¬ 
ed,  while  the  white  powder  flics  over  his  fault¬ 
less  black  unmentionables,  and  the  released  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  crayon  pirouettes  across  the 
floor,  and  into  some  distant  comer ;  the  Indies 
half  suppress  a  giggle,  for  they  have  a  keen 
sense  of  &drfeal;  aud  the  audience  hems  and 
hopes  for  Better  furtherance  on  the  next  occa¬ 
sion.  The  demonstration  is  completed  with  a 
iitmp,  but  its  prestiye  is  irreparably  gone  ;  and 
he  who  then  acquits  himself  even  tolerably  is 
a  fortunate  fellow.  But,  in  very  truth,  this 
making  of  fragile  chalk  is  a  very  great  nui- 
sauct.  Who  will  furnish  the  grave  members  of 
the  “  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci¬ 
ence,”  and  from  them  all  the  way  down  to  the 
schoolboy,  with  a  solid,  strong,  adhesive  chalk — a 
chalk  made  by  manufacturers  who  arc  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  educated  and  informed  to  know 
that  it  is  not  in  human  nerve  and  muscle  to 
stand  before  an  audience  without  some  excite¬ 
ment,  and  not  in  nature  that  an  excited  person 
should  do  otherwise  than  grasp  and  press  upon 
his  chalk,  as  if  it  were  a  chisel  or  a  marlin- 
spike. 

Let  us  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  the  felicities 
of  the  late  scientific  meeting ;  for  they  were 
many  and  noteworthy.  The  fact  of  an  increas¬ 
ing  membership  and  snpport  augers  well,  not 
only  for  the  Association,  but  for  the  country. 
Abetmse  and  technical  science  is  at  length  re¬ 
ceiving  its  due  appreciation ;  and  men  are  at 
last  learning  that,  however  apparently  trifling 
the  fountain,  without  it  we  must  lack  the  rill 
and  the  river,  with  their  beauty  and  supplies  of 
power  and  convenience.  Without  the  pushing 


of  the  more  remote  and  recondite  departments 
of  scientific  research.  Invention  and  the  arts 
must  soon  find  their  limits. 

In  connection  with  this  thonght,  naturally 
comes  one  rapidly  growing  in  favor  in  our 
country  at  the  present  moment — the  necessity 
of  our  having  at  home  a  great  University,  such 
as  those  which  Europe  already  possesses  at 
Leipsic,  at  Berlin,  and  many  other  points ;  a 
school  for  the  education,  not  of  teachers  and  of 
artizans  merely,  but  of  scientific  discoverers  them¬ 
selves — of  the  men  who  desire  to  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  knowledge,  and  who  often  fail 
long  at  first  for  want  of  a  suitable  training, 
and  of  the  most  reliable  chart  to  the  uuknowm 
regions  of  natural  law.  To  the  proposition  of 
the  desirableness  of  such  an  institution,  then, 
the  members  of  the  Association  responded 
heartily,  not  caring  to  note  the  incongruity  of 
its  suggestion  by  one  who.se  researches  have 
l>een  confined  to  the  more  popular  and  profit¬ 
able  field  of  politics,  and  who,  after  beginning 
our  municipal  administration  with  a  flourish  of 
trumpets  over  his  propo.scd  reorganization  and 
clarification  of  society,  has  satisfied  himself 
with  shoveling  the  ice  from  our  great  thorough¬ 
fare,  and  an  ostentatious  tinkering  of  our 
police!  Yes!  Let  the  United  States  have  the 
great  University ;  and  that,  by  what  means 
soever  it  l)c  brought  about,  we  must  have  it 
soon,  there  can  be  little  question. 

Nor  was  the  least  pleasing  feature  of  this 
meeting  its  adjournment  to  the  City  of  Mon¬ 
treal  next  year.  As  a  delegate  from  Canada, 
Professor  Dawson,  well  remarked,  although  the 
countries  are  two  politically,  they  are  one 
geologically.  The  same  strata  underlie  and 
unite  the  soil  of  both ;  and,  we  may  add,  the 
same  formative  forces  developed  both  as  a  great 
unit — the  chain  of  intersecting  lakes  being  a 
recent  and  accidental  barrier,  while  the  physi¬ 
cal,  social,  and  commercial  bond  lies  deeper — 
based  in  that  broad  and  massive  table  of  prim¬ 
itive  or  azoic  rock,  which  Professor  Dana  has 
shown  to  have  constituted  the  nucleus  of  the 
growing  continent.  And  besides,  the  delegation 
from  Canada  showed  a  degree  of  promptitude 
and  depth  in  scientific  exploration  sufficiently 
certain  to  assure  our  savans  that  they  will  lose 
nothing  by  cultivating  a  more  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  their  translacustrine  co¬ 
laborers. 

But,  truly,  for  the  worn  toiler  in  the  mines 
of  knowledge,  the  hours  of  social  and  elegant 
relaxation  afforded  by  the  entertainments  of 
the  indefatigable  “  liocal  Committee”  and  the 
hospitality  of  wealthy  Albanians  were  among 
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the  choicest  of  the  felicities  of  the  occasion. 
When  talent  lays  aside  for  a  time  the  austerity 
of  its  tasks,  and  when  to  the  play  of  humor 
aud  the  “  flow  of  soul,”  the  interest  lent  by  the 
presence  of  beauty  is  added,  and  the  whole 
completed  by  a  profusion  of  such  “  creature 
comforts  ”  as  fruits,  ices,  and  we  doubtfully  add, 
champagne,  it  is  evident  to  the  most  ordinary 
capacity,  that  the  common  artist  may  as  well 
lay  his  pencil  aside,  and  leave  such  memories 
to  ripen  in  delicious  silence.  But  while  Alba¬ 
nians  played  so  liberal  a  part  in  the  physical 
and  social  sustcntation  of  our  savans,  we  doubt 
whether,  after  all.  they  saw  the  peculiar  physio¬ 
logical  propriety  of  their  entertainment,  or  its 
fitness  to  minister  to  the  exact  wants  of  the 
occasion.  Allow  us  to  explain. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  then,  that  between  a 
philosopher  and  an  ice  cream,  there  is  a  natural 
affinity  ;  nor  that  an  ovet^worked  brain  is 
prone  to  magnify  unduly  the  undeniable  merits 
of  a  wholesome,  artistical,  complete  OutrloUe 
Rtuse  !  Through  all  the  tangled  mazes  of  our 
life's  artificiality,  thus  will  instinct  still  mani¬ 
fest  itself.  The  poor,  jaded  brain,  worn  thread¬ 
bare,  over  knotty  points  in  the  imponderables 
may  never  have  solved  the  problem  of  its  own 
sustenance,  but  there  is  somewhere  a  little 
monitor,  somewhere  a  wide-awake  little  knot 
of  nerve-matter — anatomists,  we  believe,  have 
never  designated  it — which  signifies  the  want 
and  at  the  same  moment  esuriently  draws  its 
possessor  toward  the  remedy,  which,  in  all  con¬ 
sidered,  is  “  not  bad  to  take.”  That  finer  stuff 
through  the  metamorphosis  of  which  the  spirit 
clalmratcs  its  profounder  thought,  requires,  as 
it  is  consumed,  a  finer  material  for  its  replac¬ 
ing.  The  most  intellectual  and  moral  nations 
are  not  those  who,  along  the  banks  of  the  In¬ 
dus,  vegetate  on  so  many  daily  pints  of  rice, 
nor  those  who  over  the  Siberian  steppes  refit 
the  physical  man  on  black  bread,  onions  aud 
the  flesh  of  carnivorous  beasts.  There  is  a 
reason  not  often  suspected  why  we  of  the 
thoughtful  climes  feed  on  more  varied  and  gen¬ 
erous  fare ;  perhaps  it  were  more  logical  to 
say,  why  we  who  feed  on  more  varied  and 
generous  fare  are  of  the  thoughtful  climes. 
It  is  not  solely  accident,  nor  epicurism,  that 
here  the  cuisine  occupies  so  prominent  a  place 
in  the  general  economy  of  our  lives.  Shock¬ 
ing  and  depiorable  as  its  perversions  are, 
it  has  its  foundatiou  deep  in  the  nature  of 
man,  as  a  civilizable,  that  is,  an  improvable 
being. 

But  at  this  point  we  are  admonished  tw  ever, 
“  Ein  modus  in  rebus.”  There  is  a  degree — there 


is  a  limit,  beyond  which — let  Shakspeare  be  our 
spokesman : 

“  Fat  paunches  have  lean  pates  ;  and  dainty  bita 
Enrich  the  riba,  but  bankrupt  quite  the  wits.” 

As  all  other  blessings  are  misused,  why  not 
this?  In  pointing  out  the  philosophical  rela¬ 
tion  between  science  and  ice  cream,  we  are 
compelled  to  end  with  a  protest  It  was  our 
good  fortune  to  attend  some  of  the  superb  re¬ 
fections,  social  and  physical,  administered  by 
considerate  citizens  to  our  country’s  way-worn 
eaveaUs  ;  aud  on  one  of  these  occasions  we  were 
tempted  to  regale  ourselves  with  social  and 
convivial  cheer  till  toward  the  approach  of  the 
small  hours.  Very  many  (troana did  so!  The 
next  morning  we  observed  phenomena,  such  as 
usually  follow  a  too  exalted  culmination  of 
life.  The  chairman’s  tongue  slipped ;  the 
reporters  nodded  assent  to  the  discussion,  or 
seemed  bothered  about  its  relevancy,  and  found 
little  to  take  note  of ;  a  gentleman  secme<l  to 
wear  the  tri-color  in  his  face,  that  surface  being 
variously  striped  with  “  red,  white  and  blue 
and  a  member  said,  emphatically,  “  We  mui 
be  temperate.”  Life  coruscates  only  at  inte^ 
vals,  and  then  the  process  is  expensive.  And 
it  is  because  eavans  are  usually  thinking  men, 
that  they  know  and  practice  even  more  gene¬ 
rally  than  others,  upon  the  idea  that  it  is  the 
steadiest  flame  which  bums  the  longest ;  and 
it  is  larely  for  this  reason  that  they  are,  as  a 
class,  long-lived. 

It  would  delight  us  to  pass  in  review  the  fine 
physiologicai  proportions,  and  we  must  not 
forget  to  add,  physiognomical  and  phrenologi¬ 
cal  developments  of  many  of  the  country’s 
most  distinguished  scientists,  and  indeed  of  the 
majority  of  attendants  on  the  meeting  just 
closed.  With  Agassiz,  and  Henry,  and  Pierce, 
and  Bache,  and  Tappan,  and  a  multitude  more 
for  our  te.xts,  we  might  show  conclusively  how 
mistaken  is  the  notion  that  an  addiction  to 
science  begets  a  “  lean  and  hungry  look,”  while 
in  fresh,  outspoken,  ingenuous,  republican 
faces  we  might  portray  studies  for  a  Lavater ; 
and  with  full,  outstanding,  massive  foreheads, 
interspersed  with  trae  Websterian  beetle-brows, 
we  might  furnish  an  invoice  of  self-proclaiming 
talents  that  should  tempt  to  a  faith  in  phreno¬ 
logy  the  veriest  skeptic.  But  space  forbids; 
and  we  must  leave  it  to  those  who  saw  it  to 
snatch  from  memory  a  fresh  coup  d'cnl  of  that 
fine  looking  body,  as  it  was  seen  when  gracing 
the  seats  of  the  Assembly  Chamber. 

The  American  mind  is  achieving  a  slow  but 
certain  progress.  It  is  beginning  to  vindicate 
itself  against  the  charge  of  being  purely  prae- 
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Heal.  We  are  bcginaiiig  to  produce  Ecience,  of 
which  we  have  always  been  prodigious  eon- 
tumers.  It  is  still  true  that  some  of  our  most 
eminent  scientific  investigators  are,  in  intellect 
as  well  as  person,  of  foreign  birth  ;  that  they 
imbibed  the  love  for  science,  as  well  as  its  ele¬ 
ments,  in  the  universities  of  the  Old  World. 
It  is  not  true  that  all  have  done  so.  It  must 
also  be  confessed  that  many  of  our  contribu¬ 
tions  to  knowledge  are  of  the  kind  that  look  to 
immediate  and  pi-octical  results ;  and  that  too 
often  they  are  of  a  more  fragmentary  character 
than  the  researches  of  the  French,  German  and 
English  physicists.  But  these  traits  of  adoles¬ 
cence  are  every  year  passing  away  ;  and  with¬ 
out  patrons,  without  extensive  and  opulent 
foundations,  our  scientific  explorers  are  already 
showing  to  their  ti'aus-Atlantic  co-laborers 
the  capabilities  of  individual  exertion  when 
prompted  by  the  love  of  truth,  and  sustained 
by  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  equality. 

Should  it  be  agreeable  to  the  readers  of  the 
Magazine,  we  may  next  month  attempt  a  review 
of  some  of  the  papers  contributed  at  this  meet¬ 
ing,  and  the  new  ideas  in  science  which  they 
may  have  contained. 


^bitor’s  Stuirio. 

A  GLANCE  ALL  ROUND. 

From  California  we  have  better  news  by  the 
the  last  arrival  than  most  people  were  prepared 
to  expect.  Our  dates  are  to  the  20th  of  Aug¬ 
ust  Peace  and  good  order  were  preserved  in 
San  Francisco  and  throughout  the  State.  The 
Vigilance  Committee,  who  were  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  man  having  the  wolf  by  the  cars, 
and  could  neither  hold  on  forever  nor  let  go 
in  safety,  have  finally  extricated  themselves 
from  the  difficulty.  They  have  let  go  of  the 
wolf  and  have  no  prospect  of  harm.  In  short, 
the  Committee  have  liberated  Judge  Terry  and 
quietly  and  victoriously  disbanded  and  dis¬ 
solved  their  public  organization  ;  though  it  is 
believed  a  living  nucleus  remains,  around 
which  the  whole  irresistible  power  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  may  be  gathered  at  short  notice,  should 
circumstances  again  render  it  necessary.  Never 
was  a  revolution,  or  insurrection,  or  rebeliion, 
or  whatever  people  may  choose  to  call  it,  con¬ 
ducted  with  more  prudence,  firmness,  wisdom 
and  just  regard  for  the  pubiic  welfare.  We 
believe,  from  all  the  evidence  we  can  obtain  on 
the  subject,  that  more  than  three-quarters  of  the 
people  of  California  strongly  approve  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Vigilance  Committee. 


The  Committee  have  acted  wisely  in  disband¬ 
ing  when  the  public  welfare  no  longer  seemed 
to  require  their  action.  They  would  doubtless 
have  disbanded  weeks  earlier  but  for  the  case 
of  Judge  Terry,  which  was  a  very  perplexing 
one.  Here  was  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  arrested  for  stabbing  one  of  their 
officers,  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  in 
attempting  to  arrest  a  culprit.  The  wound  in¬ 
flicted  upon  Hopkins  was  a  dangerous  one,  and 
had  he  died,  the  Committee  would  undoubtedly 
have  taken  the  solemn  responsibility  of  hanging 
Judge  Terry.  Hopkins  gradually  recovered, 
and  as  the  only  punishment  for  otfenses  which 
the  Committee  had  deemed  it  proper  to  inflict 
was  death  or  banishment  from  the  State,  and 
as  the  offense  of  Terry,  now  that  Hopkins  had 
recovered,  did  not  seem  to  justify  this  punish¬ 
ment,  after  a  long  trial,  he  was  unconditionally 
discharged,  with  the  exceptional  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  he  should  resign  the  office  of  Judge. 
The  trial  was  conducted  in  a  formal  manner 
and  at  great  length.  A  very  large  nun)l>er  of 
witnesses  were  examined  and,  counsel  employed 
for  Judge  Terry  and  against  him. 

The  following  are  the  charges  made  against 
Judge  Terry,  together  with  his  sentence  : 

rHAKUKS. 

1.  PavW  S.  Terry  is  chargetl  with  resisting  by  violence 
the  officers  of  the  Committee  of  Vigilance  while  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty.  Verdict— Guilty. 

2.  David  S.  Terry  ia  also  charged  with  committing  an 
aaaauU  with  a  deadly  weafmn  with  intent  to  kill  Sterling 
A.  Hopkins,  a  police  officer  of  the  Committee  of  Vigilance, 
on  the  21rtt  of  June,  1866.  Verdict — By  the  Executive, 
found  guilty  of  the  assault ;  by  the  Delegates,  found  guilty 
of  the  whole  charge. 

3.  That  David  S.  Terry  ia  charged  with  an  attack  on  J 
H.  Purdy,  in  the  city  of  San  Fruncisco  Verdict— By 
the  Executive,  found  guilty  ;  by  tlie  Delegates,  charge  ex¬ 
punged 

RBTrcxnt 

That  David  S.  Terry  having  been  convicted,  after  a  full, 
iair,  and  impartial  trial,  of  certain  charges  before  the 
Committee  of  Vigilance,  and  the  usual  puni.Hhmenta  in 
their  power  to  inflict  not  being  applicable  in  the  present 
instance  :  Therefore,  be  it  doclare<l,  that  the  deci.sion  of 
the  Committee  of  Vigilance  is  as  follows  :  That  the  said 
David  S.  Terry  bo  discharged  from  custody ;  and 

Betohed.,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  of  Vigi¬ 
lance  the  interests  ot  the  State  imperatively  demand  that 
the  said  David  S.  Terry  should  resign  bis  position  as  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Jteso/md,  That  this  resolution  be  read  to  David  S.  Terry, 
and  he  forthwith  be  discharged  from  the  custody  of  tha 
Committee  of  Vigilance. 

He  woH  lilierated  at  about  three  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  and  escorted  by  members  of  the 
Committee  to  his  hotel.  The  trial  and  liberar 
tion  were  the  acts  of  the  Executive  Committee ; 
but  as  it  was  known  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
General  Committee,  which  nnmbered  perhaps 
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seveu  or  eight  thousand,  were  strongly  opposed 
to  his  li))eration,  and  thought  he  should  at  least 
be  banished  from  the  State,  it  was  feared  there 
might  be  some  attempt  to  commit  violence 
upon  the  .Tudge.  And  probably  but  for  the 
precautions  of  the  Executive  Committee,  some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  would  have  occurred. 

In  the  early  morning,  as  the  news  of  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  Judge  spread  through  the  city,  a 
general  ecxitement  began  to  be  manifested,  and 
busy  throngs  crowded  the  streets  and  harangued 
at  the  corners.  The  Executive  Committee  had 
taken  care  to  have  their  alarm  bell  muffled, 
so  that  it  could  not  be  rung  to  fill  the  streets 
suddenly  with  excited  thousands.  Very  early 
in  the  morning,  by  the  urgent  advice  of  friends 
and  members  of  the  Committee,  Judge  Terry 
and  family  were  conveyed  on  board  the  United 
States  sloop-of-war  John  Adams,  lying  in  the 
harbor,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  steamer  and  conveyed  up  the  river 
to  Sacramento. 

At  Sacramento  the  friends  of  Judge  Terry 
and  the  opponents  of  the  Vigilance  Committee 
got  up  a  considerable  demonstration,  procession, 
Ac ,  to  receive  the  Judge  and  express  their 
gratification  at  his  relea.se.  The  Vigilance 
Committee  at  San  Francisco,  believing  it  now 
unnecessary  for  them  to  remain  longer  in  formal 
session,  having  been  in  permanent  session 
some  three  months,  announced  their  purpose 
to  adjourn  sine  die.  At  the  same  time,  that  the 
public  might  understand  that  the  strength  of 
the  Committee  was  not  enfeebled  by  age,  that 
its  “eye  was  not  dim,  nor  its  natural  force 
abated.”  they  turned  out  with  all  their  regi¬ 
ments,  battalions  and  companies,  and  marched 
through  the  streets  in  grand  procession,  pre¬ 
senting  the  most  imposing  and  remarkable 
public  demonstration  that  had  ever  occurred 
in  San  Francisco. 

Ce.ntral  America. — It  seems  that  England 
has  practically  yielded  to  the  carrying  out  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine.  She  has  given  up  her 
claims  to  jurisdiction  over  the  “  Bay  Islands  ” 
and  restored  them  to  the  sovereignty  of  Hon¬ 
duras,  having  entered  into  a  convention  with 
that  State  securing  equal  and  free  right  of  way 
for  the  commerce  of  all  nations  over  railroads 
or  canals  that  may  be  built  across  the  territory 
of  Honduras  from  ocean  to  ocean.  England 
has  also  abandoned  her  rather  ridiculous  “  Pro¬ 
tectorate”  of  the  ridiculous  Mosquito  King, 
and  turned  over  the  Mosquito  territory  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Republ  c  of  Nicaragua, 
where  it  belongs.  It  is  said  our  Minister,  Mr. 
Dallas,  and  Lord  Clarendon  have  entered  into 


a  convention  stipulating  that  San  Juan,  or 
Greytown,  shall  be  a  free  port,  but  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Nicaragua.  We  do  not  see 
however,  that  this  decision  of  the  high  contract¬ 
ing  parties  can  be  considered  entirely  legi  timate 
till  it  has  received  the  assent  of  Nicaragua. 
This  assent  will  no  doubt  be  given  when  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  are  fairly  established  between 
the  three  powers.  A  little  delay  in  the  e.'tab- 
lishment  of  these  diplomatic  relations  seems  to 
have  occurred  by  the  rebellion  of  cx-President 
Rivas  against  the  Government  since  the  election 
of  General  Walker  to  the  Presidency.  'Rivas, 
with  a  faction  of  a  few  hundred  men,  has  forti¬ 
fied  himself  at  Leon,  and  been  joined  by  forces 
from  Guatemala  and  San  Salvador,  threatening 
the  overthrow  of  the  Walker  Government 
From  the  most  reliable  accounts,  however, 
which  we  can  obtain,  there  is  very  little  pros¬ 
pect  of  their  accomplishing  their  object 
They  were  quarreling  among  themselves,  and 
would  probably  soon  disband,  leaving  poor 
Rivas  alone  in  his  glory,  whose  pretensions  arc 
supported  by  only  a  small  faction  even  at  Leon. 
Should  these  northern  invaders  hold  together, 
however,  a  little  longer,  and  attempt  a  demon¬ 
stration  against  Walker’s  Government,  they 
will  probably  meet  with  a  repulse  as  decided 
and  severe  as  did  the  Costa  Ricans  on  their 
late  invasion  of  the  new  Republic. 

Nicaragua  is  fast  becoming  Americanized. 
Immigrants  arc  continually  pouring  in  from 
California,  from  New  Orleans,  and  from  New 
York.  The  steamer  Tennessee,  from  New  York 
on  the  12th  of  September,  took  out  about  four 
hundred  passengers  to  Nicaragua,  and  there 
was  a  prospect  of  as  many  more  going  in  the 
steamer  to  sail  on  the  24th.  In  the  meantime 
a  Minister  from  Nicaragua,  to  succeed  Padre 
Vigil,  has  been  waiting  with  credentia’s  in 
hand,  near  the  Government  at  Washington, 
for  several  weeks  past,  to  be  recognized  by  the 
President  This  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive,  it  seems  to  us,  is  exceedingly  unwise, 
and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  many 
false  statements  published  by  interested  and  de¬ 
signing  parties  to  injure  Nicaragua  and  dis¬ 
honor  our  own-  Government.  Our  Minister, 
Colonel  Wheeler,  who  has  been  in  Nicaragua  a 
year  past,  has  certainly  ample  opportunity  to 
understand  the  condition  of  affairs  in  that 
country,  General  Walker  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  by  about  two-thirds  of  the  votes  of  the 
whole  State,  the  other  third  being  scattered 
among  four  or  five  other  candidates,  ex-Presi- 
dent  Rivas  receiving  the  least  number  of  votes 
among  them  all.  After  President  Walker  was 
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inaugurated,  Colonel  Wheeler  immediately  rec¬ 
ognized  the  new  Administration,  and  is  hold¬ 
ing  diplomatic  relations  with  it.  While  so 
many  of  our  countrymen  are  now  seeking  a 
home  in  Nicaragua,  they  have  reason  to  com¬ 
plain  of  every  day's  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
President  and  Mr.  Marcy  to  receive  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Padre  Vigil,  and  thus  enable  him 
more  effectually  to  attend  to  important  matters 
affecting  the  interests  and  future  welfare  of 
both  countries. 

Fro.h  E.vuian’D  we  have  dates  to  the  3d  of 
Septemiter.  It  appears  that  England  is  very 
willing  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  United 
States.  She  don’t  know  how  soon  she  may 
need  a  friend  on  this  side  of  the  water,  nor  how 
soon  her  present  ostensible  friends  on  the  other 
side  may  become  her  foes.  It  was  reported 
that  a  new  Minister  was  about  to  be  sent  to  the 
United  States  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Villiers,  a 
brother  of  Lord  Clarendon.  Sir  Henry  Hol¬ 
land,  Queen  Victoria’s  physician,  lately  ar¬ 
rived  at  Halifax  in  the  steamer  Cambria,  and 
it  is  said  his  visit  is  to  ascertain  whether  the 
climate  of  the  Provinces  and  Canada  is  such 
as  to  render  it  safe  for  her  Majesty  to  visit  her 
American  posse-ssions.  If  she  comes  across  the 
water  she  will,  of  course,  not  return  without 
paying  her  respects  to  Brother  Jonathan. 

RC.SSIA  was  making  a  grand  display  at  the 
coronation  of  the  Emperor  at  Moscow,  on  the 
20th  of  August.  The  ]>reparations  were  more 
imposing,  probably  than  any  event  had  ever 
before  called  forth  in  all  the  Russias.  The 
ceremonies  were  to  be  attended  by  princes, 
embassaeors  and  other  persons  of  distinction 
from  many  countries.  Among  Americans,  who 
were  present  by  Imperial  invitation,  were  Pro¬ 
fessor  Morse,  inventor  of  the  telegraph,  and 
CoL  Colt,  inventor  of  the  revolver — both  of 
these  inventions  having  been  highly  appreci¬ 
ated  and  largely  appropriated  by  the  Emperor 
for  the  benefit  of  Russia. 

Thk  Presidentiai.  Campaign,  now  drawing 
to  a  close,  has  not  varied  its  aspect  mnch  since 
our  last  issue.  One  event,  however,  has  oc¬ 
curred  which  to  many  minds  points  rather 
strongly  to  the  final  result.  The  State  of  Maine, 
which  has  usually  been  strongly  Democratic, 
at  the  late  election  gave  nearly  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  raigority  for  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Governor  over  both  the  Democratic  and  Whig 
candidates.  This  is  looked  upon  as  a  very  sig¬ 
nificant  indication  of  what  the  whole  body  of 
the  Free  States  will  do.  Freedom  or  slavery 
in  Kansas  seems  to  be  really  the  only  issue 
made  in  this  Presidential  election.  The  Bu- 
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chanan  men  declare  that.  Fillmore  has  not  a 
“  ghost  of  a  chance  ”  for  election,  and  urge  his 
withdrawal  to  prevent  the  election  of  Fr>  mont 
And  the  Fillmore  men  turn  round  and  use  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  language  with  regard  to  Bu¬ 
chanan.  So  it  will  doubtless  continue  a  trian¬ 
gular  fight  to  the  end. 

The  Whigs  were  to  meet  in  National  Conven¬ 
tion  at  Baltimore,  on  the  17th  of  September, 
but  we  had  not  learned  their  proceedings  be¬ 
fore  going  to  press.  Their  movement  will  not 
probably  have  much  effect  upon  the  general  is¬ 
sue.  Some  of  the  ablest  and  most  conservative 
Whig  papers,  as  well  as  some  of  the  ablest 
Whig  men,  as  yet  stand  aloof,  and  decliue  to 
favor  either  of  the  existing  parties  in  the 
field. 

- - 

PUBLIC  OPINION. 

Ip  men  and  women  would  but  look  within 
for  the  burning  and  shining  light  which  God 
hath  placed  in  every  heart  to  show  the  way  to 
all  truth,  we  might  have  a  race  of  prophets — 
men  and  women  would  stand  in  the  ways  of 
divine  Shakirah,  causing  the  pure  to  shine  as 
did  that  of  Moses  when  he  came  down  from  the 
mountain,  with  the  visible  out-speaking  of  a 
God  of  leve  held  between  the  palms  of  his  two 
hands.  But  every  one  looks  to  his  neighbor 
for  authority,  and  partakes  of  the  heavenly 
manna  not  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of 
his  own  soul,  but  with  an  eye  to  the  amount 
con.sumed  and  digested  by  this  or  that  one  who 
may  be  supposi'd  good  autbroity  as  to  the 
amount  to  be  safely  taken.  Poor  cowards  that 
we  are — poor  self-pinched  creatures,  who  per¬ 
sist  in  keeping  ourselves  meager  of  soul  and 
poor  in  ideas,  when  the  good  Father  has  pre¬ 
pared  the  limitless  universe  and  the  infinitudes 
of  thought  to  stimulate  our  aspirations.  Even 
the  snake  crawls  out  of  the  skin  that  com¬ 
presses  him,  and  the  lobster  pulls  off  the  pair 
of  boots  which  have  begun  to  pinch  his  feet ; 
but  we  are  less  wise  than  they. 

We  stay  in  the  valley  when  the  mountain  is 
before  us ;  we  keep  to  the  stagnant  pool  when 
the  cataract  thunders  forth  its  call  in  the 
mountain-pass,  and  invites  us  forward  with  the 
promise  of  the  rainbow. 

What  is  this  man,  or  that  man,  that  we  should 
fear  him  T  Is  not  God  above  all,  and  does 
be  not  speak  in  our  hearts  as  well  as  in  his  ? 
Did  Luther  wait?  did  he  look  about  in  fear  7 
Rather  did  he  not  send  forth  a  clarion  voice 
that  aroused  the  nations,  and  did  he  not  send 
his  inky  stand  to  the  devil  himself?  We,  like 
the  old  Reformer,  seeing  the  visible  Satan 
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ekippiag  upon  the  chimuey-tops  of  Wittem- 
burg.  yet  boldly  defying  him. 

Whose  opiuion  is  better  to  me,  or  to  you. 
than  our  own?  We  have  as  much  right  to  give 
the  law  as  anybody  else.  Our  opinion  is  worth 
as  much  as  another's,  just  in  proportion  as  it  is 
an  enlightened  one.  We  will  not  be  such 
slaves  and  cowards  as  to  confess  to  this  or  that 
man's  superiority  by  succumbing  to  his  opin¬ 
ions,  least  of  all,  will  we  be  withheld  from  the 
utterance  of  our  convictions  because  public 
opinion  is  opposed  to  them.  Every  man  and 
every  woman  can  create  more  or  less  a  public 
opinion — does,  in  fact,  do  so  just  in  proportion 
to  the  capacity  and  influence  he  is  able  to 
bring  into  the  field.  Women  we  have  always 
thought  foolishly  unwise  in  this  matter.  It  is 
os  if  every  one  of  them  laid  aside  her  preroga¬ 
tive  of  giving  the  law  and  was  content  to  obey, 
as  if  each  one  deliberately  took  the  crown  from 
her  own  head  to  lay  it  at  the  feet  of  another. 
She  who  was  mode  to  walk  amid  the  lilies 
crowned  with  rases,  has  turned  aside  to  wander 
amid  the  lurid  blossoms  of  the  night-shade,  and 
has  bound  her  brow  with  rue,  absyuth  and 
chamomile. 

Public  opinion  has  been  made  for  woman, 
and  she  has  been  content  to  follow.  It  is  a  sad 
pity,  for  there  arc  heavenly  oracles  uttering 
themselves  in  and  through  her,  and  the  world 
needs  them.  She  reasons  well,  because  her 
thread  is  finer,  more  subtle  and  spontaneou!- 
than  man's.  With  her  it  is  as  it  were  a  fiiu' 
instrument  giving  out  always  a  true  sound, 
but  which  must  be  treated  with  gentle  consid 
erateness.  Her  reason  is  called  instinct,  w  hicb 
is  only  partially  a  just  definement,  for  it  fol 
lows  a  true  process  from  cause  to  effect ;  evcr\ 
step  is  taken  logically,  but  with  so  fine  a  touci 
and  so  rapid  a  tread  that  the  looker-on,  seeing 
only  the  result,  call.s  it  a  ••  flight  ”  when  it  ha^ 
been  a  legitimate  and  a  methodical  ascent. 
Even  were  it  instinct  she  should  be  content, 
for  instinct  is  the  reason  coming  directly  from 
God’s  teachings,  while  reason  is  the  growth  of 
human  culture  growing  out  of  human  expe¬ 
rience  or  necessity.  Instinct  is  well — it  is  need¬ 
ful  to  both  men  and  W'omen  ;  but  each  must  be 
able  to  go  over  the  ground  which  has  termi¬ 
nated  in  certain  results,  and  show  its  propriety, 
show  the  course  of  thought,  the  means  by  w'hich 
the  result  has  been  achieved.  If  women  think 
and  decide  quicker  than  men,  it  is  good  reason 
why  their  opinions  should  be  sought,  for  life  is 
no  lazy  thoroughfare,  least  of  all,  in  our  age. 
when  so  much  is  to  be  done  ;  therefore  it  is 
well  for  women  to  aid  in  the  making  of  pub¬ 


lic  opinion,  for  indeed  to  her  this  public  opin¬ 
ion  is  a  very  monster.  Men  defy  it  often  times 
and  the  braver  portion  of  them  go  to  work  and 
make  it  what  they  wish.  They  speak  and  write 
and  send  forth  the  very  soul  of  protest  till  the 
vast  public  mind  is  wrought  to  their  own  mag¬ 
netism. 

Put  for  woman,  as  we  have  said,  this  public 
opinion  is  a  very  monster.  It  would  take  her 
as  did  the  mother  of  Achilles  and  dip  her  into 
the  fiery  furnace,  only  to  learn  how  much  of 
her  is  mortal,  and,  it  may  bo,  celestial.  It 
would  compel  the  Priestess  from  the  God-in¬ 
spired  tripod  to  hold  the  hand  upon  her  lips, 
and  thus  smother  back  the  divine  oracles  that 
she  may  mate  with  the  satyrs  of  fashion,  or  be 
one  with  the  uncomprehending  girl  ‘‘  who  docs 
the  meanest  chores.” 

It  would,  in  its  envy  and  ignorance^  love  to 
•■^e  the  white  robes  of  the  vestal  smutty  with 
the  coals  of  the  kitchen  corner.  It  would 
pluck  down  God's  masterpiece  of  beauty,  whose 
nerves  are  so  many  golden  harp-strings,  that 
the  roughest  hand  may  shatter  and  jar  upon 
their  harmonies. 

This  public  opinion  is  not  the  product  of  the 
ages  whose  wisdom  shines  like  a  beacon  light 
iipoii  the  mountains,  but  a  creature  nur.sid  by 
gaslight — sultry,  distorted,  and  shallow,  from 
lack  of  wholesome,  vigorous  diet,  and  heaven- 
imparted  revelations.  It  is  made  by  creatures 
whose  crude,  single  utterence  would  be  dis- 
pised ;  but  uttered  in  the  aggivgate,  is  a  great 
stunning  bla.'^t,  hideous  us  the  braying  of  an 
ass.  It  is  made  by  persons  who  hide  them¬ 
selves  from  sight,  and  who,  like  a  certain 
li.sh,  cannot  be  seen,  but  are  traced  by  their 
inky-black  track  upon  the  waters  where  they 
have  been. 

We  think  women  will  l)egin  to  see,  'ere  long, 
that  they  have  much  to  do  in  making  public 
opinion.  At  present  she  who  presumes  to  do 
so  must  find  herself  comparatively  isolated; 
but  all  greatness  is  comparative  isolation. 
The  nightingale  does  not  sing  in  a  flock,  nor 
the  eagle  soar  to  the  sky  in  crowds ;  they  each 
leave  that  position  to  the  sparrow  and  the 
goose.  This  isolation  is  more  in  talk  than 
reality  also,  for  the  hills,  though  high,  have 
found  many  to  scale  them,  and  human  feet  have 
trod  even  the  hights  of  Mont  Blanc.  There  is 
always  for  such  “  the  meet  audience,  though 
few.”  Jove  does  not  covet  the  haunts  of  the 
fawns,  because  he  is  better  companioned  upon 
Olympus. 

Let  us  admit  that  a  woman  who  solves  moral 
problems  beyond  the  reach  of  her  husband  or 
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brother,  will  find  herself  in  a  measure  alone. 
What  then  T  Shall  she  dw  arf  herself  because 
others  are  small  ?  Shall  she  be  silent  because 
her  friend  is  dumb,  and  limp  because  another 
is  lame  ?  She  is  as  God  has  made  her  if  she 
but  have  the  courage  to  carry  out  his  designs  ; 
if  she  have  not,  she  is  so  much  the  less  called 
of  God. 

We  would  have  woman  hold  herself  in  most 
quecnly'Wise,  looking  carefully  into  her  own 
being  for  the  measure  of  her  own  powers,  and 
thus  making  a  fair  use  thereof,  as  a  sacred  de¬ 
posit,  which  she  may  not  squander  on  the  one 
band,  nor  bury  on  the  other.  The  world  in 
these  days  needs  much  that  can  come  only 
through  her.  She  may  refine  and  elevate,  and 
lead  public  opinion  into  better  channels,  if  she 
will,  and  we  for  one  must  believe  h(U'  false  to 
herself  if  she  fail  to  do  so.  She  must  bring 
her  sweet,  genial  lovinguess  to  allay  the  bitter 
waters  of  hatred,  and  her  deep  spiritual  in¬ 
timations  to  arrest  the  spread  of  that  rank 
materialism  which  pervades  the  whole  aspect 
of  sociely  ;  in  other  words,  woman  must  crown 
her  discrowned  brow,  and  walk  the  earth  in  a 
new  and  exalted  womanhood. 


RESPECTABILITY. 

It  was  the  custom  with  the  Pharisees  of  Ju¬ 
dea,  a  sect  iu  the  highest  degree  exact  in  the 
bearing  of  the  outer  man,  to  adorn  themselves 
with  parchments  inscrilted  with  pious apothems, 
so  that  all  persons  beholding  them  became  at 
once  impressed  with  their  profound  sanctity, 
and  reverenced  them  in  proportion  to  the 
hreadlh  of  their  phlaetcries,  for  so  these  badges  of 
respectability  were  denominated.  To  this  day 
the  Turk  plunges  bis  scimitar  into  the  heart  of 
his  victim,  or  severs  bis  head  from  his  body, 
oiling  his  way  with  a  motto  from  the  Koran 
piously  inscribed  upon  the  blade.  Iu  these 
cases  the  respectability  of  the  parties  is  at.oncc 
made  manifest,  but  in  our  day  we  arc  very 
much  afloat ;  all  badges  have  become  lost,  or  so 
inappropriately  applied  that  they  rather  con¬ 
fuse  than  help  us  in  our  judgments  of  character. 

Formerly  white  was  the  emblem  of  purity, 
and  to  wear  white  was  to  be  virginal ;  to  wear 
the  “  snood  ”  was  the  privilege  of  the  Scottish 
maiden,  while  the  wife  laid  it  aside,  and  the 
poor  unfortunate  betrayed  her  full  by  not  dar¬ 
ing  to  bind  her  locks  therewith.  No  such  scru¬ 
ples  exist  in  our  day,  and  the  hair  may  be 
snooded  and  the  white  robes  assumed  by  the 
frailest  of  the  sex  without  let  or  hindrance. 
IVe  opine  this  is  well.  We  are  willing  that 
judgment  should  be  made  in  the  inner  sanc¬ 


tuary,  and  the  outside  world  be  forbidden  to  in¬ 
terfere.  We  are  willing  that  an  internal  con¬ 
sciousness  shall  decide  upon  the  conditions  of 
the  toilet,  and  not  the  requisitions  of  society  at 
large.  We  do  not  like  that  respectability  should 
flaunt  itself.  The  less  do  we  like  that  it  should 
do  this,  now  that  its  claims  arc  so  diflBcult  to  be 
defined. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  to  the  subject, 
which  we  wish  to  present  to  the  public.  Re¬ 
spectability  being  so  slippery  in  character,  so 
much  akin  to  poor  Scotch  Jeannie’s  flea,  which 
she  described  as  impossible  to  catch,  being  “  al¬ 
ways  hither  and  yon,”  we  wish  to  hit  upon  some 
expedient  by  which  it  shall  be  held  in  the  traces 
and  made  palpable  to  the  public  eye.  For  this 
purpose  we  find  that  church  membership  is 
everywhere  regarded  os  honorable,  and  is  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  token  of  respectability.  We  were 
greatly  relieved  and  comforted  to  ascertain  this 
one  point,  for  it  gave  us  a  hold-by — a  some¬ 
thing  to  stand  upon.  When  we  hear  it  said, 

“  Mr. - is  a  very  respectable  man,”  we  can 

now  understand  what  it  means.  Formerly  we 
were  obliged  to  say  : 

“  You  call  Mr. -  a  respectable  man — in 

his  intellect?  position?  wealth?  morals?  or 
what?  We  do  not  understand.” 

“  He  is  entirely  respectable  in  all  these — he 
is  a  member  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blowsin’s  church,” 
which  is  answer  enough.  We  thought  the  mat¬ 
ter  settled  till  we  saw  advertisements  indicat¬ 
ing  that  here  and  there  “  respectable  people  of 
color  might  be  admitted,”  which  put  us  all 
afloat  again.  Now  we  have  a  proposition  to 
make  to  the  churches  which  we  believe  entitled 
to  respect. 

We  look  with  profound  reverence  upon  the 
“  star  ”  of  the  Police.  Every  sinner,  whether 
man  or  woman,  straightens  his  aspect  when  he 
encounters  one,  for  it  is  a  warning  to  evil¬ 
doers,  representing,  as  it  is  designed  to  do,  the 
majesty  of  law.  Sometimes  miyesty  gets  a  lit¬ 
tle  awry,  but  ouly  sanctified  hands — that  is, 
one  bearing  a  “  star  ”  also — has  the  power  to 
interfere.  The  star  is  respectable.  Then  there 
is  the  epaulette — sign  of  the  “  pomp  and  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  war.”  We  hail  it  with  a  rising 
of  the  blood— a  mantling  of  the  cheek — a 
measured  step,  and  a  Yankee-doodle  beating  of 
the  pulse.  We  are  nut  sure  but  a  little  strut 
grows  even  upon  the  lean  man  at  the  sight, 
while  the  man  with  a  goodly  corporation 
bearcth  himself  at  once  more  bravely.  Such  is 
the  power  of  symbolism  that  the  dullest  nerves 
thrill  in  some  way  or  other  at  the  encounter  of 
a  military  token.  It  is  respectable. 
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The  badge  of  the  Free  Mason  is  even  more 
imposing.  Those  bits  of  aprons  painted  all 
over  with  hyeroglyphics ;  those  badges  of 
office ;  those  indications  of  preferment ;  those 
long  scarfs — at  first  sight  unbecoming  the  rude, 
sturdy  outline  of  manhood,  assume  a  mysterious 
import ;  only  good,  benevolent  men  are  toler¬ 
ated  in  the  brotherhood ;  the  fraternity  is 
older  than  the  days  of  Solomon  ;  Hiram,  King 
of  Tyre,  was  an  honored  member  ;  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  fought  upon  the  Island  of  Malta  as 
no  men  ever  fought  before  or  since,  and  they 
were  Masons  ;  all  the  great  men  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  were  enrolled  into  the  ranks  of  Masons  ; 
all  the  crafts  of  modern  artizanship,  from  the 
times  of  the  Crusadiirs  down,  have  found  pro¬ 
tection  under  its  banner ;  therefore  to  be  a 
Mason  is  respectable. 

In  a  less  degree  we  should  include  under  the 
same  head  the  badge  of  Odd  Fellowship.  But 
as  we  regard  this  fraternity  as  a  corruption  of 
the  other,  we  incline  less  kindly  toward  it, 
only  to  admit  that  its  badge  is  a  sign  of  re¬ 
spectability. 

Now,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  proclaims 
the  Cross  as  the  badge  of  membership ;  but  a.« 
robberies,  murders,  and  all  indecencies  the 
world  over,  have  been  perpetrated  under  this 
most  holy  and  most  significant  of  all  badges,  it 
follows  that  mere  wearing  of  it  does  not  insure 
respectability. 

The  Protestant  Church,  as  yet,  has  adopted 
no  sign.  We  would  urge  upon  them  some  such 
adoption  as  an  outward  token  of  respectability, 
that  men  may  know  at  a  glance  their  claims  to 
be  respected,  whether  they  be  men  or  women, 
black  or  white,  and  treat  them  accordingly. 

This  is  a  busy  age.  Everyliody  has  some¬ 
thing  to  do,  and  little  time  to  study  his  neigh¬ 
bor.  We  do  not  care  to  be  troubled  with  too 
much  analysis ;  we  want  to  know  at  a  glance 
who  is  who  and  what  is  what  For  this  reason 
we  are  urgent  in  the  matter.  Sacriligious  heels 
are  endangering  the  Lord's  anointed  ;  unruly 
elbows  interfere  with  the  very  “  pillars  of  the 
church  unsanctified  tongues  wag  even  in  the 
presence  of  “  godly  men  “  of  widows  who 
are  widows  indeed  of  men  whose  might  of 
speech  may  be  likened  to  the  weaver’s  beam  of 
the  ancient  giant,  and  of  women  who  help  the 
saints  mightily.  This  should  not  be.  The 
times  demand  action  upon  this  point,  for  the 
help  of  timid  sonls  who  err  through  their 
blindness  and  ignorance.  We  must  know  who 
are  church  members,  because  to  be  one  is  to  be 
respectable,  and  we  cannot  know  them  from 
other  men  and  women  as  the  case  now  stands. 


It  is  a  dictum  of  the  church,  that  all  arc 
equal  in  Christ  Jesus.  Men  and  women,  bond 
and  free,  black  and  white,  are  one  in  the  Lord. 
Now,  if  each  one  thus  professing  appeared  with 
his  badge,  we  should  be  at  no  loss  as  to  the 
treatment  to  be  awarded,  and  the  black  man 
or  woman  bearing  such  badge  would  be  at  once 
pronounced  respectable,  and,  of  course,  would 
be  treated  with  respect. 

We  have  again  and  again  seen  a  neat,  order¬ 
ly,  perfectly  respectable-looking  negro  hold  up 
the  linger  to  indicate  a  wish  to  ride  in  a  car  or 
stage,  and  the  driver  has  paid  no  attention 
thereto ;  while  a  moment  after  the  same  car  or 
stage  has  taken  up  some  poor,  miserable,  de¬ 
bauched  creature,  reeking  from  the  gutter,  and 
nauseus  from  alcohol  and  tobacco,  only  be¬ 
cause  originally  be  claimed  a  white  skin. 

Once  we  were  riding  in  a  stage,  in  which  we 
found  a  modest,  well-dressed  colored  woman. 
Two  women  no  better  dressed,  no  more  re¬ 
spectable  in  appearance,  stopped  the  stage.  As 
they  were  about  to  enter  they  discovered  the 
negreas,  and  fell  back  at  once,  signifying  their 
disgust.  The  driver  directed  the  woman  to 
leave.  In  vain  we  remonstrated.  In  vain  we 
asserted  the  perfect  right  of  this  decorous  per¬ 
son  to  any  conveyance  for  which  she  had  the 
means  of  paying,  when  such  conveyance  was 
designed  to  accommodate  the  public  at  large. 
All  was  of  no  avail,  and  we  saw  her  leave, 
after  paying  for  a  tieneflt  she  did  not  receive. 
This  was  a  manifest  injustice.  A  gross  impo¬ 
sition  and  a  swindle.  We  said  to  her,  us  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  beet  to  say  : 

“  Do  not  create  a  disturbance.  Do  not  re¬ 
sist  ;  but  always  take  a  stage  or  car  when  it 
suits  your  convenience  ;  ride  if  you  can.  Let 
the  negro  be  neat  and  orderly,  and  eventually 
he  will  be  received  because  of  his  respect¬ 
ability,  in  spite  of  bis  color.” 

But  the  process  of  making  a  public  opinion 
in  accordance  with  this  divine,  Christ-like  doc¬ 
trine,  is  a  very  slow  one,  and  we  urge  upon 
the  churches  the  expediency  of  adopting  a 
bodge,  by  which  we  shall  be  able  to  know  at  a 
glance  who  is  and  who  is  not  respectable, 
whether  it  be  a  man  or  woman,  black  or  white. 
Then  it  a  colored  man  or  woman  appear  with 
such  a  token,  their  claims  to  respectability 
being  so  well  defined,  they  will  stand  some 
chance  of  being  treated  with  the  courtesy  and 
justice  befitting  a  Christianized  and  civilized 
community. 

It  may  not  be  our  province  to  indicate  what 
the  church  badge  should  be,  but  we  insist  upon 
a  badge. 
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THE  CITY  DIRECTORY. 

Wb  have  been  reading  Trow’s  New  York 
City  Directory  for  1866 — 57,  compiled  by  Wil¬ 
son,  and  think  it  i^hould  be  reviewtd. 

If  we  estimate  a  book  by  its  utility,  by  its 
appositeness  and  thoroughness,  perhaps  we 
ought  to  place  The  Directory  at  the  very  head 
of  all  current  publications.  Again,  if  we  esti¬ 
mate  a  book  by  the  skill,  tact  and  labor  requi¬ 
site  for  its  construction.  The  Directory  must  be 
pronounced  second  to  none.  Those  who  drop 
into  the  grocer’s  at  the  comer,  or  stop  at  the 
apothecary  shop  a  moment,  to  turn  over  the 
leaves  of  The  Directory  in  pursuit  of  a  name 
or  residence,  which  else  it  would  be  as  impos¬ 
sible  to  find  as  a  needle  in  a  haystack,  are  little 
aware  of  the  amount  of  time,  money  and  toil 
expended  in  the  preparation  of  these  essential 
but  apparently  indifferent  productions.  Every¬ 
body  understands  their  need,  and  everybody 
has  a  vague  idea  that  they  spring  up  very  much 
like  Jonah’s  goard  in  a  single  night ;  but  very 
few  reflect  what  a  perfect  chaos  New  York 
would  be  to  the  stranger  without  the  aid  of  the 
Directory.  We  might  go  here  and  there  for  a 
week  and  not  be  any  nearer  our  object  in  find¬ 
ing  friend  or  foe,  without  its  aid. 

Indeed,  there  is  a  moral  attached  to  a  Direc¬ 
tory,  and  we  are  beginning  to  think  the  com¬ 
piler  a  preacher  in  his  way.  The  man  who 
dives  for  pearls  has  no  idea  what  he  shall  bring 
up,  whether  his  treasure  shall  grace  the  head 
or  the  brow  of  the  saint  or  the  courtezan ;  and 
so  with  the  compiler  of  the  Directory — he  gives 
names,  the  saint  and  the  sinner,  the  good  and 
the  bad,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  he  flnds,  not 
where  pride  or  vanity  might  choose,  but 
where  those  little  arbitrary  soldiers  called  the 
alphabet  shall  class  them,  the  rogue  and  the 
merchant,  the  priest  and  the  wanton,  check  by 
jowl.  Verily  the  Directory  has  its  moral. 

Then  again,  a  man  sees  his  name  heralded  at 
all  the  corners — he  is  booked — he  cannot  be 
hidden  if  he  would,  he  is  there  in  black  and 
white,  bis  name  printed  out  in  full  with  the 
best  of  them — his  little  secrets,  too,  as  they 
may  be  called,  all  told — he  has  a  house  in  one 
place  and  a  shop  in  another ;  he  sleeps  and  cats 
here,  and  makes  tubs  or  shoes,  or  trowsers 
there,  and  the  public  know  all  about  it.  Per¬ 
haps  he  has  a  thrifty  wife,  who  stands  in  the 
market  or  keeps  a  shop  on  her  own  account ; 
then  that  same  wife  bos  emerged  from  mere 
wifedom,  beautiful  as  that  is,  and  she  has  be¬ 
come  an  individual — she  is  a  person  even  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  and  there  is  her  name  also, 
large  as  bis  own,  right  out  in  black  and  white — 


the  public  are  told  all  about  it — she  earns  an 
honest  independence  here,  and  she  lives  there, 
at  such  a  number,  and  he  lives  there  too. 
Verily  the  Directory  prompts  to  industry  and 
to  respectability  also.  We  were  coming  down 
town  in  the  cars  lately,  when  we  were  attracted 
by  hearing  talking  rather  louder  and  more 
expletive  than  is  becoming  in  these  public  con¬ 
veyances.  The  conductor  interfered: 

“  I  tell  you,  man,  let  me  alone,”  cried  the 
passenger.  ‘‘  YouU,  find  my  Ttamt  in  the  Dirtetory, 
and  a  gentleman  at  that.” 

Here  was  conclusive  evidence  of  the  prond 
estimation  in  which  a  place  in  the  Directory  is 
held. 

We  might  enlarge  greatly  upon  this,  but 
thus  much  will  sufflee.  The  Directory  is  a 
benign  institution ;  it  saveth  the  tempers  as 
well  us  the  time  of  men  and  women.  The 
Directory  is  a  money-saving  institution,  for 
time  is  money  ;  and  ag^in  it  is  a  great  adver¬ 
tising  medium.  The  Directory  is  a  preacher, 
and  a  prompter  to  good  morals,  as  we  have 
intimated  above.  Thus  far  as  to  Directories  in 
general.  This  one  in  particular  seems  to  be 
well  arranged,  and  as  far  as  possible  complete 
in  itself.  It  is  accompanied  with  a  full  and 
convenient  map,  and  the  whole  Smith  family 
has  been  carefully  looked  after,  with  an  evident 
design  of  doing  them,  as  far  as  possible,  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  justice.  Twenty-three  columns 
have  been  given  to  theis  renowned  brotherhood. 
Of  the  doubting  Thomases  there  are  about 
forty ;  forty  Thomas  Smiths ;  and  Johns,  about 
two  hundred,  duly  ticketed  and  their  where¬ 
abouts  proclaimed,  as  well  os  their  whatabouts. 
Under  this  assurance,  the  inference  is  inevitable 
that  persons  answering  to  names  less  renowned 
have  been  as  carefully  dealt  by. 

Wilson’s  Business  Directory  for  the  city  of 
New  York,  published  annually  by  John  F. 
Trow,  has  the  same  laudable  object  in  view  as 
the  foregoing,  except  that  its  information  is 
conflned  solely  to  the  business  department  of 
the  city.  It  is  exceedingly  useful  in  kind,  and 
seems  to  be  well  arranged  and  complete  in  itself* 

- ->*♦*.- - 

WOMAN’S  RIGHTS  CONVENTION. 

A  Convention  will  be  held  on  the  8th,  9th 
and  10th  of  October  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  question  of 
Woman’s  Rights.  We  believe  conventions  are 
bad — bad  for  men,  and  worse  for  women — but 
till  some  mode  more  astbetic  is  devised  we  do 
not  see  that  opposition  to  them  can  be  either 
wise  or  good.  We  are  willing  this  whole  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Rights  of  Woman  should  be 
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thoroughly  dit<cuf<sed.  Wc  believe  the  times 
demand  it,  and  we  are  not  one  of  those  who 
can  treat  with  indifference  and  contempt  a  con- 
siderabie  class  of  persons  who  systematically 
and  persistently  year  by  year  are  making  their 
wants  known.  It  is  evident  better  legislation 
has  been  acquired  in  behalf  of  the  sex,  ainl  a 
steady  amelioration  has  been  the  result.  More 
is  demanded,  and  if  these  women  arc  able  to 
prove  that  they  ask  simple  justice  at  the  hand.s 
of  the  public,  they  have  a  right  to  a  liearing 
and  a  right  to  redress. 

■\Ve  wish  these  few  women,  who  for  so  many 
years  have  met  in  conventions,  bringing  no  new 
force  of  logic,  no  nca-  clement  of  thought, 
neither  genius  nor  womanly  intuition  to  idcilizc 
their  movement,  would  look  to  some  better 
mode  of  pre.«enting  themselves.  Some  of  the 
finest  minds  of  the  country  are  firm  believers  in 
the  doctrine  of  equal  political  rights  between 
the  sexes,  and  yet  are  disgusted  with  the  whole 
machinery  of  Woman's  Rights  Conventions. 
They  believe  more  hurt  is  done  than  good  by 
the  crudities  and  coarseness  so  often  apparent 
in  these  meetings.  Nevertheless,  let  them  work 
in  this  way,  if  they  must,  till  something  better 
occurs.  We  hope  to  see  the  day  when  woman 
will  make  her  claims  known  in  a  purely  beau¬ 
tiful  and  artistic  manner,  with  all  the  accessories 
of  exquisite  dress,  poetry,  music,  painting  and 
sculpture  ;  when  woman  shall  look,  not  like  a 
noisy  demagogue,  a  poor  puny  pleader,  or  a 
stammering  protestor,  but  as  the  brightest  and 
lovliest  representative  of  the  human,  the  em¬ 
body  men  t  of  law  and  order,  and  the  voice  of 
the  lieautiful,  crowning  herself  with  laurel  and 
oak,  or  ivy,  each  in  their  best  symbolism  of 
poetry,  civic  honor,  or  dramatic  grandeur.  A 
symposium  of  the  Graces  and  Muses,  doing 
honor  to  womanly  genius,  and  showing  how 
worthily  the  sex  can  achieve,  would  do  more  to 
advance  their  rights  than  a  hundred  conven¬ 
tions. 

ART,  SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION. 

Prooresh  IX  Astrokomical  !<riKxcK. — It  ia  the  opinion 
of  those  who  take  an  encouraging^  >iew  of  future  astro¬ 
nomical  progress  and  dl.scoTcrjr  that  a  tm-ftet  reflector 
will  be  due  to  science  before  the  close  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  and  that  a  disc  of  flint-glass,  twenty-nine  iiKhet  in 
diameter,  awaits  the  command  of  some  ]{l>cral  Oorem- 
ment,  or  aome  munificent  individual,  to  be  conTerted  into 
an  achromatic  telescope  of  extraordinary  power.  Another 
ioteresting  fact  in  the  astronomical  world  is  that  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  report  of  the  English  astronomer,  who 
expresses  his  regret  that  while  the  Greenwich  astronom¬ 
ical  obeerrations  have  assamed  sneh  a  shape  that  the  as¬ 
tronomer  will  find  all  the  moving  bodies  of  the  solar  sys* 
tern  presented  in  the  utmost  extent  and  accuracy,  the 
same  assertion  cannot  be  applied  to  the  magnetical  and 


meteorological  ubHervatiuns  ;  not,  however,  from  any  de¬ 
fect  in  the  instruments  or  observations,  for  these  have 
acquired  an  extraordinary  excellence  and  precision,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  photographic  branch  of  registration,  but 
by  the  total  absence  of  even  empirical  theory 

AmjcATiox  OF  I.xDiA'RrimxR  ix  Natal  Coinrnirrnox.— 
One  of  the  most  unique  of  inventions  is  that  for  lining 
vessels  with  a  continuous  coating  of  India-rublter,  as  a 
safeguard  against  leakage,  the  lining  being  applied  within 
the  frame  of  the  ship  and  beneath  the  ceiling.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  accidents  that  occur  to  the  hulls  of  ves¬ 
sels  arc  from  striknig  the  bottom  in  such  a  manner  at 
not  to  actually  displace,  or  rather  destroy,  any  pftrtion. 
but  only  to  strain  and  split  the  wood.  Tlie  whole  reliance 
being  on  the  integrity  of  the  exterior  shell,  it  follows  tiiat 
the  starting  of  a  few  planks  creates  a  furious  leak,  and 
unless  the  pumps  are  capable  of  controlling  the  evil  the 
ship  is  lost.  With  a  gum  lining,  however,  the  leak  would 
merely  fill  the  spaces  between  the  frame,  and  the  interior 
of  the  h(dd  would  remain  as  dry  as  before.  The  e<iges  of 
the  sheets,  which  arc  from  one-fourth  to  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  arc  cemented  by  heat. 

Wood  Floorixo,  or  MARt^ncTRY.— A  new  article  of  wood 
flooring  or  marquetry,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Groobl,  of 
rhiladelphia,  has  received  the  favorable  notice  of  artisan.4. 
Mr.  G.*s  floors  are  composed  of  small  pieces  of  wood  which 
fit  together  like  mosaic,  and  are  firmly  connected  with 
each  other  by  means  of  tongues  and  grooves  extending 
all  around  the  single  pieces.  The  pieces  can  be  cut  of  toy 
shape,  either  straight-lined  or  curv’cd,  so  as  to  form  any 
variety  of  patterns  from  the  simplest  figures  of  squares  or 
diamonds  to  the  richest  dt^signs  with  borders  and  comer- 
pieces.  The  single  pieces  being  made  of  wood  of  different 
texture  and  color,  a  great  variety  in  the  general  color  of 
the  floor  ia  attainable. 

7jNCOf;RAnnr — A  Xkw  Art.— The  name  of  stneograpAy 
U  that  given  by  M.  Dumont,  a  I'nrisian  engraver,  to  a 
new  process  of  electric  engraving.  Upon  a  thick  plate  of 
tine,  planed  and  grained  with  a  steel  tool  and  fine  sand, 
he  draws  any  subject  with  a  kind  of  lithographic  crayon  ; 
upon  the  design,  w'hen  finished,  he  sprinkles  a  fine  pow¬ 
der,  mixed  with  resin,  Burgundy  pitch  and  bitumen  of 
Judea  ;  by  heating  the  zinc  plate  he  melts  this  powder, 
which  is  converted  into  a  varnish,  and  spread-s  over  the 
parts  of  the  surface  which  have  been  covered  with  fat 
crayon— that  Is,  on  everything  which  constitues  the  de¬ 
sign.  To  bite  in  the  plate  and  obtain  the  design  in  relief, 
he  plunges  it,  while  in  connection  with  the  positive  pole 
of  the  pile,  into  a  hath  of  sulphate  of  zinc.  In  face  of  an¬ 
other  plate  connected  with  the  negative  pole  ;  the  cur¬ 
rent  passes  and  corrodes  the  zinc,  whioh  is  not  covered  by 
the  ink,  and  thus  the  design  Is  brought  out,  and  from  the 
plate  thus  engraved  in  relief  a  gutta-percha  mold  is 
taken,  in  which  copper  is  deposited  to  obtain  the  engraved 
plate,  from  which  proofs  may  be  taken  by  the  ordinary 
typographic  press. 

iMPRovKMKirr  IX  iRox  Manufacturr.— The  well-known 
inventor,  Mr.  James  Xasmyth,  has  made  some  improve¬ 
ments  of  an  interesting  and  valuable  nature  in  the  mode 
of  puddling  iron.  These  improvements  consist  In  the  dis¬ 
engagement  of  the  carbon  from  the  molten  metal  in  the 
paddling  furnace,  by  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  cur¬ 
rents  of  steam,  introduced  as  near  as  possible  at  the  low¬ 
est  portion  of  the  molten  metal ;  thence  diffused  upward 
BO  as  not  only  to  mechanically  agitate  the  metal,  and 
thereby  expose  frosh  surfaces  to  the  action  of  the  oxygea 
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of  the  air  passing  through  the  furnace,  hut  also  to  re 
move  the  sulphur  and  other  deleterious  substances  in  the 
iron,  by  thus  making  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  also  the 
hydrogen  of  the  water,  combine  with  and  carry  them  off 
to  a  state  of  gas.  This  process  is  said  to  shorten  the 
period  of  puddling,  and  greatly  improve  the  character  of 
the  iron,  rendering  it  remarkably  tough  and  strong 

Crwors  Fact  i.m  Rkmpbct  to  Canxox.— In  the  process 
of  exi'criments  for  testing  cannon,  a  fact  luis  become 
pretty  well  established  which  rather  contradicts  n^ived 
Opinion.  It  has  been  siipitosed  that  the  cannon,  always 
cooling  from  without,  and  the  outside  contracting,  there¬ 
fore,  arounil  the  inside,  still  ex|Minded  by  heat,  would  be¬ 
come  more  brittle  ;  but  this,  in  such  tests  as  have  been 
U9C(1.  would  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  A  bar  cut  from  the 
out.dde  of  tho  cannon  will  g<>nerally  part  with  about  the 
Hsm  *  amount  of  extension  as  a  bar  cut  from  the  iaside, 
whether  it  bo  taken  frcmi  a  longitudinal  or  vertical  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  gun.  Another  fact,  of  some  importance,  has 
sl.’iO  bi'cn  establishisl.  It  is  found  that  the  strength  of 
the  gun  may  be  much  increaseil  by  taking  the  weight  of 
melal  from  the  muxzlo  and  casting  it  around  the  breech 
In  case  of  bursting,  the  fracture  lias  been  found  to  occur 
at  the  breech. 

TiLKURAPHIC  APPARATrS  AND  ATMORPHRIUC  KtSTTRinTY. — 
The  invention  by  Mr.  Blanch!,  intended  to  preserve  tele 
graphic  apparatos  from  the  disturbing  inQucnco  of  at¬ 
mospheric  electricity,  consists  of  n  metallic  sphere,  trav¬ 
ersed  by  the  circuit  wire,  and  kept  in  the  center  of 
another  glans  sphere,  formed  of  two  hemispheres  unite<l 
by  a  broad  copper  ring,  armed  at  its  inside  with  etiui-dis- 
tant  points  directed  toward  the  center  of  the  metallic 
sphere-,  and  approaching  within  a  short  distance  of  its 
aarfaco  Tiie  two  hemispheres  end  in  M>ckets,  into  which 
the  connecting  wire  is  cemente<l.  The  lower  part  of  the 
copper  ring  Is  provtde<l  with  a  metallic  atop-cock,  which 
permits  a  vacuum  to  be  made  in  the  apparatus,  and  kept 
in  it  if  it  be  thought  necessary.  Tliis  stop  cock  ha.s  a 
screw-thread  which  is  to  receive  a  metallic  rod  designed 
to  put  the  metallic  armature  into  direct  connection  with 
the  earth,  while  the  circuit  wire  and  the  sphere  which 
forms  part  of  It  are  completely  insulated.  All  the  at¬ 
mospheric  electricity  which  comes  upon  the  conducting 
wire  of  the  telegraph  is  transmitted  to  the  ground 
through  the  points  upon  the  ring. 

PoRTSLAix  Photographs.— A  plan  for  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  photographs  into  indelible  pictures,  colored  and 
fixed,  has  been  originated  by  M.  Camarsac.  It  is  de- 
scribe<l  as  resembling  the  usual  operations  of  painting  on 
porcelain,  though  the  inventor  also  proposes  to  work  on 
f^s.s  and  enamel.  Tlie  paper  of  the  positive  Is  consumed 
in  the  heat  of  a  an  cnnmeler’s  oven — leaving  the 

photograph  on  the  porcelain,  glass  or  -metal ;  these  are 
eolnretj  with  enamel  colors  and  burnt  in.  The  operation 
is  conducted  on  white  or  colored  bases.  On  the  dark 
bases  the  lights  are  formed  by  the  reduced  silver  deposit, 
which  obtains  a  great  brilliancy  from  the  fire.  On  porce¬ 
lain,  white  enamel  and  transparent  glass,  the  blacks  are 
formed  by  the  metallic  deposit — afterward  treated  with 
the  salts  of  tin,  the  salts  of  gold  and  of  chrome. 

Tbr  Law  of  Earthquasbr. — Pr  Kreil,  formerly  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Observatory  at  Prague,  has  invented  an  in¬ 
genious  instrument  to  measure  the  force,  duration  aod! 
*  direction  of  earthquakes.  It  consists  of  a  pendulum^  SOt 
contrived  that  while  it  can  move  in  any  direction,  it  esa- 
not  return.  A  perpendicular  cylinder  is  attached,  wt^h. 
by  means  of  clock-work,  turns  on  its  vertical  1% 


twenty-four  hours.  A  pole,  with  a  thin,  elastic  arm,  is 
fixed  near  the  pendulum ;  this  arm  points  toward  the 
cylinder  and  presses  on  it  gently  a  pencil,  by  which  means 
an  unbroken  line  is  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  cylinder 
as  long  as  the  pendulum  is  at  rest;  but  if  it  is  put  in  motion 
by  an  earthquake,  the  pencil  makes  broken  marks,  which 
show  tho  strength,  direction  an«l  period  of  tho  earthquake 

PnsxotfB^fA  or  titb  Dourlb  ^^AR.4.— In  the  great  work 
Which  has  hwtx  published  by  Mr.  Struve,  the  eminent 
Mirant,  he  gives,  as  the  result  of  his  careful  examination 
and  compariHon  of  the  whole  bmly  of  tacts  in  stellar 
a.stronomy,  some  conclusions  of  a  novel  character  respect¬ 
ing  the  number  and  constitution  of  the  double,  or  multi¬ 
ple  stars,  lie  examine.^  e.specially  the  brighter  stars— 
those  comprisetl  between  the  first  and  fourth  magnitudes 
—.and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  every  fourth  star  of 
such  stars  in  the  heavens  is  pliysirally  double.  Applying 
these  considerations  to  the  stars  of  inferior  orders  of  mag¬ 
nitude,  he  finally  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  which  he  ad¬ 
mits  to  be  of  an  unexpected  chanictor,  that  tho  number 
of  iusulatetl  stars  Is  indee<l  gniiter  than  the  number  of 
compound  systems— two  or  three  times  as  great. 

Thb  Art  of  Ivory  Mampclatioy.— Etching  on  irorr 
is  now  performed  by  covering  the  ivory  with  wax ;  the 
designs  arc  traccsl  with  a  style,  and  then  eaten  in  by 
a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  made  by  dissolving  0 
grains  of  silver  in  30  grains  of  nitric  acid  ami  150  grains 
of  water.  Exi>osure  to  liglit,  after  the  removal  of  tho 
wax  by  hot  distilled  water,  will  blacken  the  color  of  the 
I  traces  ;  by  substituting  gold,  platinum  or  copfier  nitrates, 

,  other  colors  are  obtained.  In  the  process  of  etcliing 
ivory  in  colors,  the  ivory  is  coated  Kke  a  copper  plate, 
with  an  etching  ground,  a  design  graved  through  the 
rround,  and  then  etched  by  a  solution  of  1*20  grains  of 
pure  silver  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  diluted  with  water. 
In  the  course  of  a  half  to  a  whole  hour,  according  to  the 
depth  of  shade  required,  the  liquid  is  poured  off,  tho  ivory 
washed  and  dried  by  paper,  then  exposed  to  sunlight  for 
an  hour,  and  the  ground  removed  by  turpentine.  The 
color  is  brown  or  black,  and  other  colors  are  obtained  by 
nitrate  of  copper,  chloride  of  gold,  or  of  platioumu. 

Pbat  Oaf.— Few  of  the  readers  of  th/Ri  SCkgarine  are 
aware,  probably,  that  gas  is  manufactived  fNun  peat,  and 
that  Its  illuminating  power  has  bevn  ptaved  to  be  342, 
while  that  of  coal  is  but  100.  su^eotix^  the  peat  to 
a  certain  heating  process  an  oil  to  obtained— a  viscous, 
blackish  liquid  of  a  strong  odoe.  It  to  then  subjected  to  a 
new  distillation,  and  resotoe^  wholly  into  a  permanent 
gas  and  hydrogen,  very  stoh^  earhonated.  This  mixtura 
is  strongly  illuminatiiiAv  Rsa)  gives  a  flame  six  or  eigUI 
times  brighter  than  tb/»>ftvai,  aarl  of  a  more  lively  brilliaiMy. 


f A  maou  neem  en  t .  ] 

THE.  COMMODORE'S  SON; 

OR, 

THK  FOKTt'NKS  OF  THE  MAC  PjlVES. 

A  StoF-yaf  Boston  and  the  Texan  Ce to lutien.. 

Tw  to  tho  title  of  an  original  AmevlHin  novel  which  \ 
will  bo  rwwiencod  In  the  next  (Xo\ember)  number  ot.^; 
thin  Magosine,  and  be  continued  ir<  mcceeding  nui^iort 
until  it  to  completed.  Its  length  '«•  sbout  suflScic«i^f»;,R  jv 
nwxtofnte  sized  duodecimo  voluinte.  But  it  haa  r 

esi  of  a  two-rolume  novel  into  one^ 

prohaldy  extend  into  four  or  'sambers  of  tlM«^Iaga- 
zine  It  1a  from  a  pen  of  no  power  in  dqijqe^ting 

characters  and  elaboratirg.- pips,  and  we  our 

readeri  will  find  it  to  pos'-^fs^qn^'^^rbing 
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scene  of  the  story  U  principally  in  Boston,  but  i^art  of  the 
time  in  Texas  during  the  victorious  career  of  General  8am 
Houston  in  that  part  of  the  country.  In  both  localities 
the  author  is  perfectly  at  home,  and  writes  from  personal 
knowledge  and  observation. 

Another  NovEU^Tliero  is  also  in  preparation  for  this 
Magazine,  by  an  author  of  rare  genius  and  well-estab¬ 
lished  reputation,  a  novel  of  greater  length  and  higher 
consideration,  which  will  pnibably  be  commenced  in  the 
Magazine  before  the  completion  of  the  Commodore’s  Son, 
and  will  be  highly  and  beautifully  illustrated. 

Tub  Lifk  op  WashinciTon,  by  a  distinguished  author, 
very  copiously  illustrated  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  will 
be  commenced  in  this  Magazine  in  a  few  months,  or  as 
soon  as  it  is  snlRciently  advanced  to  enable  the  author 
and  artist  to  keep  up  with  the  press  without  any  danger 
of  injurious  haste. 

"We  trust  our  readers  will  believe  us  in  earnest  when  we 
repeat  what  we  have  said  to  them  before,  that  we  are  re¬ 
solved  to  publish  the  best  and  cheapest  magazine  in  the 
world 

- a^**^*^ - 

(SHtor's  ®lio. 

WORSHIP  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

PlUITY  AND  DEFILEMENT. 

We  were  walking  to  our  sanctum  in  the  early 
morning,  repeating  as  we  went — for  we  are  not 
ashamed  to  own  that  the  poetry  of  Holy  Writ 
is  more  significant,  to  our  mind,  and  more  ricli 
and  imaginative  than  any  other — therefore  did 
we  repeat,  mentally,  the  glowing  description  in 
the  Apocalypse  of  the  New  Jerusalem — which 
must  be  first  realized  on  earth  if  it  is  to  be  won 
in  the  eternal  destinies : 

‘‘Her  light  was  like  unto  a  stone  most  precious : 

Even  like  onto  a  jasper  stone,  clear  as  crystal. 

.And  the  building  of  the  wall  of  it  was  of  jasper  ; 

And  the  city  was  of  pure  gold,  like  unto  clear  glass. 

The  twelve  gates  were  twelve  pearls  : 

Every  gate  was  of  one  pearl. 

The  streets  of  the  city  were  pure  gold  ; 

As  it  wore,  transparent  gloss. 

I  saw  no  temple  there,  for  the  Lord  God  Almighty 

And  the  Ijimb  are  the  temple  of  it  I” 

Thus  we  repeated,  filling  the  air  with  sublime 
conceptions  and  pure,  heavenly  intimations ; 
thus  does  the  Book  of  books  suggest,  not  what 
is  g^oss  and  groveling,  but  that  which  is  ac¬ 
cordant  with  our  purest  a.«piration8.  As  we 
went  on  thus  it  became  needful  to  step  warily, 
for  there,  all  along  the  path,  was  the  nauseous 
deposit  of  the  tobacco  cbewer ;  the  untidy  ex¬ 
humations  of  those  who  spit  in  the  wantoness 
of  idleness,  and  sit  or  stand  by  the  hour,  spat¬ 
tering  the  sidewalk  with  their  repulsive  saliva. 
Such  can  never  enter  the  Golden  City — pure  as 
glass — for  wc  are  promised  that : 

“There  ahall  no  wiae  enter  into  it  that  which  deltleth.” 

The  freshness  and  beauty  here  indicated  is 
enough  to  cause  a  deep  longing  for  the 

“  Golden  gates  of  the  city  that  hath  foundations. 

Whose  builder  and  maker  is  God  I” 


The  sidewalk  was  covered  with  peach  stones 
lemon  peels,  apple  cores,  dust  and  defilement. 
It  was  evident  men  and  women  had  never  wor¬ 
shiped  in  the  Great  Temple  of  Nature,  where 
she  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  cover  up  and  remove 
that  which  is  unseemly — making  the  beetle,  the 
ant.  the  crow  and  the  vulture  her  scavengers, 
and  thus  preserving  her  Summer  garniture  fair 
and  comely — sending  down  the  dew  to  refresh 
that  which  is  arid,  and  calling  up  the  rain 
cloud  to  enliven  the  woods  and  the  way-side 
with  a  beautiful  ablation,  and  then,  not  content 
that  she  shall  be  immaculately  clean,  she  calls 
up  a  thousand  perfumes  to  give  a  fineness  and 
zest  to  all.  More  than  this  ;  she  will  be  not 
only  pure  and  odorous,  but  she  will  be  hand¬ 
some  also,  and  she  paints  the  rose  and  the  vio¬ 
let,  the  lily  and  the  citron  with  a  grace  which 
no  art  can  imitate,  for  she  is  herself  in  love 
with  the  whole  world  of  flowers,  and  has  made 
them 

“  To  tremble  on  the  Alpine  bights 
Tlic  68Bured  rock  they  press — 

The  desert,  wild  with  heat  and  sand, 

Shares,  too,  their  blessedness. 

And  wheresoe’er  tlie  weary  heart 
Turns  in  its  dim  despair, 

The  meek  eyed  blossom  upward  looks, 

Inviting  it  to  prayer.” 

More  than  this :  she  has  mode  the  atmosphere 
a  medium  of  pure  joy,  and  when  she  would 
give  us  a  holiday  she  flings  a  rainbow  banner 
across  it  Surely  these  untidy  men  and  women 
have  never  seen  all  this — have  never  felt  the 
lieautiful  symbolism — if  they  had  they  would 
learn  that  it  is  gross  and  indecent  to  cast  that 
which  is  unseemly  under  the  feet  or  in  the  face 
and  eyes  of  each  other. 

We  rememlicr  an  incident  which  occurred  to 
ourself,  and  which  is  illustrative  of  the  idea 
which  we  wish  to  convey. 

We  had  been  to  Mount  Katahdn,  that  great 
solitary  peak  in  the  wilderness  of  Maine ;  it 
was  a  wild,  exciting  e.xcursion,  of  which  we 
shall  say  more  at  some  time,  for  we  were  one 
of  the  first  to  go  there,  and  the  firU  to  make  pub¬ 
lic  the  rare  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  scene. 
We  had  passed  a  night  upon  the  top,  and  heard 
the  infinite  voices  of  Nature  whispering  all  the 
long  hours  to  aur  car,  and  the  great  howl  of  the 
storm,  wandering  over  the  peaks  and  penetrat¬ 
ing  the  gorges  ;  altogether  it  has  painted  upon 
the  tablet  of  the  mind  a  Salvator  Rosa  picture, 
which  will  survive  “  the  wreck  of  worlds.” 

With  the  early  light  we  descended  “  Ave- 
lanch  Brook,”  and  slowly  made  our  way  to  the 
lovely  Lake  Katahdn.  Saturday  evening 
found  us  by  the  bauks  of  a  river,  sweeping 
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from  tbe  mountain  to  mingle  ita  watera  with 
the  PenobacoL  The  air  was  rich  and  balmy, 
and  the  deep,  solemn  woods  impressed  calm  and 
hopeful  thoughts.  In  tbe  distance,  a  huge 
pyramid  against  the  crimson  sky,  arose  Mount 
Katabdn,  while  the  Lake  of  the  same  name,  ten 
miles  distant,  looked  like  a  crystal  bowl  laid  at 
its  feet.  We  heard  the  cry  of  the  heron,  quiv¬ 
ering  softly  through  the  air,  and  the  voice  of 
the  moose,  answered  by  its  mate,  had  a  preter¬ 
natural  loudness  and  solemnity  of  tone.  Our 
party  was  soon  bnried  in  sleep,  and  we  arose  to 
watch— to  take  into  our  hearts  great  draughts 
of  nature,  to  open  our  whole  soul  to  her  divine 
in&uences.  The  moon  was  at  its  full,  and  the 
stars  were  pale,  bright  vestals  in  her  pathway. 
The  sparks  from  our  camp  fire  gleemcd  up 
amid  the  forest  trees  with  a  weird,  unearthly 
brightness— we  must  take  a  draught  alone, 
away  from  the  human,  even  although  it  slept. 
We  must  be  alone  with  God,  here  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness. 

And  so  we  arose  and  went  forth,  down  to  the 
river,  and  looked  up  under  the  huge  primeval 
trees  to  the  deep  sky  and  the  young  stars— 
ancient  ns  the  Magi,  and  .yet  always  young  to 
ns — and  the  white,  cold  moon  looked  down 
upon  us  in  our  solitude,  and  read  what  was  in 
our  heart,  and  took  a  shape  needful  to  us,  then 
and  there.  The  storm  had  been  busy  in  the 
mountain  since  we  left,  and  the  cateract  sounded 
loudly — groat  rocks  boomed  along  from  bight 
to  bight  of  the  swollen  river,  and  plunged  over 
the  falls  to  be  lost  in  the  abyss  at  our  feet.  It 
was  then  we  realized  the  joy  of  Moses,  who  had 
been  aUme  to  the  mountain  with  God  ;  and  then 
we  saw  why  Jesus  continued  alone  all  night  in 
prayer.  We  must  have  great  mountains  of  joy 
in  tbe  heart,  corresponding  to  the  deep  valleys 
of  our  anguish,  if  we  would  see  God  ;  and  so 
that  night,  alone  in  tbe  wilderness,  was  to  us  the 
face  to  face  with  the  eternal. 

It  ushered  in  a  Sabbath,  lovely  as  a  poet’s 
loveliest  dream  ;  there  were  no  singing  birds  in 
that  great  solitude — tbe  singing  birds  love  liu- 
man  habitations  ;  there  were  no  bees  and  butter¬ 
flies  and  gay  humming  birds,  revelling  amid 
flowers — these  follow  human  culture ;  but  nature 
was  very  serene  here,  in,  her  great  solemn  tem¬ 
ple,  and  we  bad  longed  to  hear  a  sermon  fi^m 
her  with  no  instrumentalities  of  art  Wo 
dreamed  away  the  Sabbath  in  almost  utter  si¬ 
lence.  It  was  indeed  a  Sabbath,  a  divine  rest¬ 
ing,  whence  the  true  soul  arises  with  a  strong 
purpose  and  devout  fiaith. 

In  the  morning  we  must  leave  onr  sylvan  re¬ 
treat  We  bad  repaired  the  rude  cabin,  for  It 


was  one  which  the  lumbermen  had  used  for 
their  Winter  occupancy ;  and  some  engineers 
had  passed  a  week  here,  leaving  their  names 
upon  a  tree.  But  we  had  garnished  it  with 
new  hemlock  at  the  roof ;  we  had  spread  hem¬ 
lock  branches  freshly  upon  the  floor,  and  here 
and  there  we  had  placed  a  tnft  of  white  ama¬ 
ranths,  knowing  they  would  be  bright  and  fair 
long  after  we  should  have  left  this  lodge  in  the 
wilderness.  We  placed  cups  of  birch  bark  in  a 
recess,  and  small  wooden  spoons  with  which 
others  might  regale  themselves,  and  then  went 
forth  sorrowfully. 

Turning  back  to  take  a  last  tender  farewell, 
we  observed  a  bit  of  the  hemlock  roofing  had 
slipped  inward,  and  bung  loosely  over  the 
sweet  bower,  sacred  to  the  sylyan  gods.  We 
returned  ;  we  placed  it  where  it  should  be  with 
a  gentle  reverence  ;  and  seeing  a  scrap  of  old 
paper  lying  upon  tbe  floor,  we  gath<!rcd  it  np 
and  cast  it  away,  as  also  the  bone  of  a  partridge 
which  had  served  for  our  repast ;  and  thus  the 
cabin  was  left  with  nothing  unseemly  associated 
therewith. 

It  stands  forever  thus  in  our  mind’s  eye,  with¬ 
out  blot  or  stain,  fair  and  sweet  and  beautiful, 
pure  as  a  rose  amid  thorns — sweet  as 

**  A  lod^  in  a  garden  of  cucumben/’ 

an  out-speaking  of  the  primitive  man ;  the  em¬ 
bodying  of  a  prayer.  It  is  a  part  of  onr  mental 
furnishing,  and  in  it  is  nothing  that  defileth. 
We  love  to  think  how  fair  and  sacredly  we  left 
the  bower.  We  love  lo  think  that  the  rever¬ 
ence  in  our  heart  was  akin  to  tbe  conservation 
of  Nature — that  we  had  desecrated  nothing 
which  she  had  made  holy. 

- — - - 

AMERICA  VESPUCCI. 

This  woman,  who  figured  somewhat  con¬ 
spicuously  a  few  years  ago  in  tbe  newspapers 
of  the  country,  has  been  residing  for  several 
years  in  Ogdensburg,  New  York.  She  is  said 
to  be  married  to  David  Parish,  who  had  met 
her  in  Europe  previons  to  her  application  to 
our  Government  for  a  grant  of  land  in  consid¬ 
eration  of  her  family,  she  being  of  lineal  de¬ 
scent  from  the  renowned  Americus  Vcspucius. 
The  Parish  family  were  the  original  proprietors 
of  extensive  grants  of  land,  comprising  nearly 
the  whole  of  Lawrence  Connty,  New  York. 
Vincent  Nolti  sx>eaks  largely  of  the  splendid 
speculations  of  the  two  brothers.  George  and 
David.  They  were  originally  Hamburg  mer¬ 
chants. 

David  Parish  is  highly  educated,  and  is  most 
princely  in  his  tastes.  He  travels  much  abroad, 
and  lives  in  great  splendor  at  home.  It  is  said 
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thu  countoss  ha^<  ull  his  g'iiriueiit.s  made  under 
her  own  eye,  and  even  cuts  them  with  her  own 
hand  ;  for  with  her  dress  is  one  of  the  Dae  arts. 
Mr.  ^ari^h  is  nio.'tly  haltited  in  a  sort  of  un- 
dre.«.s  of  easy  sacks  and  loose  pantaloons  about 
his  form,  these  being  elegantly  embroidered, 
with  tas.>ieled  caps  to  match.  He  is  hospitalde 
and  courtly,  lie  gives  dinners  on  Sunday  fre¬ 
quently  to  invited  guest.®.  The  countess  is  a 
keen  observer,  knows  the  names  and  history  of 
all  the  people  in  the  place,  even  to  the  names 
of  the  children,  whom  she  sometimes  invites  in 
fruit-time  to  a  sort  of  fete  champeln,  she  herself 
joining  in  games  of  ball,  hoop,  ten  pins,  Ac. 
She  is  a  very  skillful  manager,  knows  the  state 
of  the  market,  prices  of  land,  goods,  Ac.,  and 
oflcn  makes  une.vpccted  purchases.  She  keeps 
the  key  of  tlio  safe,  and  has  large  sums  of 
money  at  command — pays  off  the  servants,  em¬ 
ploys  new  ones,  and  changes  these  if  any  pre¬ 
sume  to  treat  her  with  disrespect. 

Once  having  dismissed  an  old  French  cook 
for  impertinence  during  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Parish,  he  threatened  tliat  his  master  would 
take  him  back  on  bis  return,  ns  he  could  not  do 
without  his  fine  cookery  ;  but  the  countess,  to 
prevent  this,  went  herself  into  tliu  kitchen  and 
superintended  the  cooking  for  their  private 
table,  till  she  had  thoroughly  trained  a  new 
cook. 

Mr.  Parish  keeps  a  stud  of  valuable  horses, 
racers  as  well  as  others ;  in  his  absence  she 
goes  to  the  stables  and  looks  with  a  carcfiil 
and  thrifty  eye  to  their  welt-l>eing.  Nothing 
is  ncglectwl  by  her.  The  blankets  for  these 
fine  animals  are  embroidered  by  her  own 
hands  ;  their  food  looked  after  all  by  herself. 
The  plate,  the  linen,  the  accounts  of  a  large 
household  are  daily  inspected  by  herself. 
Originally  she  was  rarely  seen  in  public,  now 
she  has  her  own  carriage  and  occasionally  ap¬ 
pears  for  excursions,  purchases,  Ac.  She  passes 
frequently  to  the  Canada  side,  and  it  is  thought 
has  eluded  the  revenue  largely  by  employing 
an  old  French  woman  to  carry  parcels  for  her. 
This  woman  was  born  without  hands,  and  her 
misfortune  has  created  a  sympathy  in  her  be¬ 
half,  which,  added  to  a  natural  shrewdness,  en¬ 
ables  her  to  carry  on  her  operations  with  im¬ 
punity.  The  Countess,  or  Madame  Parish  os  she 
is  now  caIled,'cmploycd  her  to  sell  the  cast-off 
garments  of  herself  or  Mr.  Parish  as  they 
beceme  obsolete,  which,  being  of  rich  materials 
and  uninjured,  find  a  ready  sale  among  the 
Canadians.  The  woman,  says  the  Countess, 
is  very  exact  in  her  settlements,  and  by  no 
means  liberal. 


America  is  thought  to  lie  about  titty  yeuis  of 
age ;  she  is  tall,  well-shaped  and  hand^unle. 
Her  eyes  are  a  brilliant  black,  an  oval  contour 
of  face,  clear  olive  com)>lcxion,  great  masse.s 
of  black  hair,  totally  unchanged,  and  a  noble, 
commanding  presence.  She  is  highly  cultivat'  d, 
speaks  all  the  modern  languages  fluently,  and 
is  perfect  mistress  of  all  feminine  accomplidi- 
ments.  In  every  respect  she  is  a  remarkable 
woman,  e.xectitive  in  her  way,  studious,  ener¬ 
getic,  and  very  domestic. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Curative 
Mesmeric  Association,  held  in  Edinburgh.  Mr. 
A.  J.  Ellis  announc'd  to  the  audience  that  if 
they  wished  to  avoid  sleepless  nights,  they 
should  lie  with  their  heads  to  the  north,  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  pidar  magnetic  current  may  pass 
through  the  length  of  the  body,  not  across  it. 

- - 

COME  HOME. 

IIV  XKSKTnff 

Com*  borne  1  tliere  is  a  sliailow  on  our  hearth 
Sinee  thou  ili'Ist  leave  ua,  and  our  sonjrs  of  mirtli 
Have  a  too  {.Uiintive  KOund — too  much  of  care 
Durdens  their  sweetne.ss  since  thou  art  not  there 
AVith  thy  sweet  tuneful  voice. 

We  miss  thy  step  wlien  evening’s  dewy  hours 
Come  with  their  coolness  to  our  ganlen  iKrwcrs, 

We  misa  thy  laugh  when  tlie  gLid  warbler's  lay 
Ilails  tiie  btest  rising  of  the  orb  of  day. 

And  nature  doth  rejoice. 

Come  home !  the  vine  which  climbs  our  cottage  eaves 
Hath  a  low  murmur  midst  its  glossy  leaves 
Wlien  the  south  wind  sweeps  by,  that  seems  to  b« 
Too  deeply  laden  with  lone  thoughts  of  tliee — 

Of  thee  our  absent  one. 

The  young  rose  blossoms  and  its  beauties  die. 

And  the  meek  violet  Oja's  its  jiensire  eye 
By  thee  unseen,  and  from  the  oH  beach  tree 
Thy  robin  pours  its  song  unheard  by  tliee, 

AVho  once  so  loved’st  its  tone. 

Banghter,  come  home  I  thy  lute  neglected  lies. 
Breathing  no  more  its  wonted  melodies  j 
Thy  fav’rite  books,  unopened  in  their  case, 

Just  as  thy  hands  arranged  them,  keep  their  place, 
And  vacant  is  thy  s-at 

Beside  our  hearth.  At  the  calm  hour  of  prayer 
There’s  one  who  comes  not  with  meek  rev'rent  air. 
And  when  around  the  social  board  each  face 
Brings  its  warm  smite,  there’s  stitl  a  vacant  place, 
One' smile  we  may  not  meet. 

Come  home  I  thy  home  was  never  wont  to  bo 
A  place  where  clouds  should  rest ;  yet  wanting  thee. 
All  pleasant  scenes  have  dull  and  tasteless  grown, 
And  shadows  lower  where  shades  were  once  un 
known — 

Shadows  of  deepening  gloom. 

’The  halls  where  erst  thy  joyous  childhood  played. 
And  the  sweet  garden  which  thy  hands  luive  made. 
The  hivorile  bower,  by  thee  once  deemed  so  (air. 

Are  all  unchanged,  yet  sadness  lingers  tliere — 
Daughter,  come  home  I 
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YANKEE  DOODLE. 

Who  wrote  Homer's  Iliad?  One  historian 
tells  ns  that  earliest  and  greatest  of  epics  was 
written  by  a  blind  old  wandering  minstrel  by 
the  name  of  Homer.  Another  says  it  was  not 
written  or  composed  by  Homer  himself,  but 
that  the  substance  of  it  was  floating  about 
among  the  people  of  his  time  in  ballads  and 
detached  fragments,  and  that  the  wandering 
minstrel  picked  them  up  in  his  trarcls  and 
wove  them  together  into  a  complete,  sublime 
whole.  Some  even  deny  the  existence  of  any 
hma-fide  Homer,  and  consider  him  only  a  myth. 
They  would  have  us  Iwlieve  that  the  aforesaid 
fragments  gradually  conglomerated  themselves 
together,  and  at  last  rolled  themselves  out  into 
a  grand  finished  poem,  according  to  the  “  de¬ 
velopment  theory  ”  of  modern  philosophers. 
Others  stoutly  contend  that  there  um  a  Homer, 
a  real  Simon-pure  Homer,  which  seems  highly 
probable  from  the  fact  that  seven  cities  each 
claimed  the  honor  of  being  his  birth-place. 

The  origin  and  history  of  other  great  works, 
besides  the  Iliad,  are  involved  in  doubt  and 
obacurity.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  our 


popular  and  favorite  nationnl  '  air.  Yankee 
Doodle,  which  always  stirs  ihe  heart  of  the 
American  with  ns  lively  a  thrill  as  the  Mar- 
seillese  does  that  of  the  Frenchman.  The  Iml- 
lad  of  Revolutionary  times,  which  accompanies 
the  tune,  is  also  involved  in  doubt  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  its  origin  and  correct  version.  We 
endeavored  in  the  last  number  of  this  Maga¬ 
zine  to  set  history  right  with  regard  to  an  im¬ 
portant  literary  error;  so  now  we  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  collate  such  facts  as  we  can  gather, 
to  throw  what  light  we  can  upon  the  history  of 
the  air  and  words  of  Yankee  Doodle.  We  have 
the  satisfaction  also  to  believe  that  some  addi¬ 
tional  light  has  l)een  shed  upon  the  subject  by 
the  illustrations  of  our  skillful  artist 
With  regard  to  the  tune,  authorities  differ 
respecting  both  the  date  and  source  of  its  ori¬ 
gin.  Some  consider  it  a  genuine  Yankee  no¬ 
tion,  whittled  Out  in  the  days  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Old  General  Dearborn,  the  elder,  used 
to  say  the  tune  w  as  of  Spanish  origin.  Others 
say  it  was  composed  by  a  Doctor  Shackburg, 
who  was  attached  to  the  British  army  in  the 
American  Colonics  in  1755,  when  the  troops 
marched  into  Albany  and  prepared  to  attack 
the  French  posts  at  Niagara  and  Frontenac.  It 
is  said  Shackburg  composed  the  tune  in  ridi¬ 
cule  of  the  uncouth  appearance  of  the  raw  re¬ 
cruits,  compared  with  the  British  regulan,  and 
represented  it  to  the  Yankees  as  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  tunes  in  use  in  the  army.  And 
the  accounts  add  that  the  simple  Yankees  swal¬ 
lowed  the  bait,  took  the  tune  for  “  gineuine,” 
and  it  at  once  became  very  popular. 
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Again  it  is  said  that  Shackburg  did  not  com¬ 
pose  the  tunc,  and  that  it  has  been  traced  back 
as  far  as  the  time  of  Charles  I.  Corroborative 
of  this  statement,  the  following  old  English 
rhyme  is  given : 

**  Yankee  Doodle  came  to  town, 

Upon  a  Kentish  poov  ; 

He  stuck  a  feather  in  bis  hat, 

And  called  him  Maccaroni  ’’ 

There  is  some  evidence,  however,  going  to 
show  that  the  tune  may,  after  all,  have  orig¬ 
inated  in  Holland.  It  is  said  the  laborers  who 
migrate  from  Germany  to  the  Low  Countries 
in  harvest  time,  where  they  received  for  their 
work  as  much  butter  milk  as  they  could  drink 
and  a  tenth  part  of  the  grain  they  gathered, 
were  accustomed  to  sing  a  song  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  choms  r 

Yanker  didel,  doodcl  down, 

Didel,  dudel  lanter, 

Yanke  ^iver,  roover  rown, 

Botermilk  und  tanther/’ 

Thus  much  for  the  tune.  The  history  of  the  old 
song  is  equally  vague  and  uncertain.  Thatcher, 
in  his  Military  Journal,  says :  “  A  song,  called 
Yankee  Doodle,was  written  by  a  British  sergeant 
at  Boston,  in  1775,  to  ridicule  the  people  there, 
when  the  American  army,  under  Washington, 
was  encamped  at  Cambridge  and  Roxbury.” 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
song,  it  has  undoubtedly  undergone  various 
changes,  additions  and  interpolations ;  so  that 
its  original  character  cannot  now  be  very  ac¬ 
curately  ascertained.  From  the  several  ver¬ 
sions  which  we  have  been  able  to  And  we  have 
collated  the  stanzas  and  given  what  appeared 
to  us  the  best  form  of  the  old  song.  One  of 
the  versions  before  us  is  that  given  by  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  antiquarian,  Isaiah  Thoma.s,  being  a 
copy  which  he  procured  in  1813  from  a  ballad 
printer  in  Boston. 

When  the  British  fleet  invested  Boston  in 
1768,  and  landed  troops  in  the  town,  it  is  re¬ 
corded  that  their  bands  of  music  played  “  the 
Yankee  Doodle  song.” 

The  general  fact  is  clearly  established,  that 
the  British  on  various  occasions  used  this  tune 
and  song  in  ridicule  of  the  Yankees,  and  that 
the  Yankees  turned  the  tunc  upon  them  most 
effectually,  and  made  them  laugh  at  the  other 
comer  of  the  mouth.  On  the  morning  of  the 
battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  the  British 
marched  from  Boston  through  Roxbury  play¬ 
ing  Yankee  Doodle,  and  as  they  were  passing, 
a  smart  Roxbury  boy  was  laughing  so  merrily 
that  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Lord  Percy, 
who  inquired  of  the  youngster  why  he  was  so 
merry.  Yankee  instantly  replied :  “  To  think 
how  yon  will  dance  by  and  by  to  Chm/  Chaie.” 


Before  night-fall  the  British  were  dancing 
Chevy  Chase  with  their  utmost  speed. 

When  the  proud  Burgoyne  surrendered  his 
army  of  nearly  six  thousand  men  to  the  victori¬ 
ous  Americans  at  Saratoga,  the  American  forces 
were  drawn  up  in  two  parallel  lines  facing  each 
other,  and  while  the  British  marched  between 
them,  and  their  commander  presented  his  sword 
to  General  Gates,  (which,  however,  was  gal¬ 
lantly  returned,)  the  American  bands  were 
coolly  playing  the  tune  of  Yankee  Doodle. 

YANKEt;  DOODLE. 

Father  and  I  went  down  to  camp 
Along  with  Captain  Gooding, 

And  there  we  see  the  men  and  boyi 
Aa  thick  aa  haatjr  pudding. 


ramsR  aicD  i,  am)  carranr  ooodi.no. 
And  there  we  nee  a  thousand  men 
Aa  rich  as  Squire  David  ; 

And  what  they  wasted  every  day, 

I  wish  it  might  be  saved. 

And  tliere  was  Captain  Washington, 
Upon  a  slapping  stalUon, 
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And  every  time  they  touched  it  olT 
They  scampered  like  the  nation. 


A  giving  orders  to  his  men, 

'  I  guess  there  was  a  million. 


The  fiamin  ribbons  in  his  hat, 
They  look’d  tM>  tamal  &na, 

I  wanted  peskily  to  get. 

To  give  to  our  Jemima. 


And  there  they  had  a  nwampin  gun, 
As  big’s  A  log  of  maple, 

On  a  mighty  little  cart, 

A  load  for  father’s  cattle 


And  every  time  they  fired  it  off 
It  took  a  horn  of  powder, 

It  made  a  noise  like  father’s  gun, 
Only  a  nation  louder. 

I  went  as  near  to  it  myself 
As  Siah’s  underpinnin  ; 

But  father  went  as  nigh  agin, 

I  thought  the  deuce  was  in  him. 


And  there  I  see  a  barrel  too, 

Its  heads  were  made  of  leather ; 
They  thuropt  upon’t  with  little  clubs 
To  call  the  folks  together. 


And  there  they’d  fife  away  like  fun. 
And  play  on  corn-stalk  fiddles ; 
And  some  had  ribbons  red  as  blood, 
All  wound  about  their  middles. 


The  troopers,  too,  would  gallop  up, 
And  fire  right  in  our  faces  ; 

It  scared  me  almost  half  to  death 
To  see  ’em  run  such  races. 


(Md  uncle  Sam  come  there  to  change 
Some  pancakes  and  some  onions 

For  lasses  cakes  to  carry  hmne 
To  give  bis  wife  and  young  ’uns. 

They  eat  more  lasses  every  day 
Than  would  last  our  folks  all  Winter ; 

By  jings,  they’ve  got  so  much,  I  guess 
They  eat  jest  when  they’re  a  mind  ter. 

And  there  I  see  a  snarl  of  men 
A  diggin  graves,  they  told  m<v 

So  tamal  long,  so  tamal  deep. 

They  tended  they  should  hold  me. 


TAKE  CAKB,  raTBXR,  THKT’RB  QOUf  TO  SHOOT. 

CapUin  Davis  had  a  gun, 
lie  kind  o’  clapt  his  hand  on’t, 

And  stock  a  crooked  stabbin  iron 
Upon  the  little  eend  on’t. 

Cousin  Simon  grew  so  bold, 

I  thought  he  would  a  cockt  it ; 

It  scared  me  so  that  I  sneak’d  oS, 

And  clung  to  father’s  pocket. 

And  there  I  see  a  punkin  shell, 

As  big  as  mother’s  basin. 


IS  Tnex  ^RA^'ra?  (nrruxcBxiyrs.) 


LOOK  oit!  tub  Krrn.K’s  miuro  ovxr. 


It  scared  roe  so  I  bookt  it  off, 
Nor  stopt,  as  I  remember, 
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Xor  turn’d  ubuui  till  1  liume 
I^»ck'd  up  in  niolhur'tf  chamber 


1  VUll,  I’lL  HOOK  IT  HOME. 


OlORUB. 

Yankee  Dooille,  keep  it  up, 

Yankee  doodle  dandj  \ 

Mind  the  muaic  and  the  Btep, 

And  let  the  sirlH  be  handy. 

OLIO  SEASONINGS. 

Keep  in  good  humor.  It  is  not  great  calamities  that 
embitter  existence  ;  it  is  the  petty  vexations,  the  small 
jealousies,  the  little  disappointments,  the  niinor  miseries, 
that  make  the  heart  heavy  and  the  temper  sour.  Don’t 
let  them.  Anger  is  t  pure  waste  of  vitality  ;  it  is  alwayn 
foolish  and  always  disgraceful,  except  in  some  very  rar« 
cases,  when  it  is  kindletl  by  seeing  wrong  done  to  another; 
and  oven  that  noble  rage  seldom  mends  tlio  matter.  Keep 
in  good  humor. 

So  man  does  his  best  except  when  he  is  cheerful.  A 
light  heart  makes  nimble  hands,  and  keeps  the  mind  free 
and  alerL  No  misfortune  is  so  great  as  one  that  sours 
the  tem|>er.  Until  cheerfulness  is  lost,  nothing  is  lost. 
Keep  in  gr^od  humor  I 

Tlie  company  of  a  good  humored  man  Uaperpetuel 
feast ;  ho  is  welcomed  everywhere— eyes  glisten  at  his 
approach,  and  difficulties  vanish  in  his  presence.  Frank¬ 
lin’s  indomitable  good  humor  did  as  much  for  Ids 
country  in  the  old  Congress  as  Adams’s  firo  or  JefTer- 
son’s  wisdom  ;  he  clothetl  wisdom  with  smiles,  and  soft¬ 
ened  contentious  minds  into  acquiescence.  «n  gooil 

humor ! 

A  good  conscience,  n  sound  stomachy  ..clean  skin,  arc 
the  elements  of  gootl  humor.  !^em,  and  ket'p  them, 
and — be  sure  to  keep  in  good  ^  umor  t 

RESn^TANrE  TO  Rinici'T.E.— licarn  from  the  earliest  days 
to  inure  your  principles  against  the  peril  of  ridicule  ;  you 
can  no  more  exercise  your  reason  if  you  live  in  the  con¬ 
stant  dread  of  laughter  than  you  can  enjoy  your  life  if 
yon  are  in  the  constant  terror  of  death.  If  you  think  it 
right  to  difler  from  the  times,  and  to  make  a  point  of 
morals,  do  it,  however  rustic,  however  antiquated,  how¬ 
ever  pedantic  it  may  appear  ;  do  it,  not  for  insolence,  but 
seriously  and  grandly— as  a  man  who  wore  a  soul  of  his 
own  in  his  bosom,  and  did  not  wait  till  it  was  breathed 
into  him  by  the  breath  of  fashion.  [Sidney  Smith. 

Dr.  Fordyce  sometimes  drank  a  good  deal  at  dinner 
He  was  summoned  one  evening  to  see  a  lady  patient,  when 
be  was  more  than  half  seas-o^r,  and  conscious  that  he 
was  so.  Feeling  her  pulse,  and  finding  himself  unable  to 
count  Its  beats,  he  muttered,  Drunk,  by  —  I”  Next 


moniiug,  recollecting  ihe  circumstance,  he  was  greatly 
vexed  ,  aud  just  as  he  was  thiuking  what  explanation  of 
his  behavior  he  should  offer  to  the  lady,  a  letter  from  her 
was  put  into  his  hand  “  She  too  well  knew,”  said  the 
letter,  “  that  he  had  discovered  the  unfortunate  condition 
in  w'Uich  she  was  when  he  last  visited  her ;  and  she 
entreated  him  to  keep  the  matter  secret  in  consideration 
of  the  inclosed,”  (a  hundred  pound  bank-note.) 

An  Irishman,  newly  imported,  made  application  for 
work.  On  being  asked  if  ho  could  hold  the  plow,  Paddy 
said  he  could  do  that  or  anything  else,  lie  was  accord¬ 
ingly  employiHl,  and  his  master  went  with  him  to  the 
held  to  see  him  commence  operations.  It  was  soon  tound 
that  the  Hibernian  was  new  to  the  trade. 

“Did  you  not  tell  me,  Sir,  that  you  could  hold  the 
I  plow  f” 

“  Arrah,  be  aisy,  now,”  said  Pat ;  “  how  the  divil  can 
I  howld  the  plow,  and  thim  two  spalpeens  of  horses  drag¬ 
ging  it  away  from  mef  But  give  it  to  me  in  the  bam 
and  bejabers,  Til  howld  it  with  anybody.” 


“  Tlie  baby  is  sick,  my  dear,”  said  an  anxious  mother 
to  her  lord. 

“  Well,  give  it  castor  oil.  Dennis,  bring  up  tliat  castor 
oil.” 

“  It’s  all  gone,  Sir  ;  divil  a  drop  is  left.”  . 

“Gone  1  why,  we  have  not  yet  opene<l  the  bottle.’* 

“  Sure  you  have  had  it  every  day,  and  I’ve  seen  yon  use 
it  myself  upon  your  salad.” 

“  ^Vhy,  you  scoundrel,  you  don’t  mean  to  say  that  I’ve 
l>oen  eating  castor  oil  every  day  during  thesalad  season t” 

“  Sure  you  have,  Sir.” 

“  Did  you  not  see  the  bottle  was  labeled  ^  castor  oilt*  ” 

“  Sure  and  I  did,  Sir  ;  and  didn’t  I  put  it  in  the  ‘  castor’ 
every  day  f”  _ 

A  SEN8IBUB  RsQrEST. — A  new  church  having  been 
erected  in  one  of  the  flourishing  towns  out  West,  one  of 
the  papers  of  the  place  published  the  following  notice: 

“The  new  church  building  for  Trinity  parish  (Eirfaco- 
I»nl)  in  tills  city,  will  be  opened  for  divine  service  on  Sun- 
d.sy  next,  the  20th  inst.,  at  10)^  o’clock  A.  M.,  and  at  3 
o'clock  P.  M. 

“  X.  B — Tlie  chewersof  tobacco  are  earnestly  requested 
to  avoid  the  use  of  the  article  in  the  church,  or  eUespUin 
their  kcUi.^^ 

An  Articlr  Rionr  from  the  Factory. — Not  long  .since  a 
machine  shop  in  New  York  City  was  struck  by  lightning. 
The  fluid  forced  itself  through  the  whole  shop,  and  sur¬ 
charged  all  the  Inm  and  tools  with  electricity.  In  fifteen 
minutes  there  were  a  hundred  boys  present,  every  one 
with  his  knife  to  be  “magnetized.”  One  little  fellow, 
while  rubbing  his  knife  earnestly  upon  a  half-melted  saw, 
said  to  another,  w’ho  was  scrubbing  away  upon  a  file  : 

“  Joe,  this  is  none  o’  your  boughten  ’lectricity,  but  the 
real  genuine  lightin’,  right  from  where  they  make  it  t” 

Jeu  D’EFFRrp. — At  the  comer  of  Bleecker  street  and 
Broadway,  New  York,  there  is  a  building,  the  upper  part 
of  which  is  used  as  an  Episcopal  church,  and  the  lower 
as  a  tavern.  The  following  jeu  apiioared  lately 

written  on  the  door  of  the  latter : 

“  There’s  a  spirit  abfjv*', 

And  a  spirit  below — 

A  spirit  of  joy, 

And  a  spirit  of  wo— 

The  spirit  above 
Is  a  spirit  divine, 

And  the  spirit  below 
Is  a  spirit  of  wine.” 
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FASHION  PLATE:s 

BXURAVKD  rOR  THK  t'NlTKD  8T1TBS  MAOAZI.VB.  | 

WALKCffi  Toilbt.— Bonnet  of  pink  crape,  trimmed  with 
flowers  at  the  sides,  in  tho  hollows  between  the  cheeks 
and  on  tho  curtain.  At  the  edge  of  the  front  is  sewed  a 
fUiort  TGil  of  white  tulle  sprinkled  with  little  pink  spots, 
and  bordered  with  a  double  ruche  of  tulle  similarly  spot¬ 
ted.  Insido  the  front  are  ruches  of  white  blonde  with  a 
bow  made  of  narrow  pink  terry  Telrets,  at  top,  just  on 
the  bandeau  of  the  hair.  Dress  a  delicate  grey  silk  cloud¬ 
ed  with  a  very  small  pattern  in  another  tint  of  the  same 
color,  and  ornamented  with  narrow  black  galloons  worked 
in  colors.  Jacket-body  with  ends  in  front,  high  and  sit¬ 
ting  very  close,  although  the  lappet  is  not  sewed  on  at 
the  waist,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  of  the  same  piece  with  the 


upper  part.  The  body  buttons  straight  down  in  front  as 
far  as  the  beginning  of  the  two  rounded  end'i  that  hang 
down  on  the  skirt.  The  bppet  is  square  on  the  hip  but 
is  lengthened  and  rounded  off  behind.  A  galh>on  laid  on 
flat  begins  to  border  the  ends  from  the  last  button,  and 
runs  up  the  body  and  over  the  shoulder  down  behind  in 
the  form  of  braces.  A  second  galloon  begins  under  this 
first  brace  and  comes  on  the  seam  of  the  sleeve  to  termi¬ 
nate  also  under  the  last  brace.  Tlie  sU'Ove  forms  at  top  a 
plain  part  and  two  puffs,  and  ends  at  bottom  in  a  heU  On 
the  shoulder,  there  is  a  second  short  sleeve  which  forms  a 
bell  or  jockey  more  behind.  The  back  forms  at  bottom 
two  ends,  as  in  front,  which  fall  on  the  lappet.  The  skirt 
is  double.  The  under  one  is  trimmed  on  either  hand, 
quite  at  the  side  and  turning  behind,  with  narrow  gal¬ 
loons  placed  ladder-fashion.'  The  first  is  2>^  inches,  the 
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last,  which  ends  uu  the  edge  ot  the  hem,  is  10  inches  llie 
extremities  of  the  galloons  are  turned  under  so  as  to  form 
a  iMiint .  At  the  bottom  of  the  upper  skirt  there  are  three 
rows  of  galloons  w  hich  run  round  it,  but  leave  an  interval 
of  about  tw’o  inches  between  thorn  and  the  galloons  that 
form  tlie  sides.  The  hem  is  plain  rather  more  than  3 
inches  deep.  The  second  skirt  has  a  plain  hem  6  inches 
wide,  Kurniountcd  bj  three  rows  of  galloons  without  inter* 
ruptluu 

Press  Toilet  for  a  Young  Lady. — Ilair  raised  in  puffed 
bonds  a  Vantique^  and  separated  in  two  rolls  on  the  head, 
which  meet  the  bandeaux  behind  under  a  bow  of  pink  rib¬ 
bon.  Muslin  fichu,  with  embroidered  insertions  and  trim¬ 
ming.  Tills  fichu,  low  in  the  neck,  crosses  at  the  waist  in 
front  and  forma  a  rounded  pelerine  behind.  The  edge  of 
the  neck  is  trimme<l  with  a  lace  ruche  ;  the  bottom  is  bor¬ 
dered  with  an  embroidered  insertion,  which  is  covered 
over  half  its  width  by  a  festooned  trimming  embroidered 
inipots.  The  trimming,  diminishing  down  to  the  waist, 
crosses  under  a  bow  of  pink  ribbon  No.  40,  with  long 
ends.  From  the  crossing,  under  this  bow,  proceed  two 
ends  composed  of  a  narrow  band  of  plain  muslin  trimmed 
with  tw'o  spotted  festooned  bands  laid  on  flat.  The  bo^ly 
of  tbe  fichu  is  composed  of  dead  parts,  which  are  obtained 
by  making  a  broad  flat  plait  with  the  muslin,  then  inter¬ 
vals  of  single  muslin,  having  an  embroidered  insertion  in 
the  middle  White  muslin  dress,  ornamented  with  five 
graduated  flounces  festooned  and  embroidered  in  spots  for 
lialf  the  depth  Sleeves  composed  of  two  muslin  puffs, 
with  a  doche  festooned  and  spotted  to  match  the  other 
trimming.  TImk  body  is  low,  square  in  front,  terminated 
by  an  insertion  of  narrow  lace  ;  it  is  gathered  at  top  and 
at  bottom. 

New  York  FASinoNS.~A8  the  weather  continues  some¬ 
what  warm  the  most  light  and  airy  textures  are  worn,  as 
gauze,  grenadine,  barege,  also  some  beautiful  patterns  of 
India  and  China  musUns.  Some  exquisite  |Mtttems  of  , 
are  beginning  to  be  worn,  some  with  broad,  solid 
stripes  divided  by  a  narrow  stripe,  brocaded  with  flowers 
in  gorgeous  hues  ;  others  with  narrow  stripes  in  plaid,  in 
colors  harmonizing  with  the  broad  stripes  which  they 
divide.  Some  elegant  pattern  dre.sses  in  silk,  tbe  flounces 
varying  from  three  to  five  in  number,  trimmed  by  a  deep 
border  interwoven  in  tbe  fabric,  and  gradually  decreasing 
in  depth  as  they  reach  the  waist,  are  much  in  favor  for 
walking  or  street  dresses.  The  style  of  waist  has  not 
materially  changed  since  our  last ;  indeed,  the  plain  cor¬ 
sage,  high  on  tlie  shoulder,  and  moderately  high  at  the 
throat,  closed  in  front  with  tasseled  buttons,  or  bows  of 
ribbon,  is  so  becoming  to  most  figures,  that  we  think  it 
will  not  soon  be  suiiersedcd.  For  light  summer  fabrics, 
thin  silks,  etc.,  the  baby  waist  gathered,  and  confined  by 
a  belt,  continue  to  obtain  a  decided  preference,  particu¬ 
larly  with  young  ladies.  The  plain  corsage  is  worn, 
slightly  'pointed  or  heart  shaped,  the  bodice  moderately 
long  and  roundeil ;  for  drooping  shoulders  bertelles  are 
much  worn,  reaching  from  tbe  front  across  the  shoulder 
to  the  center  of  the  back,  trimmed  according  to  the  fancy 
of  the  artiste  or  wearer.  Fringe,  lace,  or  one  or  more 
rows  of  scoHoped  ribbon  with  a  heading  of  bugle  gimp,  or 
several  rows  of  very  narrow  black  velvet  ribbon,  are  favor¬ 
ite  trimmings  for  tbe  season.  Another  style  of  trimming 
much  in  use  for  basques,  mantillas,  etc.,  is  the  fringed 
guipuse  lace  which  is  at  once  elegant,  graceful  and  re¬ 
cherche.  The  skirts  are  still  w’om  very  full  and  univers¬ 
ally  flounced  ;  the  hoops  are  gradually  becoming  broader, 
the  length  is  much  the  same :  just  reaching  the  floor  at 
the  sides  and  trailing  one  or  Iwo  inches  b<'hind.  The  deep 
flowing  sleeve,  formed  with  puffs,  and  frills  trimmed  to 
correspond  with  the  skirt,  are  generally  in  favor  ;  a  new 
and  very  pretty  style  of  sleeve,  fonn^  of  three  frills, 


opening  on  the  inside  of  the  arm  where  the  frilU  Join  the 
edge  ;  trimmed  to  match  the  skirt,  and  flnisluHl  with  bown 
of  ribbon  at  the  top  of  the  frills,  on  the  inside  the  arm. 
Tliis  is  termed  “  Le  Ruche,”  and  is  exceedingly  beautiful 
for  a  light  gauze,  barege,  or  muslin,  as  its  folds  fall  with 
easy  elegance,  showing  to  advantage  a  finely  moldetlam. 

It  is  also  applicable  for  silk,  as  the  opening  in  the  inside 
tlie  arm  displays  the  rich  embroidery  of  the  undersleeve  ■ 
as  also  the  rich  bracelets  worn  in  full  dress.  Kveoin^' 
dresses  made  in  tulle,  illusion,  crape,  barege,  tissue,  and 
tbe  finest  muslin  are  worn,  also  some  elegant  skills  of 
lace  over  satin,  the  sides  looped  with  a  bunch  of  fruit  and 
flowers,  are  very  beautiful  and  novel ;  for  very  liglit  ma¬ 
terial  tne  skirt  is  trimmed  with  three  flounces  having  the 
appearance  of  three  separate  skirts.  Ia)w  necks  and  short 
sleeves  are  universally  worn  for  evening  dress.  TW 
sleeves  are  fancifully  trimmeil ;  some  are  forminl  of  a  deep 
fall  of  rich  lace  with  a  very  fine  putting,  at  the  head ;  the 
lace  may  fall  loosely  to  the  ellmw,  or  is  festboniHl  with 
knots  of  ribbon,  bunches  of  fruit,  or  sprays  of  flowers ;  the 
front  of  the  dress  is  sometimes  form^  of  horizontal  rows 
of  puffs,  edged  with  some  fancy  trimming  running  from 
j  the  shoulder  to  the  waist  before.  Another  very  prettr 
i  and  fanciful  article  now  in  favor,  is  a  basque  made  in 
I  plain  black  net,  fitting  the  form  easily  and  closed  in  froot, 

!  which  is  ornamented  with  tasseletl  buttons,  or  buttons 
with  bugles  or  jets  depending  ;  the  skirt  should  fall  easily 
over  tbe  hips,  and  is  trimmed  with  a  frill  of  net  of  medium 
depth  and  fullness,  edged  by  several  rows  of  No.  0  velvet 
placed  m  waves  ;  the  sleeves  are  trimmed  to  correspond 
Collars  of  black  net  with  rows  of  bugles,  and  velvet  are 
much  worn 

Mantillas,  both  of  the  shawl  and  talma  form,  made  of 
lace  and  velvet,  moire  antique,  silk  and  satin,  are  much 
worn.  Another  novelty  which  seems  destined  to  becom«> 
a  general  favorite,  is  a  circular  cape,  or  sliort  cloak  of 
cambric  dimity,  or  Marseilles  j  the  edge  trimmeil  with 
embroidery,  lace,  or  a  frill  of  the  same,  edged  with  a 
scallop  ;  tne  shoulder  is  trimmed  with  a  hood  or  collar,  as 
suits  the  fancy.  It  is  easy  and  cool,  which  is  suflicient  to 
recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  those  who  eomtiue  tast« 
and  comfort. 

Tbe  skirts  of  very  youug  misses  still  continue  sliort  and 
much  trimmed  with  tucks  and  flounces.  Tlie  skirts  are 
very  full,  and  several  have  adopted  the  hoop  ;  tlie  waist  U 
low,  ex{>osing  the  full  round  shoulders  ;  the  sleeves  sre 
very  short,  usually  formed  of  one  or  two  puffs,  with  a  frill 
or  edge  corresponding  with  the  trimming  of  the  skirt. 
For  very  young  misses  the  sleeves  are  usually  looped  on 
the  shouraer  with  armlets  of  coral,  gold  or  jewels,  l^'msll 
circular  capes  of  dimity,  or  Marseilles,  with  an  embroid¬ 
ered  edge,  are  much  in  favor  for  the  street.  Leghorn  hats 
with  white  or  salmon-colored  ribbon,  with  one  or  two  os¬ 
trich  feathers  placed  at  tbe  side,  and  drooping  over  tbe 
front,  are  decidedly  in  taste  for  the  early  part  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  A  very  becoming  dress  for  young  masters  is  a  looso 
sacque,  the  skirt  slightly  full,  the  body  rather  tight,  c<mi- 
fined  at  the  waist  br  a  belt  of  enameled  leather,  with  a 
clasp  of  fanciful  device  ;  the  sleeves  short,  full  and  open, 
dispUyiim^  a  sleeve  of  fine  cambric,  ftstenc^  at  tbe  wrist 
by  a  rounded  band  The  trowsers  are  of  white  Jean.  full, 
and  reach  just  below  the  kuees,  edged  with  a  row  of  scal¬ 
lops  with  a  simple  vine  or  with  muslin  needle-work ;  a 
cap  of  fancy  straw,  trimmed  with  a  straw  cord  and  tas¬ 
sels,  tbe  front  of  white  enameled  leather  ;  a  cloak  of  em¬ 
broidered  cambric  of  the  color  the  sacque  or  white, 
finished  at  the  neck  with  a  small  collar,  completes  this 
charming  costume. 

Tliere  has  been  a  slight  change  both  in  tbe  form  ami 
material  of  bonnets— tlie  style  now  in  favor  being  flat  or 
square  on  the  tip  of  the  crown,  instead  of  the  oval  or  esp 
R^pe.  Some,  however,  still  adhere  to  the  cap  crown. 
The  curtain  is  still  very  deep  and  full,  much  trimmed,  or 
it  is  formed  of  alternate  rows  of  ribb^,  straw,  velvet  ami 
lace  ;  black  velvet  b^nds,  with  small  straw  buttons,  are 
very  much  worn  ;  the  front  is  still  very  small,  and  seems 
to  project  a  little  more  in  the  center  ;  the  inside  is  oros* 
mented  with  a  blonde  ruche,  with  dark  spots  or  rows  deli¬ 
cately  shading  through  it ,  clusters  of  fruit  aud  sprays  of 
flowers,  mingled  with  the  bright  scarlet  of  the  holljbcrrv 
and  tbe  deep  green  of  the  ivy  and  grass,  together  with 
some  deep  colors  in  velvet  leaves,  forming  a  rich  and  beau¬ 
tiful  contrast ;  the  outside  is  trimmed  with  fruits,  vines 
and  leaves  of  the  most  gorgeous  hues  placed  low  at  tbe 
sides  and  falling  over  the  crown,  partially  concealing,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  giving  an  air  of  grace  which  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  describe.  Tlic  most  brilliant  colors  of  blue,  scar¬ 
let,  green,  brown,  gold  and  amber,  mixed  with  fancy 
straw,  s|K>tted  with  black  or  colored  chenille,  velvet  and 
lace,  are  usually  the  foundation  of  a  flishionable  hat. 
Home  elegant  chenille  feathers  in  black  and  other  colors 
are  novelties  and  much  in  favor. 


